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INDIAN FINANCE. 


HE Indian Government has just published one of the most 
T extraordinary documents that it has fallen to the lot of 
amodern Government to issue. It appears as if all of a 
sudden the local authorities had examined the state of Indian 
finance, Which they fancied was most flourishing, and found 
it most critical and dangerous; everything has been treated 
wrongly, described wrongly, estimated wrongly. TheGovernor- 
GeneraL and his Council set no limits to their humiliating 
confessions. ‘They sit in sackcloth for the public to look at 
them. They pour ashes after ashes on their heads, and are 
even quite content that a fair sprinkling should be spread 
over the heads of others—of their financial advisers and of 
the Home Government. The last published statement of 
accounts on which the Duke of Areytt and Mr. Grant 
Durr based their explanations to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment last Session showed a very small estimated surplus, 
but still a surplus. It now turns out that this surplus 
was totally imaginary, and that there will, on the contrary, be 
avery serious deficit. The system hitherto adopted has been 
first of all to have a Budget Estimate, corrected afterwards by 
what is called a Regular Estimate. The real figures for 
1868-9 show a financial position worse by two millions and a 
half sterling than the Budget Estimate, and worse by a 
million and a quarter than the Regular Estimate. But this is 
not all. ‘The Indian Government takes the greatest pains to 
show that this deficit is not to be accounted for by any 
temporary and abnormal causes. There is no hope of getting 
more with the present taxes for a long time to come, and the 
general conclusion arrived at is that the Indian revenue 
falls short of what ought to be received by three millions 
sterling. This is the simple conclusion which every one can 
understand. India is spending in a moment of profound 
peace three millions sterling a year more than it ought to 
spend. During the last three years there has been a deficit, 
the average amount of which has exceeded 1,900,000l. This 
deficit threatens to increase for the future, and if the financial 
position of India is to be placed on a thoroughly sound basis, 
there ought in every year to be a surplus decisive and indis- 
putable enough to inspire confidence. The English reader will 
not care to go into the details by which the Indian Govern- 
ment has arrived at its conclusions, but some points on which 
great stress is laid deserve mention. In the first place, the 
revenue from opium is falling off, not because the crops are 
worse than was expected—for, on the contrary, the Government 
has more opium to sell than it reckoned on—but because the 
Price is rapidly falling owing to the competition of the China- 
grown drug. China is the great market for Indian opium, 
and the Chinese are beginning to grow their opium for them- 
selves. In the next place, experience proves that the pecu- 
niary returns on useful public works grow more slowly than 
Was anticipated, and the interest on the money borrowed 


-for their construction will therefore form a heavy and an in- 


creasing burden on the general revenue. The state of the 
country, and the impoverished condition of many districts and 
classes, forbid any hope of rapidly augmenting receipts from 
the ordinary sources of revenue; and the Indian Government 
is therefore most anxious to look its difficulties fairly in the 
face, and to trust no longer to the chapter of accidents. It 
has to cure a deficit of three millions sterling, and it sets to 
work in the most earnest and thoroughgoing way to attain 
itsend. The notion of borrowing to cure deficits in times of 
peace, it wholly discards ; and, in some fear, which we should 
think unwarranted, lest the Home Government should favour 
this spendthrift mode of attaining present ease, it begs and prays 
not to have new loans forced upon it. The Duke of ArgyLL 
certainly gave some countenance to the idea that, in the opinion 
of the Government, India might go on borrowing almost indefi- 
nitely ; but Mr. Grant Durr put the Government right on this 
head, and set himself resolutel ly against improvident borrowing. 


The Indian Government think that if they are supported from 
England they can bring Indian finance nearer to a revege state 
without borrowing a farthing. They are considering whether 
new taxes cannot be devised or existing burdens increased, 
but they evidently do not hope much from this source. If 
people want to live within their income, and cannot greatly 
increase it, they must evidently begin to spend less. The 
purport of the despatch is therefore to show that expenditure 
must be reduced, and can be reduced, and the Indian Govern- 
ment proceed to show with great care and clearness how they 
propose to fulfil their share of this ungrateful task. 

Put briefly, what they ask is to be allowed to spend a 
million and a quarter less. The first head under which the 
expenditure, they think, is capable of being reduced is that on 
military works and buildings, with which is classed the outlay 
on Government dockyards. The estimate for 1869-70 was 


1,800,000. It is proposed for the future to fix the grant for 
all military purposes at a million and a quarter. The expe- 
tience of the last few years shows that the nec outlay on 


repairs for this class of work is about one-fourth of a million, 
so that there will remain about one million for carrying out 
new works. The Government think that the barracks, to 
which the bulk of the outlay is devoted, may be built more 
cheaply. Some costly superfluities, it is said, may be rejected 
in the future without any loss of comfort to the soldier; and that 
there may be no doubt as to what is meant as the great secret 
of reduction, it is expressly stated that by more closely limit- 
ing the accommodation to what is really necessary, much 
economy could be effected, and real convenience in no way 
sacrificed. This statement will of course provoke much dis- 
cussion, and in many quarters it will be said that the vessel 
is going to be spoilt to save a ha’porth of tar, and that the 
British soldier is to suffer in order that a little less may 
be spent in properly housing him. Still, if the Governor- 
GENERAL is convinced, and he is supported by competent 
military authorities in his opinion, that everything necessary 
will be provided by the expenditure of a smaller sum than 
that originally contemplated, he is quite right to disregard 
any possible outcry from the warmer and more enthusi- 
astic friends of the soldier. The next item of expen- 
diture in which a reduction is to be made, is that of 
communications and roads. About a quarter of a million 
less is to be spent on this head; and it is explained that this 
reduction marks, and is intended to mark, the beginning of a 
new policy. The Government has for some years been satis- 
fied that to attempt, from ordinary revenues, to provide and 
maintain all the roads required for the intercommunications 
of so vast a territory, would be to enter on an altogether 
impracticable task. What is wanted is that the districts 
requiring the roads should make them for themselves, and 
that the cost of the construction of the means of communi- 
cation ancillary to railroads should be defrayed by local as- 
sessments. ‘The Government would like to contribute more 
than a million in aid of local assessments, if it had more 
than a million to spare for the purpose. But it cannot 
honestly and properly contribute more than a million, and 
so the districts requirmg roads must do the best they 
can with the help afforded them. In the same way the 
Government proposes to spend a quarter of a million less on 
Civil buildings, and the reduction of operations in public 
works will permit a considerable reduction under the head of 
Establishments and in miscellaneous outlays, which reduc- 
tion, again, will amount to about a quarter of a million. Thus 
the total reduction of a million and a quarter is made up. But 
the Government point out that even after this reduction has 
been made, a vast sum wili be annually laid out on the public 
works of India. Borrowing for railways and irrigation works 
will still go on, and something more than four millions a year 
will be expended from this source. The Indian Govern- 
ment will furnish from revenue, even after all reductions 
have been made, little short of four millions more; and when 
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to these sums there is added what will be paid out of revenue | scribed system are the first requisites of an Indian fj 


nanciey 


for guaranteed interest on railways, the total amount of annual | and we can only regret that they have not been more eon. 


outlay on Indian public works will reach the respectable figure 
of ten millions. No one can doubt that it is far better for India 
that ten millions should be laid out on public works with the 
finances in a thoroughly healthy state, than that eleven millions 
and a quarter should be spent under a system of perpetual 
deficits. 


The Indian Government, therefore, will do all it can to 
put things straight, but there is much that does not lie in its 
power, and as to which it can only implore the Home Govern- 
ment to do its share in reducing the expenditure. There are, 
first, the Home charges, in which the Indian authorities 
evidently believe, rightly or wrongly, that reductions could 


be made, but which they refrain from examining in detail | 
conduct of | 
their masters. Far more important, however, is the military | 


because it is not for them to criticize the 


expenditure, in which the Indian Government are confident 
that very large reductions are feasible. Measures might, they 
think, be adopted, which, while they would lead to an immense 
saving of money, would not in the least diminish the real 
military strength of the Government. Such measures are, 
however, to a great extent, beyond the control of any one in 
India. The Home Government must come to the rescue. 
Unless the Indian Government receives the most complete 
and prompt and vigorous support from te Ministry here, 
they fear that all attempts to restore the equilibrium of the 
finances will be ineffectual; whereas, if this assistance is 


afforded, they express a confident expectation that they will | 


not fail in the serious duty they have before them. Lan- 
guage so explicit as this casts a most grave responsibility 
on the Duke of Araytt. Those who know India best, and 
are charged with its practical government and administration, 
inform him and all the world that there is a totally unneces- 
sary amount of military expenditure going on which he can 
prevent if he chooses. It is seldom that subordinates 
throw down s0 distinct a challenge to their chief; and the 
Duke of Arcyti will be bound, as he is sure to be ready, 
to show how he has met it. Parliament can very sel- 
dom do much good by discussing Indian affairs; but on a 


plain broad point like this Parliamentary discussion is sure to | 
It will be asked whether the Duke of | 


be eminently useful. 
ARGYLL has or has not made a large reduction in the military 
expenditure of India, and, if not, he will be asked to state 
precisely why he has not done so. If some of the opposition 
which the Indian Government so keenly apprehend comes, as 


may be suspected, from the Horse Guards, the assistance of | 


Parliament in encountering this opposition will be invaluable. 
If they are supported at home, the Indian Government are 
confident of creating a permanent surplus in times of peace, 
and they end by drawing an encouraging picture of the future, 
supposing this assistance is rendered them. There is nothing 
alarming in the present state of Indian finance, if only the right 
measures to restore its balance are promptly taken. Some- 
body, we presume, must be to blame for the present strange 
state of things. It cannot be all in order for a Government 
to wake up suddenly as from a dream, and to find itself 
spending much more than it ought to do or than it imagined 
it was doing. The publication of this most frank exposition 


spicuously displayed lately. Everything beyond that is bes 
settled between the Governor-GENERAL and his Council og 
the one hand, and the Home Government on the other, 


SPAIN. 


HE Republican adversaries of the Spanish Government 
might have studied with advantage the ancient fable of 
the sun and the wind. Their blustering violence only tight. 
ened the bond which has united for more than a year the 
various sections of the monarchical party. No sooner has 
their insurrection been suppressed than the members of the 
Government and their respective adherents in the Cortes begin 
in the first gleam of security, to,dissolve their mutual ¢. 
nexion. ‘The two or three weeks which followed the surrender 
of Valencia have been spent in an ‘intermittent Ministeriy 
crisis which resembled a long series of down-hill stumbles 
ending in a fall. The difference of opinion on the selection ¢ 
a King seems to have been the real cause of the rupture, ging 
ZorriLLa at last consented to withdraw his proposal for the 
suppression of several episcopal sees. ARDANAZ, as Minister of 
Finance, might perhaps have been glad to reduce the deficien 
of his Budget by any less questionable measure ;_ but the mod- 
rate party is not prepared for a final breach with the Church, 
and a sudden reduction of the Establishment at the caprice 
of the Government of the day would have destroyed the 
| security of all ecclesiastical revenues. The proposal, which has 
| probably only been adjourned for a time, illustrates the preca- 
| rious tenure of Church property which depends on a Parlia- 
mentary vote. The provocation lately offered to the Government 
| by malcontent prelates furnishes no sufficient reason for sup- 
| pressing sees which ought to be maintained or abolished a 
| grounds of justice and permanent expediency. The Finame 
' Minister, notwithstanding the concession which he succeeded 
| in extorting, resigned when the majority of his colleagues 
| determined on proposing the election of the Duke of Genoa, 
| ARDANAZ was no longer in office when he introduced the mos 
/Tuinous and monstrous Budget which has yet been devise 
even by a Spanish financier. It has hitherto been found in- 
possible to obtain an absolute majority of votes for the candi- 
date favoured by the Government. The Unionist party 
steadily refuses to prolong the present interregnum by tie 
choice of a boy. Marshal Prim contended that any King who 
might be placed on the throne must for a time necessarily be 
ina state of tutelage; but it is understood on all sides that 
' the election of the Duke of Grxoa would make Pru himself 


| Protector. 


The Unionists, although they form but a section of the 
Cortes, believe that their chiefs possess great influence in 
the army, and that Admiral Topete controls the fleet. In 
the person of the Duke of Montreyster they are prepared 
with a candidate of mature years, and of respectable ability, 


| who is closely connected with the Spanish dynasty. The con- 


does great credit to the courage and right feeling of Lord | 


Mayo and the rest of his Council; but we cannot help won- 
dering what Sir Ricnarp 'Temp.e has been about. 
he not find out something of all this before? 


Why did | 


However, | 


perhaps the past may principally serve as a guide to the | 
future; and the first question that will suggest itself to | 


most inquirers is whether the Indian Government should 
be left to manage its finances under the superintendence 
of an ordinary Indian official, or whether recourse should 
be again had to sending out a financier of Parliamentary 
experience from Eng!and. The balance of argument appears 
to us to preponderate on the whole in favour of trusting 
the management of Indian finance to an Indian official, but 
at the same time of considering him to occupy a rather 
unambitious post. What is wanted is accurate information, 
and the conducting of the whole financial business on a 
sound methodical system. Indian finance is an affair of 
small details and precise expenditure, not of surprises and 


adopted, which involve necessarily but indirectly modifi- 
cations in the finances, such as questions of land scttle- 
ment, of payments to native princes, of preparations for war, 
of education, they are within the jurisdiction of the Home 
Government, and are quite beyond the sphere of a financial 
member of Council. To know India, to enforce rigorous 
accuracy and economy, and to work out patiently a pre- 


| against the responsible Minister. 


tradictory statements which the Duke has made at different 
times, of his loyalty to the QuEEN and of his complicity 


_ with the revolution, are perhaps not regarded in Spain as 


exceptionally discreditable. It is well understood that 4 
rival candidate is preferred by the Government, not because 
the Duke of Montrensier is incompetent, or because he may 
have been insincere, but solely because his elevation to 
the throne would involve the retirement of Marshal Prim 
from the command of the army. An additional argument in 
favour of the French prince is to be found in the certainty 
that he would accept the offer. The Duke of Genoa is too 
young to answer for himself; and even if he were of mature 
years, he would, in conformity with precedent, be expected to 
defer to the wishes of his Sovereign and family chief. It is 
believed that King Vicror EmmanveL, although he has not 
refused to allow his nephew to be a candidate, would <reatly 
prefer the elevation of his own descendants to the vacant 
throne. His son the Duke of Aosta, and his son-in-law 
the King of Portucat, have both refused the Spanish 
Crown; but the Unionists suspect that Marshal Prix has 
exerted himself but languidly to remove obstacles which 


v relieved him from the necessity of submitting to a master. It 
sensation budgets. So far as large measures have to be | 


is not agreeable to Spanish pride that one eligible prince after 
another should refuse to become the successor of Cuartrs V. 
and of Purtrr II; and as there are no means of punishing the 
recusants, the national resentment may possibly be directed 
If it is true that Marshal 
Prim has threatened his own resignation in the contingency of 
the retirement of Admiral Torete, it would seem that there 18 
immediate danger of an armed struggle between contending 
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ies. As the Admiral has definitively retired, the coalition is 
at an end. Neither the Unionists nor the Progressists can sepa- 
rately conduct the administration if their opponents think fit 
to act in concert with the Republicans; and, unless the quarrel 
can be patched up, the election of a King will ultimately rest 
with the army; unless indeed the Republicans are strong 
enough to profit by the dissensions of their adversaries. — of 
all the chiefs of parties, Serrano, having no personal ambition, 
commands perhaps the largest share of public confidence. 
Paix, with all his ability and reputation, is generally regarded 
as an adventurer. 


Although it is not surprising that in the struggle of parties 
the national interests should be neglected, the financial pro- 
ls of the Government indicate an unexpected contempt 
for principle and for prudence. The nominal deficiency for 
the current year exceeds five millions sterling, and probably 
the actual figures would give a still more unsatisfactory result. 
It will be obviously necessary to raise a loan for the ordinary 
public service; and yet the outgoing Finance Minister, with 
the assent of his colleagues, has inflicted a fatal blow on the 
tottering credit of the country. The robbery of the public 
creditor to the extent of one-fifth of his dividend is as foolish 
as it is fraudulent. The American House of Representatives, 
on the eve of the Presidential election, only resolved to tax 
the public creditor to the amount of ten per cent., knowing 
at the same time that in default of the concurrence of the 
Senate their resolution would be wholly inoperative. The 
Ministers of a European State ought not to lower them- 
selves to the level of irresponsible members of Congress; nor 
cam Spain afford, like the United States, to disregard the 
rules of economy. If the American debt were repudiated 
to-morrow, the national resources of the Republic would not be 
materially affected, as long as the continuance of peace ren- 
dered it unnecessary to contract additional loans. Spain is 
in want of capital for innumerable purposes, and foreign 
lenders are not likely to incur the risk of arbitrary spoliation. 
Only two or three years have passed since the national 
creditors accepted a compulsory arrangement which restored 
Spanish stocks to official recognition in the money-markets of 
Europe. The twenty per cent. tax, if it is adopted by the 
Cortes, will be followed by a renewal of fiscal excommunica- 
tin; and there is no reason to suppose that indigenous 
patriotism will furnish the supplies which will not be attain- 
able abroad. It is evident that the late Mryister of FINance, 
looking round him for subjects of taxation, fixed on the 
foreign creditors as the only victims who could neither refuse 
payment nor rise in insurrection. He perhaps consoled him- 
self for the evil results which he must have foreseen by 
reflecting that on his successor would devolve the duty of 
raising taxes, or of attempting to contract impossible loans. 
The King who is not yet chosen will have the satisfaction of 
commencing his reign with a Civil List charged on an in- 
solvent and discredited Treasury. 

The political world of Spain may rest on the elephant, but 
the elephant can only rest on the tortoise. The coalition of 
all the military chiefs of the army has enabled them to govern 
the State, and even to suppress a rebellion; but power which 
depends on an army must disappear if the pay of the army 
isno longer forthcoming. Unless the obnoxious measure is 
Withdrawn, and the provisional state of affairs speedily 
terminated, the revolution of which the great majority of 
Spaniards were proud will be condemned as a failure and 
a disastrous blunder. As long as the QuEeEN was allowed to 
remain on her throne, the misfortunes of the country could 
always be attributed to her Ministers, her favourites, and 
her priests. The nation has now thrown off the burden 
Which oppressed it, and there has been rather a loss than a 
gain, O’DonNELL left the national credit in the same state 
in which he found it, and GoxzaLes Bravo even ostensibly 
restored it by indirect and objectionable methods. The large 
verbal liberties which were established by the Constitution 
of the present year are, like many previous enactments of the 
same kind, indefinitely suspended. The Government has by 
force of arms decided that Spain is not to be a Republic; 
but the negative solution has not been followed by any 
alternative measure of policy. It may perhaps be worth 
the while of Frenchmen to consider the tendency of revo- 
lutionary movements as it has been illustrated in Spain. 
A Government established by force must maintain itself by 
the same methods; and in France, as in Spain, the oppo- 
nents of the present dynasty are divided amongst them- 
selves by irreconcilable antipathies. It is easy, and perhaps 
it may be just, to censure the ambition of Pri, but the 
men who rise to power in unsettled times are for the most 
part ambitious. Although there are obvious objections to the 


candidature of the Duke of Genoa, none of the rivals who 
have been named have any strong claim to the suffrage of the 
Cortes or of the nation. It is a rash experiment to overthrow 
a Government, even with a definite object; and it is a wilder 
enterprise to trust the fortunes of a nation to chance. The onl 
parties in Spain which can regard the present state of affairs 
with pleasure are the supporters of the fallen dynasty and the 
defeated Republicans, 


IRISH LAND. 


| beg may now be said that we have arrived at the second 
stage of discussion as to the Irish Land question. We 
have got through the first stage, which was that of ascertain- 
ing in a rude and imperfect manner what was the grievance of 
which the Irish complain, and what was the general nature of 
the remedies they asked for. The second stage is that of defi- 
nite proposals made by private individuals to deal with the ques- 
tion, and to show us by anticipation what Parliament ought 
todo. We are in the era of pamphlets, and every day brings 
to light the views of some new theorist. The third stage 
will be reached when the Government submits its measure 
to the House of Commons. But, as a preparation for 
the third stage, this present period of pamphlets is emi- 
nently useful. Statements, for example, which may have 
been too hastily accepted as indisputable, are disputed, and 
we are thus led to review the more purely Irish contribu- 
tions to our enlightenment. One writer, for example, wishes 
it to be understood that in recent years permanent improve- 
ments have been mainly made by the landlords, although 
formerly the tenants made them, and that the bulk of evic- 
tions during the same period have been made simply for 
non-payment of rent. Another denies that Ireland is more 
prosperous in its agriculture than it used to be, and states that 
nothing more can be said than that the same quantity of produce 
is consumed by fewer mouths. Another sees the main remedy 
for Irish agricultural distress, not so much in an alteration of 
the law as to evictions, as in a vast system of arterial 
drainage. In another quarter, again, it is pointed out that 
fixity of tenure might easily amount in many instances to per- 
petuating the worst kind of cultivation by the worst kind of 
farmers, and it is suggested that the true cure of Irish 
agricultural distress is to reward future improvements—that 
is, the display of yet undeveloped energy, and the applica- 
tion of dormant capital—by bonuses in the way of propor- 
tional leases. From all these sources very much is to be learnt, 
and all these varied fugitive writings afford a most salutar 
correction to any crude belief in a simple easy remedy whic 
might be inspired by reading the accounts of Irish meetings, 
and the observations of hasty travellers in Ireland. It is also 
satisfactory to observe that those who now discuss the question 
have got beyond such elementary fallacies as that all that is 
wanted is to make Ulster Tenant Right universal and legally 
binding, or that Government should insist on leases being at 
once granted everywhere for a term of years. Men may utter 
such proposals in a hurry, but they cannot write many pages 
without finding out that they are tricking and deluding them- 
selves by suggesting what, if put into the terms of an Act of 
Parliament, would produce a totally different effect from that 


| which they desire. Most of the proposals made in the letters and 


pamphlets recently published carry us much beyorfd errors of 
this sort. Still of course they are of very different value, 
and come with a very different weight, according to the 
standing and ability of their authors. The most. instructive 
appear to us to be those published by Mr. Cairp, who is an 
old familiar authority on all agricultural topics, and by Mr. 
Samuetson, the member for Banbury; and their main sug- 
gestions are both worth studying in themselves, and help to 
show what is the main point which the controversy has now 
reached. 


Mr. Cairn, in the first place, wishes the presumption of law 
as to buildings and other permanent improvements to be 
altered. The tenant, on eviction, is to be entitled to compen- 
sation at their value for all such as have been made by him; 
but the landlord is to be allowed to pay the tenant, as it were, 
for these improvements by granting a lease at the existing rent 
for an adequate term. The improvements would be worth, we 
will say, a thousand pounds, and the landlord would have the 
option either of paying the thousand pounds or of granting a 
lease at the existing rental for as many years as would make 
the value of the lease a thousand pounds. But this is by no 
means the whole of the advantage which Mr. Carrp wishes 
to have secured to the tenant. If the tenant holds without 
a written lease, he is to be entitled to a notice, which 
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according to circumstances may have to be of no less 
than five years, in order that he may recoup himself 
whatever outlay he may have made for the proper culti- 
vation of the soil. Thus, if a landlord wished to evict a 
tenant, he might first of all have to wait five years, and would 
then pay the value of those permanent improvements on 
the holding which he could not prove he had made himself. 
Further, the Government is to apply a gentle stimulant in 
favour of long leases, by not granting any loans to help an 
estate unless the tenants enjoy leases of twenty years at the 
least. Further, if a landlord wishes to evict, he is to give 
notice in a certain number of newspapers, so that he may be 
ashamed of eviction unless it is quite proper, and unless he is 
fully prepared to justify it at the bar of public opinion. The 
object of all this is to protect the tenant, and enable him 
to drive a fair bargain for a lease with his landlord. But it 
may be reasonably doubted whether the tenant would not be 
so protected that no bargains for leases would ever be con- 
cluded. The landlord would propose a lease to the tenant, 
and the tenant, unless he saw that the terms of the lease pro- 
mised to be very advantageous to him, might refuse. The 
landlord would then consider whether, instead of granting a 
lease unfavourable to his own interest, it would answer to 
evict the tenant. Should he determine on doing so, he would 
first have to announce his intention in the newspapers, which 
we can conceive would be eminently disagreeable, and even 
dangerous in many cases; he would then have to let the 
tenant go on at the existing rent for a term sufficient to enable 
him to take advantage of a proper rotation of crops, and this 
whether the tenant was cultivating the land properly or not. 
Mr. Carrp is not very clear when he uses semi-legal phrase- 
ology, but this is, we presume, what he means by saying that 
the tenant, ifhe duly paid his rent, “ would be secured in posses- 
“sion by presumption of law for an equitable term, say five 
“years.” At the expiration of this time the landlord would have 
to pay the tenant for all the permanent improvements he had 
made. During all this time he would not be able to borrow 
a halfpenny from the Government for the improvement of his 
estate. The landlord has to choose between going through all 
this elaborate and tedious process, and allowing fixity of 
tenure. The tenant would be placed in a position which 
would enable him to drive an admirable bargain; and the 
consequences, we may venture to guess, would be, not the 
granting of leases, but the continuance of the tenants in their 
holdings in perpetuity, or until money has a very different 
value from that which ithasnow. And it must be remarked 
that, if such a change as that proposed by Mr. Cairp were 
made, and it did not tend at once to produce leases, it would 
inevitably tend to encourage the notion that the land be- 
longs to the tenants. 


The plan of Mr. SaMvELson is somewhat different in terms, 
although the difference would not perhaps practically be very 
great. Unless the landlord demanded possession of the farm 
or asked an increase of rent, everything would go on in the 
simplest way in the world. The tenant would enjoy fixity of 
tenure because his tenure would not be disturbed. But if the 
landlord asked for more rent or demanded possession, then the 
tenant would have the right of requiring to be bought out. 
The value of his tenant-right would be valued by local 
valuers, one acting on behalf of each party. The two golden 
rules which these valuers would be bound to adopt would be, 
first, to regard all permanent improvements as belonging 
primé facie to the tenant, unless it were satisfactorily 
proved they had been made or purchased by the landlord, and 
secondly, that the tenant should be paid for disturbance— 
that is, for the nuisance of being turned out. In every case, 
says Mr. Samuetson, even where no interest of the tenant 
appears to exist, some compensation for disturbance ought to 
be made; and in case of capricious dispossession, the value of 
disturbance would be put at a very high figure. The tenant 
would thus be guarded sufficiently to enable him to deal on 
equal terms with his landlord, and perhaps on rather more 
than equal terms. He is to be paid, if he is evicted, all he 
has expended by way of permanent improvements, and also a 
sum for disturbance. This is all the Munster Club ever 
asked, but Mr. Samvetson goes further. He is for giving 
what are known in law as vindictive damages. The conduct 
of the landlord, if not quite justifiable according to a standard 
of a very uncertain kind, is to be punished by the price of 
disturbance being put at ahigh figure. Public opinion is to be 
evoked against a capricious landlord, and he is to be made to pay 
for his caprice. What is especially to be observed is, that under 
both these schemes there is something beyond compensation 
for permanent improvements made by the tenants. This is 


quite in harmony with the present state of Irish feeling, and 


with the claims of Irish tenants as now expressed. The Trish 
tenants know they will get compensation for improvements 
made by them under the tacit sanction of the landlord, A 
Bill to give them this would pass both Houses with Scarcely q 
division. But they want something more. They want q 
firmer standing-point to secure them against eviction; and ag 
they do not see their way to asking for a perpetual settlement, 
they want to make eviction legally possible, but practically ag 
far from possible as they can manage to make it. One mode of 
creating this extra difficulty in the way of eviction is to py 
on an additional pecuniary burden beyond the value of the im. 
provements made by the tenant in case he evicts, and another 
mode is to evoke public opinion in a definite shape agains, 
the landlord. Mr. Cairn secures the first of these objects } 
keeping the landlord waiting out of possession for a lon 
period after he has given notice to quit, and by depriving him 
meanwhile of Government aid for the improvement of his 
property. Mr, Samveson secures the same object by making 
the landlord pay for disturbance, and by fining him smartly if 
his conduct is capricious. Mr. Catrp secures the force of 
public opinion on the side of the tenant by requiring the land- 
lord to advertise his evictions; and Mr. SAMUEDSON secures it 
by the odium which would attach to a landlord who was fined 
for evicting capriciously. If either remedy is adopted, it must 
be confessed to be an extreme one; and it is remarkable that 
an Englishman and a Scotchman of great experience and long 
business habits concur in thinking an extreme remedy desir- 
able. They render the public a great service by coming 
forward and offering their opinions frankly as a_ basis of 
discussion. What they say is not to be hastily rejected 
or accepted, but it is evident that proposals like those 
which they have made bring us to the main issue with 
which the Government and Parliament have to deal in settli 
the question of Irish land; and this issue is whether the tenant, 
if evicted, is to be paid for permanent improvements made with 
the tacit sanction of the landlord, or whether, beyond this, diffi- 
culties are to be adroitly placed in the way of eviction, which, 
while leaving it nominally in the discretion of the landlord, 
will make it practically very rare, if not unknown, 


RECENT GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS, 


Sig appointment of Mr. W. H. Giapstone as a Lord of 
the ‘Treasury is not surprising, nor highly important, nor 
in any way objectionable ; but in the attending circumstances 
it isodd. If anything could add to the confidence which is 
reposed in the patriotism and public spirit of the Prez 
MInisTER, a certain awkward simplicity would alone furnish a 
guarantee for his perfect integrity. If the modest promotion 
of his son provoked any comment, it would be remarked, not 
that his admission to office was premature, but that it had been 
unusually delayed. Almost any one of Mr. GLapsTone’s pre- 
decessors would have made the appointment earlier. The 
present Lord Grey and the present Lord Dersy served under 
their fathers their apprenticeship to the public service for 
which they afterwards displayed remarkable aptitude. Mr. 
W. H. Grapstove has already sat for several Sessions in Parlia- 
ment, and the natural reserve which has hitherto prevented 
him from taking a prominent part in debate is no proof of 
defects either of ability or spirit. If it should be his for- 
tune hereafter to add fresh honours to the name which he 
inherits, the coldest observer would sympathize with his 
success. The theory that intellectual power is transmitted 
by descent in the male line is supported by many examples 
in English history. Political power has been exercised in 
successive generations by two CeciLs, by two Pirts, by two 
Foxes, by two GRENVILLEs, by two Greys, and by two 
Sranteys. The son of Canninc earned for himself the repu- 
tation of a statesman, and the son of WILBERFORCE is an 
eloquent and persuasive orator. Mr. GLapstone, in his turn, 
may probably share the aspiration of the hero as recorded by 
his favourite poet :—“ May some one hereafter say of him ‘ he 
“¢ is much better than his father’—as he comes out of th¢ 
“* House of Commons.” Nevertheless only the most uncon- 
sciously upright of Ministers would have chosen to make the 
choice of his son the climax or crowning proposition in a 
sorites of jobs. Mr. Layarp was removed to make room for 
Mr. Ayrton, who was removed to make room for Mr. STANs- 
FELD, who finally makes room for Mr. W. H. Guapstoye. The 
Prime Minister was probably the only person who never 
suspected that the end of the series of removals would, by ill- 
natured friends and gratified enemies, be connected with the 
beginning. As if the inference were not sufficiently obvious, 
some injudicious subordinate has claimed credit for the 
economy of the transaction, “By this arrangement,” accord- 
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ing to a circular paragraph in the newspapers, “ there will 
“bea saving to the public of 1,000/. a year.” In other 
words, it will not be necessary to confer on an untried Lord 
of the Treasury the extra salary which compensated Mr. 
STANSFELD for accepting an office below his pretensions. 


A more judicious apologist, if he had thought it expedient 
to dwell on a questionable proceeding, would have suggested 
that a temporary irregularity had been corrected on the 
earliest opportunity. The constitution of the Treasury Board 
afforded a singular illustration of the tenacity of the old 
custom by which places are adapted to men, and not men to 
places. Mr. Giapstonz is the first of living financiers, and he 
is far superior to any contemporary statesman in his know- 
ledge of administrative details. He knew exactly the re- 
spective duties of all the members of every Board and public 
department; and, in general, he distributed the offices at his 
disposal with a due regard to fitness and efficiency. He 
deserves credit for placing at the Exchequer, not a mere 
follower or pupil of his own, but a vigorous Minister of sin- 
gularly independent character ; and he was aware that Mr. Lowe 
would require the assistance of colleagues more familiar than 
himself with the public accounts. Mr. StansFeLp would have 
been from the first peculiarly suited to the office which he has 
finally attained ; but the Administration had been almost com- 
pleted, and no room had been found for Mr. Ayrtox. The 
most fluent member of the House of Commons had made 
himself conspicuous, and indications of his power to make 
himself disagreeable had not been altogether wanting. It was 
probable that Mr. Ayrton would decline a Lordship of the 
Treasury, and if the office of Secretary would content him, 
nothing but the public service would suffer. It was accord- 
ingly determined that Mr. Ayrton should have the rank and 

y of Secretary of the Treasury, and that Mr. StansreLp 
should, with double pay, perform the duties of the Secretary 
under a more unpretending title. By another whimsical con- 
trivance, Mr. GLADSTONE appointed to an unpaid supplementary 
Lordship a young nobleman who had hereditary claims on 
the Liberal party; so that the Treasury Board contained one 
superfluous member and one superfluous salary. When the 
arrangement was questioned by the Opposition, Mr. GLap- 
stoNE explained that the pressure of public business re- 


quired the elevation of the office of Third Lord of the ; 
Treasury to greater importance; and that Lord Lans- ; 


DOWNE’S services would be highly valuable as representing 
the department in the House of Lords. It was notorious that 
at all times, and more especially in Mr. GLapstoner’s adminis- 
tration, the House of Lords had nothing to do with the busi- 
ness of the Treasury, and that, if any financial statement or 
explanation became necessary, it would be made by Lord 
GRaNVILLE, and not by the Junior Lord. It was not less 
certain that the CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer and the Srcre- 
tary of the Treasury would, if they were competent to dis- 
charge their proper duties, be fully able to manage the business 
of the office; but the House of Commons, if the explanation 
was not satisfactory, was unwilling to embarrass Mr. GLap- 
STONE, and all parties probably felt that the Minister could 
not have avoided giving Mr. Ayrton a place. If Mr. Disrar.i 
had made a similar arrangement for the convenience of a Tory 
adherent, and for the political education of a young Tory 
nobleman, Mr. GLapstone’s moral indignation would have fully 
risen to the occasion; but it is one of the privileges of virtue 
to dally safely with the semblance of vice. As Mr. Disrak.i 
is thought to be on some minor points not sufficiently scrupu- 
lous, it is felt that he should be watched with a vigilance which 
would not be applicable to Mr. GLapstone. Lord LanspowNe 
is still studying public business at the Treasury, with no 
injury except to some future competitor whom he will defeat 
in right of his earlier experience of office. Notwithstanding 
the democratic equality of modern doctrines, no one really 
grudges a harmless job perpetrated for the benefit of the 
grandson of old Lord Lanspownr. ‘The descendant of two 
peers who between them held Cabinet rank for nearly a hun- 
dred years finds a natural home in the Treasury. Any other 
Liberal Prime Minister would have given Lord LanspowNE 
a place, but it was characteristic of Mr. GLapstone that he 
invented an office for one member of his party, and a salary 
for another. If his defence of the appointment of Mr. 
SransFeLp had not been merely conventional, the extra 
salary would not have been abolished ten months after it 
had first been created. ‘The duties of the Treasury are 
neither more nor less onerous in 1869 than at the end of 1868 ; 
but it has been found possible to give Mr. Sransrexp the title 
corresponding to his duties by removing Mr. Ayrton to a post 
m which he will only annoy the inhabitants of London 
and the Board of Works, instead of keeping under-secretaries 
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and chief clerks in a chronic state of irritation. Mr. Ayrton 
will not be led like Mr. Layarp into any deviation from pre- 
cedent by enthusiastic preference of mosaic to fresco-painting. 
Mr. GLapstTone, though he possesses a cultivated taste, pro- 
bably prefers a Minister of Public Works who will not mix 
himself up with artistic controversies. If Mr. Layarp, who 
might have been usefully employed in improving the parks and 
the streets, involves himself in a squabble with a Spanish Minis- 
ter, some more unsuitable employment for his energies will be 
easily discovered. Unfortunately the Church no longer offers a 
refuge for discomfited placemen, as in the days when Sir ArTaur 
WELtEsLey, as Irish Secretary, recommended a claimant to 
take orders, because he could not insure him a secular appoint- 
ment of 1,000/. a year. Some embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment would be saved if Mr. Ayrton could be relegated to a 
deanery. Mr. Layarp is, as Lord Excuo truly says, the only 
Minister of Works whom a friend would have thought of con- 
sulting in private on a building or a picture. Mr. Ayrton is 
promoted only because his services were not found to be 
highly valuable in the post which he previously held. 

As the acceptance of office by Mr. W. H. Guapsrone will, 
according to the official eulogist, save 1,000/. a year, it may 
perhaps be thought that the further reduction of the number 
of clerks in the public offices is not urgently necessary. The 
present Government has probably created as many places as it 
has abolished, if the salaries are taken into consideration. Mr. 
Ayrton alone has cost the country several hundreds in the 
form of additional pay to a substitute to perform his duties. 
Mr. Layarp’s entrance into the diplomatic service will involve 
pensions to some of those whom he supersedes. It is probably 
necessary that a constitutional Government should be adminis- 
tered with some regard to personal claims and to party con- 
venience, but exceptional professions of purity invite criticism. 
The humble enthusiast who calls upon newspaper readers to 
admire Mr. Giapstonr’s regard for economy will scarcely 
persuade them that the Minister gave his son 1,000l. a year 
for the exclusive purpose of saving another 1,000/. a year in 
Mr. SransFeEvp’s salary. The appointment was justifiable, and 
almost laudable, but it was not an extraordinary effort of 
public spirit and self-denial. 


FRANCE. 


i is hard to believe that we are separated by only twelve 
months from the Baupin Demonstration of 1868. At that 
time, though the credit of the Imperial system might have been 
shaken, it was only an alarmist here and there who doubted 
that it would retain all its essential features as long as the 
Emreror lived. It had for enemies only a certain number of 
mad-headed Republicans, and a little knot of intelligent journal- 
ists who devoted their energies to trying to convince the Re- 
publicans that they could work for a common end, It is clear 
enough that the strength of both these parties was underrated. 
When the Mruister of the Interior took fright and kept 60,000 
troops under arms to meet an anticipated pilgrimage to Mont- 
martre, it was thought that over-much anxiety had weakened 
his brain. Later events have shown that, whether the parti- 
cular measures taken by him were wise or foolish, he had 
good ground for regarding a Republican outbreak as a possible 
contingency, and for holding that, if it really came, its 
dimensions might be extremely formidable. Whenever 
moderate journalists preached the necessity of union among 
Liberals, they were supposed to be prompted by the conscious- 
ness that, unless the Republicans would enlist under this flig, 
the Moderates must remain leaders without followers. Now 
from one end of France to the other nothing is talked of 
but the Third Party, and the possibility of combining oppo- 
sition to the Government with adhesion to the dynasty. 
A year ago the three constituents of the situation in France 
seemed to be a strong Government, a possibly strong demo- 
cratic Opposition, and a certainly weak constitutional Oppo- 
sition. To-day the first and last elements have to all 
appearance changed places, and only the second remains as it 
was. It is still impossible to estimate the available strength 
of the Republican party with any approach to accuracy. ‘Too 
little is known of the motives which animate its members, or 
of the relations existing between them and other classes of the 
community, to allow of even a good guess. ‘Thus, to mention 
only a single point, many of the Paris artisans are men who 
come into town for six months, and then go back to their 
homes in the country for the remainder of the year. Are 
these men to be ranked among the artisan or the peasant 
class? With which would their sympathies lie, supposing the 
two to be pitted against each other? ‘They swell the great 
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army of labour in the capital, and consequently it is often 
assumed that the Republic can command their support when 
the time comes. But if the soil once gets hold of a man, it 
has a wonderful attraction for him ever after, and in this case 
the land is their mistress for half their working life. 


The approaching elections to fill up the four vacancies in 
the representation of Paris caused by the determination of 
the present members to sit for other constituencies will con- 
tribute somewhat to the clearing up of this and other uncer- 
tainties. The position of affairs in France has undergone so 
great a change since the general election as to make it perfectly 
possible that the voters may be actuated by quite different 
motives in November from those which guided them in May. 
It is at least conceivable that the great object of the Paris 
workmen on the former occasion was to read the Government 
and the country a lesson, and in that case the most obvious 
way of gaining their purpose was to return the most extreme 
candidates. 1f any such design was really entertained, it must 
be admitted to have been completely successful. The attitude 
of Paris and Lyons worked one revolution in the plans of the 
Government, and another in those of the moderate Opposition. 
It was the sudden revelation of Republicanism that led to the 
development of the Third Party out of the ruins of the old 
majority, and it was the same cause that led the Emperor to 
seek to conciliate the newly-formed organization. Distrust 
in Naroteon III. drove reasonable Conservatives to insist 
on having some voice in the government of the country. 
Distrust in himself or his system drove Napotron III. to 
give a reluctant assent to their demand. Now, however, the 
condition of affairs is completely altered. The choice lies 
no longer between Personal government and a Republic. A 
coalition between the Moderates and the Radical Opposi- 
tion would, to all appearance, leave the united Liberal party 
absolute masters of France. The Emperor would have 
nothing to turn to but the army, and the army wholly dissoci- 
ated from the people is an untried weapon in French politics. 
If there is any disposition on the part of the Paris workmen 
to avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded, the 
coming elections must call it forth. The violence of the 
revolutionary press must have disgusted those who are not 
prepared to provoke a catastrophe at any cost. The his- 
tory of the summer has made it more than probable that 
all that is required for the restoration of Parliamentary 
government may be secured by Parliamentary methods; 
and if the Democratic party has no confidence in the de- 
termination of the 116, it can take care that their failing 
courage shall be reinforced by men who are willing to fight a 
more daring battle on the same constitutional field. As an 
index, therefore, of Democratic sentiment in France the 
approaching Paris elections will be extremely valuable. If 
the Irreconcilables have everything their own way; if the 
verdict of the constituencies in the autumn differs from their 
verdict in the spring only in being more hostile to the Govern- 
ment; if, in order to manifest their detestation of the Empire, 
the electors are willing to throw away their votes upon can- 
didates who will refuse the preliminary oath, no doubt 
will remain as to the disposition of one great section of 
the French people. The Government and the constitutional 
Opposition must alike count the great towns among their 
declared enemies, and the triumph of national freedom will 
be achieved, if it is achieved at all, in spite, rather than by 
the aid, of the artisan class. If, on the contrary, the ballot- 
boxes tell a different story from that which is repeated every 
day in the columns of the Republican papers, the prospects of 
Parliamentary institutions will be invested with new hopeful- 
ness. It is, comparatively speaking, a matter of little import- 
ance what are the precise aspirations of a French Deputy at 
this conjuncture. What is of importance is that he should 
be content to strive after them within the strict limits of Par- 
liamentary action. The contempt for mere political liberty 
which seems to characterize the extreme section of Democrats 
in all countries, and under every system of government, leads 
universally to a low estimate of representative institutions ; 
and in proportion as this prevails, the tendency of every 
revolution will be to make physical force the sole arbiter 
between contending parties. 


A controversy has been lately going on between the jour- 
nals which represent the Parliamentary Opposition as to the 
object to which the efforts of the Third Party, and of so many 
ofthe Left as are willing to act in concert with them, ought to 
be directed when the Corps Législatif reassembles. According 
to one view of the case, the first thing to be insisted on is an 
immediate dissolution. The present Chamber does not pro- 


perly represent France. The elections were carried on under the 
direct superintendence of the Government, and the result was 


visible in the return of a large number of official candidates 
who would have had no chance if the influence of the autho- 
rities had not been exerted in their favour. These facts are 
not denied by those who take the opposite view. On the con- 
trary, it is for these very reasons tuat they are anxious to see 
a dissolution postponed. The electoral machinery at the 
disposal of the Government is so extensive, and in such good 
order, that they fear lest it should again be used for the same 
object. It might be possible perhaps to obtain from the 
Minister of the Iytertor a disclaimer of official candidatures, 
but in every constituency where parties are at all equa 

balanced there would still be a candidate who had, and a candi- 
date who had not, the support of the local authorities. Whether 
the former was designated as “ official,” or merely known as 
the candidate of the party enjoying the favour of the Prefect 
and the Mayor, would make but little difference in the polling, 
Looked at in this aspect, the defects in the present electoral 
system are only one among many effects of a common cause, 
They have their source in over-centralization, and they can 
only be removed by a radical reform of the local administration, 
When the Corps Législatif has accomplished this indispensable 
work, free elections will follow as a matter of course. Until 
it has accomplished it, professions of abstention on the part of 
the Government will be nothing more than a form of words, 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for foreigners to give a decided 
preference to one or other of these views. They must neces- 
sarily depend for acceptance upon the estimate in which the 
present Chamber is held. If the sudden awakening of last 
July symbolizes a genuine change of opinion in the Deputies, 
the Corps Législatif may really represent ‘France, notwith- 
standing the questionable antecedents of many of its members; 
and in that case it may be better adapted to the particular 
work prepared for it than a Chamber of more legitimate 
origin. Converted sinners sometimes make better mission- 
aries than saints who have never gone astray. On the other 
hand, supposing the coalition of the 116 to be attribut- 
able to no higher motive than a momentary panic, it may 
already have discharged its function, and be only fit for 
immediate dissolution. Of the two hypotheses, the former 
seems the most probable, and for this reason we are inclined 
to agree with that section of the Opposition which proposes 
to get a good deal more out of the existing Chamber before 
replacing it with a more deserving successor. 


MOB DEMONSTRATIONS. 


HERE is no doubt that a most fatal blow was aimed, and 

aimed successfully, at all recognised principles of law 
and order when, on the suggestion of Mr. Bricut, Mr. Beates 
led a ragged army of proletaires against the railings of Hyde 
Park. 1t was a national humiliation as gratuitous as it was 
mortifying. ‘There was really nothing to justify or to excuse 
it. One excuse, indeed, there was forthcoming at the time, and 
it has been repeated since. It was said then, and is said now, 
that this outrage was the natural result of the weakness of the 
Government. How could a Ministry left with a minority in 
the House of Commons use vigorous measures against @ 
London mob which rallied round the standard of Reform? 
Of course a Ministry which governs by a minority governs at 
a disadvantage. Still we think that a little pluck would have 
won for Lord Drersy’s Government a really substantial support 
out of doors. Many persons (we dare not say all) would 
have merged the duty of Whig partisanship in the greater 
duty of English citizenship. And persons who were not 
partisans at all would have helped the Government in doing 
that which it was its express business to do. But there 
is another excuse alleged in justification of an inactivity for 
which Mr. WavpoLe is not solely to blame. No one 
but a bitter partisan could observe, or can now remember, 
without pain, the attitude which it pleased Mr. GLapsTone to 
assume on that occasion. Mr. Guapsrons is a highminded 
man, and must despise ignoble alliances. It was in his power 
to repudiate the alliance of the Whitechapel and Clerkenwell 
roughs. Yet he did not repudiate it. His house was sere- 
naded by a ragged army of the class which boasted that it 
had defied the soldiers and beaten the police. The salutations 
of this unseemly and unsavoury crowd were received with 
the courtesy due only to peaceful and respectable citizens. 
The concourse, the violence, and the menace extorted no 
rebuke and no effectual, if any, disclaimer on the part of a 
man who aspires to add to the titles of orator and Parlia- 
mentary leader the higher title of statesman. On such an 
occasion not to have sternly rebuked was virtually to 
approve the insult which was offered to the Sovereign whose 
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Minister Mr. Guapstone had been, and to authority which 
he had exercised, and hoped to exercise again. The whirligig 
of time has brought a quick revenge for the unworthy and 
undignified spleen which encouraged public disorder for the 
sake of discrediting a rival Minister. Mr. GLADsTonE’s con- 
duct on that occasion is not forgotten yet. At the present 
moment it irritates, annoys, and frightens quiet folks. Some 
ask, with no small show of reason, whether it is part of 
Mr. GiapsTone’s policy to encourage these demonstrations. 
Others ask whether he is afraid to discourage them. To 
each of these questions he has, unfortunately for his own 
reputation, suggested an affirmative reply by his past con- 
duct. If his future actions belie the expectations of mankind 
he will have conferred as much happiness on his friends as 
he will have caused disappointment to his enemies. 

Just now it is evident that, if he takes no active steps to 
suppress these outbreaks, they will continue and increase. The 
Fenian demonstration of two Sundays ago was held without any 
legitimate object. It was a gathering of the proletarian riff-raff 
of London for the sole purpose of intimidating the Govern- 
ment and annoying orderly citizens. It offended the religious 
scruples of many, and the peaceful principles of all. It was 
at once an impudent and a cowardly display. The parade of 
the American stars and stripes, of the Irish green flag, and of 
the Jacobinical red flag was an absurd anachronism. But it 
proved two things—the impunity accorded to even puerile 
defiance oS the Government, and the consciousness of this im- 
punity on the part of the defiers. The whole body of noisy 
boys and squalid loafers collected in Hyde Park would have 
fled panic-stricken before a well-disciplined brigade of police 
and special constables. No arms heavier or sharper than 
staves were required for their dispersion. Had the gentry and 
tradesmen of Marylebone and St. James’s been arrayed along 
with one half of the metropolitan police, the mob that brayed 
the “ Marseillaise” would not have faced them for one whole 
minute. But there was no police to resist. What police 
there was assisted rather than resisted. 

There can be but one consequence of such an incident. It 
will be repeated ad injinitum. To the ordinary vagabond and 
loafer a Sunday procession through the streets of London is 
the greatest of all treats. It combines the greatest amount of 
personal enjoyment with the greatest amount of annoyance to 
others. It unites the charms of music, of company, of banners 
and mottoes, with the greater charm of insulting some by- 
standers and assaulting others. To the pickpocket and ex- 
convict it presents a delicious opportunity for exercising their 
special art on the pockets of innocent spectators. To the accom- 
plished atheist of the Seven Dials or the New Cut it offers an 
occasion for wounding theears of all decent folk with a mixture 
of blasphemy and filth such as otherwise rarely issues from 
English lips. To the ordinary propagandist of communistic 
views it gives disciples in the science of universal havoc and 
confiscation. Where so many pleasures combine to attract, it 
is hard to expect that the self-denial of the masses will resist 
the proffered indulgence. It is hard to expect that the oppor- 
tunities of indulgence will not be made, when they do not 
already exist. Amnesty meetings may be indefinitely repeated 
without offending the fastidiousness of those who frequent 
them. And, if perehance one portion of the listening mob 
becomes disgusted with the reiterated panegyric of Fenian 
virtues, the ingenuity which has been so often pitted against 
the knowledge and experience of the criminal courts may 
be credited with the ability to find a pretext for bringing 
together the dregs of metropolitan felonry and blackguardism. 
Altogether the prospect of repeating these meetings on any and 
every Sunday, at the discretion of Whitechapel and the Tower 
Hamlets, is tolerably certain, if not very cheering. 

It becomes then a question of some interest whether they 
ought to be continued without let or hindrance. We only say 
modestly that this question arises; for in this day of laissez. 
aller it sounds absurdly bigoted to lay down any proposition 
—particularly any proposition regarding duty—in a positive 
form. Duty is sadly at a discount nowadays. Men see a 
policeman assailed by half a dozen ruffians in the streets, and 
stand quietly by without offering to help him, and other men 
applaud them for their inertness. “ Why the devil should one 
“interfere?” is the exclamation of modern Chivalry. Three 
or four men see one man drag a woman forcibly away with 
the evident intention of inflicting some violent assault, which 
within five minutes, in the form of a gun-shot wound, 
kills her, and not one of them comes to the rescue. 
‘Why the devil should one interfere between a man and his 
“wife?” exclaims modern Propriety. When such sentiments 
Prevail, we feel that it is rash to hazard any old-fashioned 


exactly what is, and what will be, said in defence of the 
present inaction. What harm do these meetings do? What 
comes of them? Are they not simply absurd parades of 
tumultuary impotence? Men march with fife and drum 
through the crowded streets to demand the liberation of certain 
prisoners; and their demand is refused. They march again, 
with the same noise and all sorts of revolutionary symbols, to 
demand the abolition of landed property, or of the Three per 
cent. Consols. That demand is refused also. Nothing comes 
of either. There has been so much bluster, braggadocio, and 
tall talk; but nothing more. The men who marched and the 
men who talked have simply made themselves ridiculous ; and 
it is rather to be desired that they should make themselves 
ridiculous in this way. There are a good many people, not 
notorious for habitual oddity, who argue in this way, and 
therefore we suppose that to them the argument seems forcible. 
But, in our humble opinion, they who thus argue ignore two 
things—the ordinary action of human nature, and the true 
sphere of human government. How can any one infer from 
the character of one or two demonstrations the character of 
those that will follow? Because no one has been murdered 
at any of them and no raid made by the processionists on pri- 
vate property, is it certain that all future demonstrations will 
be equally harmless? It is easy to imagine cases which 
would present the most entire contrast to such unifor- 
mity. Only let there be a strong Hiberno-American 
element in the next amnesty gathering, and let one or 
two fervid preachers of sedition give the word, and the 
vicinity of Piccadilly would most likely know what Paris and 
Berlin have at rare intervals experienced. That such an out- 
break would be put down we have no doubt. But with what 
violence, and with what bloodshed! The police, long habituated 
to passive contemplation of such scenes, would find themselves 
unexpectedly engaged with an armed and frantic mob. The 
sudden and unprepared conflict would necessarily place them 
at a great disadvantage at first, and the success which finally 

rewarded their prowess would be achieved by no common 
sacrifice of life. Should the military be called in to their aid, 

the intensity of the struggle would be in direct proportion to 

the inertness by which it had been postponed. A mob 

which had enjoyed an unimpeded run over London for a 

series of years, suddenly confronted by troops, would resent 

the interference as an insult and a wrong. Forgetful of its 

impotence, it would perhaps rush on an unequal contest and 

signalize the triumph of its victors by a loss of life ten times 

greater than would have followed the uniform prosecution of 
repressive measures. Again, Mr. GLapsrone should remember 

that it is not becoming in a well-governed State to allow its 

citizens to run riot after the fashion of Mr. Beaes’s rabble 

and Mr. Fixtan’s Fenians. He has immolated the Irish 

Church in deference to the public opinion of Europe; but 

the same public opinion of Europe is at this moment severely 

scanning these Hyde Park demonstrations. This is not the 

prescriptive tradition of France or Prussia; least of all, of 

England. Orderly petition and honest remonstrance as 

much as you like; but no semi-military processions through 

the public streets, with banners of foreign nationalities and 

mottoes of domestic sedition, These are not warranted by 

the Bill of Rights, and are directly opposed to the statute 

law of the realm. 


Mr. Guapstone has drunk deeply of the cup of popularity, 
without yet tasting its bitters. ‘To him “the people” is as a 
beautiful mistress, known only by her smiles and her loveli- 
ness. His gratitude for a favour which he highly appreciates 
naturally dulls his perception of defects which mar the beauty 
of his idol. To him the mob of Clerkenwell is, we fear, the 
people of England. Against followers so devoted it is terrible 
to think of using foree, which, under all circumstances, the 
gentleness of his nature or the peculiarity of his prejudices 
would reject as a conception too uncongenial to be enter- 
tained. But Mr. Giapstone must bear in mind that he 
is something more than a popular member of Parliament 
and a powerful speaker. He is the Queen’s responsible 
First Minister. When he took that responsibility on him- 
self, he surrendered personal prejudices and antipathies. 
He is a conscientious man, and his conscience must tell 
him that he has a higher duty to perform than that of 
consulting his own scruples when the tranquillity of the 
country is at stake. There have been epochs in the history 
of England when she was on the point of yielding to the 
domination of mobs more angry and infuriate than those 
which now play at insurrection in Hyde Park; and in a 
former generation the sack of half London attested the 
weakness of the Ministers of the day. At the present day 
there is as much need as ever for firmness which was 
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fatally wanting in 1780. The deference to law is visibly 
diminished everywhere. London and Birmingham are less 
safe from the threats and violence of the rabble than 
similar towns in any civilized country of the Continent. 
People ask, How long is this state of things to continue? 
How long is anarchy to be endured and almost encouraged 
by the Queen’s Ministers? If Mr. Guiapsrone has arrived 
at the conclusion that these demonstrations ought to be 
naturalized as a domestic institution in the land, it is his duty 
to let the world know it; so that people who love law and 
stable government may have time to put their houses in order 
before they prepare to migrate to countries where the dregs of 
the populace are not in visible ascendency, and where all 
government and all authority have not sunk to the lowest 
depths of popular contempt. 


RUSSIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


koe unexpected troubles in Dalmatia, and the excitement 
which has spread into the neighbouring Turkish pro- 
vinces, have naturally suggested the probability of Russian 
intrigues. The local grievance of liability to conscription 


probably accounts for the resistance which has been offered | 
to the Austrian troops. Much discontent necessarily arises | 


from the introduction of uniform administration into an 


Empire where, from ancient times, every province had enjoyed | 


separate privileges and immunities. It is perhaps more 
surprising that nearly the whole Continent of Europe should 
accept compulsory service as a law of nature than that the in- 
habitants of the Dalmatian seaboard should fail to appreciate 
the most inconvenient result of modern civilization. The 
dispute, whether it is destined to be settled by coercion or by 
compromise, would excite no interest abroad but for the 
political complications which may perhaps have contributed 
to the domestic ditliculty. The mouths of the Cattaro, 
where the disturbances have octurred, are in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the troublesome little State or pro- 
vince of Montenegro, and the highlanders have on more 
than one occasion claimed an access through Austrian ter- 
ritory to the sea. Diplomatically regarded as subjects of 
the Porte, the Montenegrins have long been clients of Russia, 
although they have also occasionally endeavoured to claim 
the patronage of France. As professing Christians they have 
a standing excuse for marauding on Turkish territory; and 
at the bidding of their powerful protector they would be 
not less willing to molest Austria. It has been supposed 
that their maritime claims are inspired by a Power which has 
long wished to possess an Adriatic port, but it is impossible to 
determine the motives which may actuate a semi-barbarous 
tribe. At present it is only known that the Montenegrins are 
agitated, and that the Turkish authorities in their alarm have 
offered their co-operation to the Austrian Government. The 
chronic interference of Russia with the Sclavonic subjects of 
Austria and of Turkey is sufficiently notorious, but on the 
present occasion it seems improbable that the revolt is directly 
the consequence of foreign instigation. An insurrection within 
the Turkish dominions would have been a far more hopeful 
project, since it was not unlikely that in such a contest Austria 
might be neutral. It is not the habit of Russian statesmen 
gratuitously to bind into faggots the sticks which they have 
occasion to break. Although any embarrassment which may 
happen to an unfriendly neighbour may perhaps occasion little 
regret at St. Petersburg, there can be no present desire to 
precipitate the outbreak of an Eastern war. 


Among the many advantageous results of the campaign of 
Sadowa the growing coldness between Russia and Prussia is 
not the least beneficial to Europe. The impolitic vexations 
which have lately been inflicted on the Germans of the Baltic 
provinces wou!d perhaps have excited less sympathy but for 
the national confidence which has been fostered by the aggran- 
dizement of Prussia. The change of policy which has taken 
place finds expression in the refusal of the Prussian Govern- 
ment to renew the expiring treaty for the reciprocal extradi- 
tion of political offenders. A Power of the first order is no longer 
contented to act as a police agent for an oppressive neighbour. 
The Convention was as completely one-sided in its operation as 
the Fugitive Slave Law of America; for it was not more likely 
that a Pole from Posen would take refuge in Russian territory 
than that Kentucky should be asked to restore a fugitive 
negro to Ohio. In Germany, too, as in the Northern States 
of America, popular feeling corrected to a certain extent the 
vexatious tendency of the law. In ordinary cases refugees 
irom the Kingdom of Poland were tolerably safe in the 
Prussian dominions, although during the late insurrection 
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the officers in command on the Polish frontier disco 
in every way the hopeless resistance to Russia. The re- 
fusal to renew the treaty is an official recognition of the 
public opinion of Northern Germany. Henceforth the Polish 
victims of Russia, and especially the Jews, who are exposed to 
a double measure of persecution, will be entitled to legal as 
well as to practical hospitality if they can find their way over 
the Northern or Southern enclosure of their prison into Posen 
or Galicia. The Germans have no special love for the Poles, 
but they have still less sympathy with the design of maki 
the Russian language and religion universal within the limits 
of the Empire. Patriotic Prussians remember and resent the 
arrogance with which, not twenty years ago, the Emperor 
Nicuo.as threw down his warder at a moment when a colli- 
sion with Austria seemed unavoidable. The present King 
probably shared the indignation of the Prussian army, 
although he may still not be indisposed to maintain friendly 
relations with Russia. With a dependent converted into a 
formidable rival, Russia will now be compelled to regard Aus- 
tria with a certain deference. It would be the height of 
rashness to engage in a quarrel with Austria and Turkey until 
the aid or the neutrality of Prussia was secured. 


There are other reasons for attributing to Russia pacific 
intentions. The health and strength of the Emperor are 
believed to be prematurely declining, and the immediate effect 
' of the emancipation of the serfs has not been to increase 
wealth or prosperity. Above all, the projected railways 
which are designed for purposes of offensive or defensive war 
furnish for the present the surest guarantee of peace. The 
| estimate for eight military lines amounts to several millions 


| sterling, which will certainly not be raised, either at home or 


_ abroad, unless capitalists are satisfied that there is no danger of 
an early war. In ordinary cases anticipated profits form a 


collateral security for Government loans which are contracted 


| for railway purposes; but the lines which are now to be 
| constructed have been avowedly laid out without regard to 
commercial necessities. It may be assumed that the generals 
and military engineers have designed the proposed railways 
with competent skill and foresight ; but it has been their sole 
concern to provide for the advance or retreat or lateral move- 
ment of troops, and for the transport of military stores. Two 
lines from the north-east and south-east are to convey rein- 
forcements from the interior to the province of Warsaw, which 
extends like a peninsula between the Prussian and Austrian 
dominions. It has often been said that, by thrusting a wedge 
into civilized Europe, Russia had secured the means of holding 
Germany in awe; but the advantage of a position on the 
flank of Austria and Prussia is confined to offensive opera- 
tions. A Russian army in Poland would in its turn be 
threatened on both flanks if the two neighbouring Powers 
were hostile. Every precaution will be taken to protect the 
new Polish railways from the attacks of an enemy; but 
Colonel Hamtey, in his late work, has shown the vulnerable 
character of almost all railway communications. To form a 
judgment of the present intentions of Russia, it is only neces- 
sary to remember that the construction of the lines will 
require time as well as money. ‘The projection of a railway 
to be used in a campaign against Prussia is an admission that 
such an enterprise could not prudently be undertaken until 
the new communication is opened. In the present state of 
Europe a pledge of peace to last for five years is not to be 
lightly valued. At the end of that interval all the relations 
of the Great Powers may perhaps be changed, and it is at 
least possible that the railways will not have been made. 


The line which is to traverse the Crimea to Sebastopol 
leaves Odessa to the west, as a place not included in the 
general system of defence. A line from Paris to Toulon 
without a branch to Marseilles, or a line from London to the 
north-west which made no provision for the trade of Liver- 
pool, would be scarcely less anomalous. _ It is not impossible 
that towns may hereafter spring up along the military lines of 
railway, as in the analogous case of the old Roman roads in 
Britain and in many other countries; but for a long time the 
lines will pay but a small fraction of their working expenses, 
and the cost of plant and maintenance, as well as of construc- 
tion, must be borne by the Government. Unless a large 
supply of rolling-stock is kept at all times ready for the con- 
veyance of troops and stores, the railways will on an emergency 
be scarcely more useful than artillery without ammunition. 
On some of the lines it will scarcely be worth while to run 
goods or passenger trains, and a railway to be used solely 
for military purposes is an expensive luxury. If in 1854 


there had been a railway from Moscow to Sebastopol, the 
English and French attack on the town would have been 
hopeless; but the necessity of the case would have sugg 
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a descent on the line of railway at the isthmus of Pere- 
kop, or at any point which might be more accessible. A 
military communication, like a mechanical bearing, is as weak 
as its weakest part; and it will probably be found that some 
of the projected railways will provide an enemy with addi- 
tional positions to assail. The internal lines which are to pro- 
vide for the control of the Caucasus, and for access to the 
Russian possessions in Central Asia, will be out of the reach of 
any civilized adversary. The drawbacks to the advantage of 
constructing them are exclusively financial, and the difliculty 
of raising money will be overcome if the Government is in 
earnest. All the undertakings would be indefinitely postponed 
if Russia were to be involved in a European war; and it may 
therefore be inferred that the Emperor and his counsellors 
intend to remain on good terms with their neighbours until 
they have both borrowed seven or eight millions, and com- 
pleted between two and three thousand miles of railway. 


BROADHEAD RETIRES. 


HE Aristives of Sheffield has resolved to retire from the 

scene of his successes, and an ungrateful and unappre- 
ciating community must pay the very proper penalty for its 
inability or unwillingness to recognise the Kuergete of society. 
So it has always been. Mr. Wittiam Broapueap but illus- 
trates a law of history. Of old a tedious good man was 
ostracized ; and nowadays politicians and educationalists, as 
the new phrase is, voluntarily emigrate with more or less 
success. The late Mr. Sourney and his friends thought 
seriously of setting up a communist Utopia on the Susque- 
hanna. CromweLt was all but on shipboard for the Far 
West; the Pilgrim Fathers sailed and prospered. Westward 
not only the tide of empire, but the great ocean of philanthropy 
and neglected patriotism, seems to flow. What is our loss is 
another country’s gain. 

To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 


BRoADHEAD drops a sympathetic tear on his own ostracism. 
He takes his farewell of England clothed in mourning garb, 
and he pronounces his own funeral oration with becoming 
sadness and in tender accents of regret, not only for himself, 
but for the proverbial ingratitude of mankind; above all for 
that “ dear old Sheffield” which he has served, not only so 
wisely, but too well. As Mr. Broapneap has called attention 
to his public services, and looks on them with fond com- 
placency, not unmingled with regret that his career is closed, 
we must be allowed also to place our chaplet of congenial 
nightshade and ratsbane on his tomb. 
His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. . . . 

With the modesty always inseparable from high genius, Mr. 
BroapueaD does not, we think, do entire credit to his greatness. 
That greatness we conceive consists, not so much in the crimes 
which he has perpetrated, as in the strength and heroic pro- 
portions of character which he has exhibited. There is, as 
fur as we remember, but one demigod of crime who equals 
as he certainly did not excel—Mr. Broapueap, and his cha- 
racter has been drawn by a master-hand. ‘“ When we see our 


“hero,” says FieLpinG, pronouncing the elegiac panegyric of ! 


JonatHAN WILD the Great, “without the least assistance or 


his crimes not with the nightcap pulled over his face, but 
wearing the martyr’s palm, and proclaiming himself, and 
moreover being accepted as, a benefactor of mankind. Broap- 
HEAD pronouncing his valedictory address, and pocketing the 
proceeds of the BroapuEapD Emigration Fund, clothed in black 
and with a choker, not of brown hemp, but of white muslin, 
and preaching an edifying and much applauded discourse 
on the sacred duty of murder and rattening to a large and 
sympathetic audience, and promising more rattening and 
more murders to come, is, in our judgment—though we 
are constrained to differ from so famous a judge of human 
conduct as FiELpINc—a much more sublime spectacle, and 
more interesting to humanity, than any commonplace in- 
terview with Catcrart. It rounds the circle of Mr. Broap- 
HEAD’s course to see him not only defying all laws human and 
divine, but exhaling with something of the odour of sanctity 
itself. A vulgar rogue is often ruined and brought to the 
gallows by not playing deep enough. As Lutuer himself, an 
eminent moralist, recommended men to sin boldly, firmly con- 
vinced that sins superhuman would in the long run tell as 
virtues of a peculiar kind, so it has been reserved for Mr. 
BroapueEap to get off the scene with something of a triumph. 
Here we say that he has, as a moral spectacle, greatly the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Jonatuan Wiip. Of course we are open to 
So.on’s objection that no man ought to be called ous | 
happy and glorious before the hour of death ; the law of Lyne. 
and the bowie-knife may even yet prevent the dramatic com- 
pleteness and moral finish of Mr. Broapneab’s exemplary life. 
But history will lose a great lesson if Mr. BroapHeap does not 
bid farewell to the world which he has adorned, dying in his 
bed with the same holy calm and consolatory contemplation and 
retrospect of a well-spent life with which he lingers over his 
connexion with dear old Sheffield. 


Mr. Broapuead, in his valedictory address, confined himself, 
however, to a vague panegyric of himself and his good deeds. 
His funeral oration was of the loosest ; it lacked the enumera- 
tion of his guod and great deeds. He sacrificed himself for 
the good of others; on the altar of corporate duty he has 
immolated his own peace and his own success in life. He has 
done things for which he admits he has been universally con- 
demned, and for the consequences of which his accomplices 
have made him the scapegoat. He has loved Trade-unionism, 
he admits, perhaps “ not wisely, but too well.” These are his 
own words: ‘ What I have done was for the good of others, 
“and no benefit to myself.” His “ views,” as he euphemis- 
tically expresses it, “may have been mistaken”; he only 
regrets that “time does not assuage the bitter feeling against 
“him.” At the expense of Mr. Broapueap’s blushes, which, 
we fear, like other exemplary men he must feel when he 
finds his good deeds characterized as fame, we must recall his 
little “‘ mistakes.” Our memories are short, and of all annals 
contemporary history is soonest forgotten. We therefore 
supplement the facts which Mr. Broapueap’s modesty sup- 
presses. Mr. Broapueap hired a bravo named Snaw to blow 
up the house of one Fearxenoven for 3/., which sum was 
paid and the job faithfully executed. He also paid 15/. to 
one Hatiam for blowing up Messrs. WHEATMAN’s premises. 
Mr. BroapueaD also hired and paid the same Hatiam and a 
fellow-assassin named Crookes, for the sum of 15/., to murder 
one LinLEY, a commission which was also faithfully executed. 
The summary of his good deeds, as we had occasion to write 


“ pretence, setting himself at the head of a gang which he | them two years and a half ago, consisted in procuring four 
“had not any shadow of right to govern; if we view him | men to be shot at, and one to be shot dead; in procuring 
“ maintaining absolute power and exercising tyranny over a | seven houses and two factories to be blown up; and further, 


“lawless crew, contrary to all law but that of his own will; 
“if we consider him setting up an open trade publicly, in de- 
“fiance, not only of the laws of the country, but of the com- 
“mon sense of his countrymen; if we first see him first 
“ contriving the robbery ”—in Mr. Broapuean’s case the mur- 
der—“ of others, and again defrauding the robbers of that booty 
“which they had risked their necks to acquire, here sure he 
“ must appear most admirable, and we may challenge not only 
“ the truth of history, but almost the latitude of fiction, to equal 
“his glory.” In one respect Mr. Wittiim Broapneap has 
a decided advantage over Mr. JonatHan Witp. Mr. 
found a euthanasia, as Fie.pinG thinks, and a crowning glory, 
and attained a perfect “ finishing of his character,” in that 
after all his mighty exploits he was hanged by the neck till he 
was dead. But, with all submission to Mr. WiLp’s biographer, 
we demur to this view. To hang a great scoundrel is, after all, 
poor and merely poetical justice; the scaffold just detracts 
from the murderer’s complete success. Some little weakness 
or imbecility, some subtle fault in character, brings a rogue to 
the halter; but it is the very triumph and glory of wicked- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


in embezzling the funds of the Union of which he was 
Secretary. To these substantial benefits to society he added 
the ornamental fringe of forged letters and threatening letters, 
perjury, and other lesser virtues. And all this for a sacred 
cause, a cause as sacred as that for which tyrants are slain 
and liberty vindicated. Having done all this for society, Mr. 
BroapweaD is indignant that society casts him out. Not 
exactly indignant though—indignation is too coarse a passion 
for this meek and suffering martyr. He is hurt; he is sorry 
and sad at the spectacle of human ingratitude; he is full of 
regrets. He grieves at the hardness of heart of his perse- 
cutors; the magistrates who perversely decline to renew his 
pot-house license; the manufacturers who will not entrust 
their goods to his murderous hands; the Hallamshire men 
who look askance at him. He sorrows most of all for that 
society is leagued against him; he seems to think that, like 
LapuraD, the very heavens and nature itself are visiting 
him, and it were well if it were so, with an abiding curse. 
But even in his banishment he has his consolations. The 
good work which he has begun, he tells his “ kind friends,” 


ness in BroapuEaD for him to disappear from the scene of | will not cease. He believes that “rattening and deeds of 
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“ violence will continue”; it is “an imperative necessity 
“ that these things should be.” The good seed which he has 
sown will bear other seed; other countries will go and do 
likewise. BroapueapD kas his abiding consolations. He has 
not lived in vain; as the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
the Church, so the sufferings of the Devil’s agents will do 
the Devil’s work, and do it more effectually. Broapneap 
forecasts a glorious future in the rise of new BroapHEaDs. 
He reiterates his boast for the past and his pleasant pro- 
phecies for the future. What his accomplices, the leaders 
of Unionism, ought to have said, and what Broapueap avers 
that they are fools and cowards for not having said, is this:— 
“These things have been done in the interest of the trades 
“. . . Wetell the country and the Legislature that so long as 
“ the Unions are left without legal power to enforce reasonable 
“and proper rules and regulations, these things will continue to 
“ accur as hitherto.” The only consolation and hope for us 
is that, if there are still heads to plan these murders, there is at 
least one active pair of hands the less among us to execute 
them. It is something for society, even the society of 
Sheffield, to have cast out this abomination, and to have dis- 
missed Mr. Broapneap to his new home with a curse. 


COLOSSAL FORTUNES. 


WE have often thought that it would be very pleasant to 
possess a princely fortune. There is a pleasure, well under- 
stood by novelists, in simply calling up before our imagination vast 
sums of money and magnificent landed estates. We always like 
the last page, in which the various couples in whom we have taken 
an interest receive their portions with the boundless liberality of a 

d-natured writer of fiction. We admire the young lady in 
the model novel with five hundred thousand acres in a ring-fence 
in Norfolk, a county in Scotland, a castle in Wales, a villa at 
Richmond, a corner-house in Belgrave Square, and eighty thousand 
a year in the Three per Cents.; and we feel a sympathetic thrill 
when Miriam de Mendoza takes a thousand-pound note from a 
bundle on the piano to light the extinguished chibouk of Lord 
Codlingsby. If there is a pleasure in meeting with such gorgeous 
millionaires even in fairyland, how pleasant it must be to be ranked 
amongst their counterparts in real life. Of course the moralist has 
plenty of apophthegms wherewith to damp our satisfaction. There 
are various little sayings about the blessings of mediocrity, the de- 
light of making an honest living by the sweat of one’s brow, and so 
on, which seem rather to savour of the remark about sour grapes. 
Could any of these severe gentlemen withstand the infinite charms 
of boundless wealth, if really within their reach? We admit, 
indeed, that there is probably a certain limitation even to the con- 
veniences of money. We could be tolerably content, say, with a 
hundred thousand a year, and can imagine a doubt whether the 
addition of an equal sum to our annual income might not, after 
that point, begin to give more trouble than it was worth. After 
one had enough to satisfy every possible want, to give free play to 
all one’s tastes in art, literature, or science, to have the most com- 
fortable of houses, and the best of all possible eating and drinking, 
we might doubt whether an addition to our wealth might not 
bring more responsibility than amusement. We have heard it 
said that a man who resolves to spend all his income upon him- 
self finds it very difficult, after he has passed a certain point, 
to find any new way of employing his fortune satisfactorily. Of 
course it is always open to a man to muddle away his money, 
in gambling or charity, to any conceivable extent; but there is 
practically a limit to the sum which can be — directly 
upon oneself. What that limit may be it is, of course, very 
difficult to fix in practice ; but there is no great temptation to be 
so rich that your wealth becomes a burden. Putting this question 
out of sight, and it is one that has little practical interest for most 
people, the natural expression of the feelings of the unregenerate 
man is that summed up so forcibly in Clough’s ballad :— 

How pleasant it is to have money, heigho ! 
How pleasant it is to have money ! 


And as much of it as possible. 

Few, however, of the poorer classes will content themselves 
with this reflection on hearing of one of those vast fortunes 
whose existence is occasionally brought before us. We are, it may 
be, a little too jealous, or possibly a little too philosophical or too 
humane, to look upon them with that simple pleasure with which 
we contemplate a work of art, or with which ladies will gloat 
over the stores in a jeweller’s shop-window. We are driven to 
reason about it, and to ask jwhether colossal fortunes are, or 
can be made, good things for the country in which they exist. 
Our reflections probably take the form of a simple argu- 
ment for demonstrating the benefits of equality. It is plain 
that the sum of human happiness will be greater, if a hundred 
men have each a thousand a year, than if one man had a hundred 
thousand a year and the rest nothing. After the first few thou- 
sands, every additional thousand accumulated upon a single pos- 
session gives him less additional pleasure than its predecessors, 
To raise an income of twenty to one of twenty-one thousand a 
year gives very little extra gratification to its owner; he ma 

eep another horse or two, and buy a few more pictures, but, all 


his chief wants being gratified, he can at most add afew com. 
paratively insignificant luxuries to his stock. On the other hand, 
the addition of the same income to a man who was previousl 

in the depths of poverty may lift him definitely to a higher lev 

and make his lite one of comfort, instead of one of constant toi 
and vexation. The argument proves conclusively that, given a 
certain total of revenue in a country, it will produce more happi- 
ness when widely distributed than when divided into very un- 
equal lumps, ‘lhe ordinary complaint about the rich growing, 
richer and the poor poorer seems generally to imply a tacit 
assumption of this kind. It is supposed that there is only a 
certain quantity of wealth in the country, and that, if one 
man gets a larger share, it must necessarily be made up from: 
those of his poorer neighbours, If this were the real state of 
the case, it should be the greatest object of philanthropists to 
devise some means by which wealth might be made to flow uni- 
formly over the whole surface of the country, instead of gatheri 


in irregular masses, and being spread thinly in one quarter an 


thickly in another. 


Without asking whether this is applicable to any particular 


cases, it is plain that it omits one essential element of the question, 
The assumption that the whole amount of wealth is a fixed quan- 
tity is the reverse of the truth. Nothing, moreover, can be plainer 
than that a rapid growth of wealth is favourable to the develop- 
ment of large fortunes, and that reciprocally the possession of lay, 
fortunes is in many ways favourable to a rapid growth of wealth. 
Some of the most striking phenomena in American society are due 
to the tirst of these truths. There was a time when the genuine 
democratic ideal was partially realized there, and when, as it is 
said, every man in Connecticut was rich enough to keep a one-horse 
chaise, and scarcely anybody rich enough to keep a chaise with 
two horses. That halcyon period has long gone by; and it is plain 
enough that, if American democracy levels everything else, it has at 
least no tendency to level fortunes. We seem to be approaching 
an epoch when such men as Vanderbilt and Drew will be the most 
prominent figures in the great Republic. The growth of sach 
enormous commercial centres as New York and Chicago inevitably 
tends to centralization of wealth. A shrewd speculator who is at 
the centre towards which so many streams of fortune are constantly 
flowing has immense opportunities of growing rich, in Dr. John- 
son’s phrase, beyond the dreams of avarice. There is no probability 
that the tendency will be diminished. The difference between the 
democracies of the future and the old-fashioned aristocracies is 
not that there will be greater equality of wealth in the demo- 
cracies, but that fortunes will be more mobile, and will not 
give rise to families permanently raised above their neighbours, 
We may look forward, in short, with far more confidence to 
a period of gigantic fortunes than to one in which everybody will 
be moderately comfortable. The dreams of socialists may be des- 
tined at some future time to take concrete shape; but so far as we 
can say from experience, the reverse of the process for which they 
pray is mere likely to take place. Not only will great landowners 
become rich by the simple process of sitting stiil and looking on at 
the development of the country, but even if landed estates should 
be summarily cut up and distributed equally amongst the popula- 
tion, some more radical change would be required to check the 
development of huge commercial fortunes. We shall have bankers, 
and manufacturers, and railway proprietors, whose wealth would 
seem to us to be fabulous, even if the most stringent legislation 
should enforce the minute partition of the soil. Gveat fortunes, 
too, are the cause as well as the consequence of a rapid in- 
crease of wealth. No way of getting rich, it is well known, is 
so certain as the possession of a good deal of money. In many 
departments of trade there is a marked tendency to the con- 
ceutration of fortunes, because the unity of management, the 
increased power of organization, and other causes, give a decided 
economical advantage to the possessors of large capitals. Enter- 
prises become possible to them which require long foresight and 
the power of waiting for distant results, though they may be 
ultimately enormously profitable. Nor, however much may be 
done within a certain sphere by co-operation, has it as yet given 
proofs of being able successfully to contend in any wide tield with 
individual management. 

If, then, we assume that the world will continue to grow richer, 
it is highly probable that we shall also witness a steady accumu- 
lation of colossal fortunes. And it is therefore wiser, instead of 
sighing after a chimerical equality, to ask in what way they may! 
be made useful. If fortunes increase, the number of those who 
regard them with envy certainly does not diminish ; and though 
the poverty of the multitude may be in no sense produced by the 
accumulation of capital, it certainly makes it desirable for capital-' 
ists to occupy a position as little invidious as possible. Very rich 
men may be regarded with pleasure from a purely artistic point of 
view ; but there are a good many paupers, who do not care much’ 
for art, and have a very strong appreciation of the pleasure of gettin, 

a slice of their adahbents cake. A miser, according to politic 

economists, is probably doing a great deal of good by his invest- 
ments, whilst the spendthrift is damaging the world as well as him- 
self. But the spendthrift is the popular character, because the’ 
immediate and tangible results of his conduct are apparently advan- 
tageous ; from which itmay be inferred that the miser would do wisely, 
to dispel the popular illusion as much as possible, and to make! 


the good effects of his saving tangible not only to the philosopher, 
but to the vulgar mind. Otherwise the vulgar mind may get 
into an unphilosophical state of irritation. The advantages, indeed, 
of a liberal use of wealth are too obvious to require illustration,’ 
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Everybody who has any money to spend is glad to insist upon 
the unanswerable reasons for spending it upon himself. We are 


delighted to demonstrate that there ought to be a refined and cul- 


tivated class in the community, and further to decide that we, 


‘who have the money, ought to be the refined and cultivated class. 
‘Indeed, if charity reached such a pitch that everybody gave away all 


that may strictly be called supertluous, we should speedily become 
a nation of very commonplace semi-paupers ; and the only, though 
amply sufficient, reason for not insisting upon the practice of 

ending a large part of our incomes on luxury as a solemn duty 
js that we are quite ready enough to do it without any sense of 
duty at all. When, however, our income reaches above a certain 

oint, it is difficult not to go to excess in the discharge of this 

uty. What is to be done then is a question which concerns very 
few people. In an ideal state of things a man would perhaps con- 
sider himself simply as an officer entrusted with a large part of the 
national earnings, to be spent for the good of the world at large. 
The late Mr. Peabody, whose death we learn with sincere regret 
as we write, seems to have discovered one way of approaching to 
this conception ; and people with small incomes must often have 
thought that if they had a great deal more than they could possibly 
spend upon themselves they would endeavour to rival so noble an 
example. When they come to be tried, they generally find it hard 
to act up to the notion; and indeed the difficulty of giving away 
many thousands without doing more harm than good is so enormous 
that it is scarcely to be desired, as it certainly is not to be ex- 
pected, that the example will often be literally followed out. We 
can only hope, in a general way, that the growth of large fortunes 
and the increased publicity of expenditure may gradually generate 
an increased sense of responsibility. There is one other circum- 
stance which tends in the same direction, and whose action may 
be faintly observed in America. It is often remarked that rich 
men are there more liberal and public-spirited in the use of 
wealth. This is partly owing to the principle that what comes 
easily goes easily; and that, in a country where people are accus- 
tomed to the sudden growth and equally sudden disappearance of 
large fortunes, a man learns to care less about so transitory a pos- 
session. It is also due to the collateral result that a man who 
has no motive for founding a great family is without one 
powerful motive for retaining wealth. A decline of the old aris- 
tocratic feeling implies that the son of a very rich man will be 
more generally disposed to start on his own resources, and to look 
forwards to a life of more or less hard work. There is both good 
and evil in this result. A man perhaps is more often hurt than 
benefited by inheriting a large fortune; whilst, on the other hand, 
it is very desirable that everybody should as a matter of course 
look forwards to life in a counting-house or an office. Without 
entering upon so large a subject, we need only remark that 
the tendency of which this is an example is favourable to a 
more generous use of vast wealth, as well as to its frequent accu- 
mulation, 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING’s Pastoral on The Infallibility of 

the Roman Pontiff has a peculiar value at this time, as stating 
all that can be urged by one of the most plausible and accom- 
plished, if not the most learned, advocates of that theory, and one 
of the few of them who understand how to write English. Nor 
only so. The author is commonly reputed to be the person 
selected to move the definition of the new dogma, by the singular 
process of “ preconcerted inspiration,” at the approaching Council, 
and we have at all events now his own authority for saying that 
he is extremely desirous to have it defined there, so that it may 
be presumed he will exert all his influence for the purpose ; indeed 
he has drawn out in detail the particular form which he wishes 
the decree to take. On all these accounts we turned with interest 
to the Pastoral, and the first point which must strike every reader 
is what, to use the least offensive term at all commensurate with 
the occasion, we must call its amazing audacity of statement. 


| Government. 


| 
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make this marvellous assertion. We turn to the next page, 
and read that “against three Pontiffs only do the modern ad- 
versaries of pontifical infallibility bring the charge of heterodoxy. 
Of these three, two, Liberius and Vigilius, are not charged with 
heresy. Whatever be the fault of Honorius . . . his own 
letters remain to prove the orthodoxy of his teaching.” We read 
this passage over and over again, and could hardly believe our 
eyes that we had read it aright. Turn all the affirmatives 
into negatives, and vice versd, and it would be strictly true. What 
delicate shade of distinction may be intended between “ hetero- 
doxy ” and “ heresy ” we will not presume to determine. Be that 
as it may, the learned Catholic author whose work on The Pope 
and the Council we reviewed the other day quotes, in one chapter 
only, instances of fifteen Popes, not including any of the three 
named by Dr. Manning, who have given heretical decisions, 
besides referring elsewhere to many more. In the next place 
Liberius and Vigilius are expressly charged with heresy; the 
former with subscribing an Arian creed—which was held through- 
out the middle ages a conclusive proof that Popes could fall into 
heresy—and Vigilius with contradicting himself three times run- 
ning as to the orthodoxy of the Three Chapters, two of his four 
decisions being inevitably heterodox. The letters of Honorius 
assert, totidem verbis, the Monothelite doctrine of one will in 
Christ, which was condemned as heresy, and himself by name 
as a heretic, by three Ecumenical Councils, before the division 
of East and West. So much for Dr. Manning’s facts. Let us add 
two further examples of a somewhat different kind of audacity 
before proceeding to notice the main argument of the pamphlet. 
Our readers are aware that an Opinion on infallibility and certain 
other points has lately been given by the Theological Faculty of 
Munich in reply to questions addressed to them by the Bavarian 
A more natural procedure, or one more strictly in 
accord with Catholic precedent, there could not be. It is also well 
known that the leading member of the Munich Faculty is Dr. 
Dillinger, who is notoriously the first living theologian (with 
perhaps one exception nearer home) of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the only one, except Dr. Newman, whose learning and abilities 
have gained him an European celebrity. Dr. Manning, who in 
point of knowledge is a baby to him, and who has not been yet 
twenty years a member of the Church upon whose doctrines 
he so peremptorily pronounces, after rating the Munich doctors 
soundly for two pages, “declares with much regret” that this 
Opinion—which has the misfortune to differ from his own—is 
“ seditious.” One more exhibition of Ultramontane modesty may 
suffice. Bishop Maret is known far and wide as the most learned 
member of the French Episcopate. He has just published two 
volumes on the Council, which Dr. Manning tells us he only saw 
while his own sheets were passing through the press. Neverthe- 
less, he settles and snubs the Bishop very effectually in ten pages 
of Postscript, and then dismisses him with a polite sneer at the 
“illusion” of “his learned mind.” May we venture to suggest 
that illusions, of more kinds than one, are also possible in un- 
learned minds ? 

The order of subjects in the Pastoral is, for some reason best 
Inown to the author, inverted in the most arbitrary and tiresome 
manner. First, we have a chapter on “the Opportuneness of Defining 
Papal Infallibility,” assuming it to be an undoubted truth. Next, 
however, fullows a chapter intended to prove from history that the 
doctrine is true, and here again the arrangement is not a little re- 
markable. First, we are carried backwards from the Council of 
Constance (1414) to the Council of Chalcedon (451), where the 
Archbishop discreetly stops, leaving the first four centuries—of 
course much the mostimportant period for his argument—untouched. 
But to appeal to antiquity, he had told us before, “is a heresy and 
a treason,’ the Canon of Trent on its “ unanimous consent” not- 
withstanding. Weare therefore whisked back again to the Council 
of Constance, and take up “ the tradition” from 1414 till 1682, 
where the evidence is wound up with a little discourse on the 
Gallican Articles. The question of the “ 
defining the Pope's infallibility at this time can hardly have much 
interest for those who believe the doctrine to be false. But 


That feature was indeed sufficiently conspicuous in the author's | there are, nevertheless, some very noticeable points in the chapter 
Kensington sermon the other day, but in this last publication he | devoted to this matter. Few reasoners are so fatally open to the 


has outdone himself. 


And this point is the more noteworthy | seductive fallacy of proving too much as Dr. Manning, and we 
because nobody can suppose Dr. Manning to be capable of wilful | suspect some of his 


ltramontane friends will hardly thank him 


misrepresentation, while at the same time a more portentous series | for burning his ships so effectually as he does in more than one 


of misstatements of fact and of history than is contained within 
the short compass of these few pages it would be difficult to find 
in any work of ten times the size. The obvious inference is, “If 
these things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry?” If a writer whose personal integrity is above suspi- 
cion, of finished education, and who only himself became a Roman 
Catholic when well advanced in middle life, can solemnly present 
his “reverend and dear brethren” with such a monstrous travesty 
of history as we find here, what must be the fascination, to in- 
ferior minds, especially among converts, of the infallibilist view, 
which can thus to his eyes turn black into white, without his 
even seeming to be aware of it ? 

One or two specimens of this audacity may be given here at 
starting, though it will be abundantly illustrated throughout our 
comments. In the introductory chapter we are gravely assured 
that the condemnations of the Syllabus do not involve any cen- 
sure of “the principles of 1789.” Considering that the Syllabus 
condemns, among other things, freedom of worship, freedom of 
Conscience, freedom of the press, and a rejection of the Church’s 
power over life and death, it certainly required some boldness to 


passage. ‘There is indeed throughout an incautious recklessness 
and inconsistency of statement not often to be met with except in 
a very youthful writer. Thus we are told at the commencement, 
that “with the handful of Catholics who do not believe the infal- 
libility of the Vicar of Christ we will not now occupy ourselves.” 
All the leading minds, not to add the great mass of educated men, 
among French and German Catholics, are too pitiful a “ handful ” 
to be worth a moment’s thought. Yet a few pages further on 
we are told that the opinions of this insignificant handful are 
so widely spread, and the denial of the doctrine so “ patent, 
notorious, importunate, and organized,” in England, France, and 
Germany, as to form a conclusive reason for defining it. It is 
denied “every day, even by ecclesiastics, without note of censure,” 
and untold “ misery and mischief,” ¢.e. disbelief in it, is the 
result, And, accordingly, the gist of the Archbishop’s Pastoral 
is an elaborate, though not very felicitous, attempt to prove it. 
We are warned, again, that all reports about the Council 
are untrustworthy, for “ none but those admitted to the work 
of preparing for the Council know what is in preparation, 
and they are all bound by the Pontifical Secret,” e don’t 
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of it from the decree. 
conventional formula. On the contrary, every syllable of the 
decree was fought over for weeks, and though Eugenius IV. 
was unscrupulous in making capital to the utmost out of the 
fears, the poverty, and the forlorn condition of his Eastern 
guests, they could not, with all his mancuvring, be bullied 
or cajoled into accepting it at all without this explanatory 
clause, to which they atiached a critical importance. They had 
persistently refused the formula proposed by the Latins “ accord- 
ing to Scripture and the maxims of the Saints,” which might be 
taken to imply the very principle, of a divine and unrestricted | 
right of teaching, which they were resolved not to admit. Now 
it is inconceivable that Dr. Manning should be ignorant of all this, | 
though it is very likely that many of his clergy may be, which | 
only makes the matter worse. What are we to say then of his | 
deliberately urging on their attention, as one of his strongest | 
arguments for Papal infallibility, a decree which, if he had not | 
abruptly broken off his quotation in the middle of a sentence, | 
would, so far as it bears on the subject, point directly the 
other way? We all know how such methods of procedure are 
characterized in ordinary dealings between man and man. Whether 
they become more or less venial when adopted in the interests of 
theological partisanship we may leave to the conscience of the 
writer—or, if he prefers it, to the ingenuity of the casuist experts of 
the Jesuit order—to decide. The fact that the Florentinedecree is 
constantly printed in Latin theological text-books and cited by 
Ultramontane controversialists in a garbled form, with its most 
essential clause either altered or suppressed, does not excuse this 
repetition of the fraud. It is an ill cause which can only be 
served by “ speaking deceitfully for God.” After this we are not 
at all surprised to learn that one chief ground for the “ opportune- 
ness” of detining Papal infallibility is that “the supposed histo- 
rical difficulties will be perpetually repeated, and with increased | 
confidence, se long as the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff shall 
seem to be left undefined,” whereas “a definition would silence all 
voices but the voice of the Church.” That is to say, “ the supposed 
historical difficulties” of believing a doctrine which was never 
broached for thirteen centuries, and which Pope after Pope has 
conclusively disproved by contradicting his predecessors or the 
dogmatic teaching of his Church, would be summarily “ silenced,” 
as Mr. Ffoulkes’s historical difficulties have been already, by excom- 
munication, and—if the principles of the Syllabus could be carried 
out, and the “ sublime spectacle ” of the Inquisition restored to this 
degenerate age—by the more persuasive argument of the faggot. 
There is one of Dr. Manning’s fourteen reasons for detining 
Papal infallibility which appears to us, granting his premisses, so 
conclusive that, like the unlucky governor whose first reason for not 
firing a salute was that he had no gunpowder, he might as well 
have spared himself the trouble of giving the other thirteen. That 
reason is, “‘ Because the doctrine is true”; for, adds the Arch- 
bishop—and we quite agree with him—it is always opportune to 
declare truths revealed by God. Only unfortunately, in his laud- | 
able zeal to insist on the duty of proclaiming the truth, he proves | 
rather too much for his purpose. It can never be binding or even | 
permissible, he assures us, to practise any ‘economy ” in such a 
matter in dealing with baptized Christians ; “from them nothing | 
may be kept back,” least of all a doctrine so fundamental that, if | 
it be true—and here again we go along with him—“ all faith re- 
poses” onit. “If the Head of the Church be fallible, the cer- 
tainty of truths proposed by him cannot be divine,” and of these 
truths there is, it appears, “a long series,” extending over the last 
three centuries—we note the implicit admission that Popes did 
not begin “ proposing” doctrines earlier—and, among them, the 
Immaculate Conception. Here again we note the admiss: 1 that, 
if Papal infallibility be denied—and the Archbishop allows that | 
as yet it may be denied with ene See is no “divine cer- | 
tainty ” for the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. But let | 
that pass. The argument itself for the *‘ opportuneness,” not to | 
say necessity, of defining the doctrine, if it be true, appears to us | 


| 
| 


perfectly unanswerable, But it seems to have escaped the Arch- | 


; denial of it proves nothing. 
| Dr. Manning that this is exactly what they say, and get very 
| rough handling from himself and his friends for saying, now? 


bound to believe the infallibility of the Pope, his condemning the 
7” Just so. But did it not occur to 


Henceforth, until he*can get the Council to endorse his favourite 
dogma, they will have his own authority for maintaining that 
their position is unassailable. We are afraid he has again proved 
more than he desired. 

The chapter on “the tradition” of Papal infallibility in the 
Church travels backwards, as we said before, from the middle of 
the fifteenth century to the middle of the fifth, where the said 
“ tradition ” is abruptly, but prudently, brought to a standstill. It 
opens very characteristically with two of those assertions which 
we have ventured to designate as audacious. ‘In order to 
narrow the question I may observe that no one now contends 
for the necessity of General Councils,” ze. for their being the 
only organs of infallibility. Those of our readers who have 
followed our own recent articles on this subject, to go no 
further, will know what to think of this statement; and of 
course the high Catholic authorities we have quoted for the 


opinion which “no one holds” are but a tithe of what might. 


easily be produced. It may suffice here to refer to that of “ Janus,” 
and to the following passage from the pamphlet on Reform of the 
Roman Church which we noticed last week :—“ There are grounds 
of revelation for assigning a dogmatic authority to the decisions 
of G2cumenical Councils; the opinion which assigns it to the con- 
sensus Ecclesie disperse has no such grounds and no validity.” 
Dr. Manning’s next assertion is still more amazing. During the 
whole period preceding the Council of Constance “the belief of 
the infallibility of the (Roman) Pontiff pervaded all the world, 
both Kast and West.” The fact notoriously is that the opinion 
was never for a moment admitted in the East, either before or 
since its separation from Rome, and was so far from “ pervading 
the West”’ during this period that it was first put into shape in 
the fifteenth century by one or two divines of the Curia. After 
this there would be no need, even did our space permit, to follow 
Dr. Manning through his list of authorities. But we have one or 
two remarks to make on their testimony, which will enable our 
readers to gauge its value. He begins with quoting, in what 
fashion we have seen already, the Florentine decree on the Vope, 
and then refers to “the Gicumenical Council of Lateran,” mean- 
ing the packed synod of some fifty Italian bishops convened by 
Julius iL and Leo X., which has about as much claim to be styled 
cecumenical as a vestry meeting of St. Pancras has to style itself the 
British Parliament. And then he actually has the hardihood—some 
people would employ a stronger word—to press into his service 
the Council of Constance, which expressly ruled the superiority 
of Councils to Popes in matters of doctrine, as he afterwards 
claims the authority of the Sixth Qicumenical Council, which 
condemned Pope Honorius by name as a heretic. 

And now for one cr two general observations on his witnesses. 
In the first place, several of them are Popes, whose testimony 
is obviously worthless in their own cause; no one doubts the 
“tradition” of their habitual policy of self-aggrandizement for 
many centuries back. Secondly, his chief theological authority 
is Thomas Aquinas, whose teaching on the primacy was based ex- 
clusively on a collection of spurious passages of Fathers, espe- 
cially St. Cyril of Alexandria, fabricated by members of his own 
(Dominican) order, but which he honestly believed to be genuine. 
Dr. Manning can hardly be ignorant of this fact. Thirdly, it is 
singular that with all the combined seductions of forgeries, flat- 
tery, and often terrorism brought to bear upon them, not one of 
his witnesses ventures to affirm what the argument requires, as he 
is indeed himself obliged to admit. Fulsome and extravagant as 
their language often is, they all stop short—most of them very 
far short—ot plainly asserting in direct terms what the Archbishop 
repeats over and over again in nearly every sermon, pamphlet, or 
ge he writes, that the Pope is infallible. It would not have 

een at all wonderful under the circumstances if some of them 
had asserted it, but the fact that they all pointedly refrain from 
doing so speaks volumes, Many of the passages quoted are 
merely strong assertions of the primacy of Rome, and thus 
we are again reminded of the constant practice of Ultramon- 
tane advocates to cite passages on the primacy as proofs of 
Papal infallibility. Dr. Manning winds up his historical survey 
with the Council of Chalcedon (451), where he asserts, not for the 
first time, that the assembied Fathers accepted the Letter of St. 
Leo as infallible as soon as it was read. It is wearisome to 
have to expose this threadbare sophistry again. They accepted 
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< 2 i to know what the “ pontifical secret’ may be, but we do bishop’s notice that the more clearly he proves his point the more the 
others from the Civilta Cattolica, which is constituted by a Brief leaving this most fundamental doctrine, on which all revelation not 
: of Pius IX. the official organ of the Holy See. Our next | and “all faith reposes,” undefined for eighteen centuries, during pod 
criticism is a more important one. “The celebrated decree of the | far the greater part of which period it was wholly unknown, Gan 
“i a Council of Florence,” which is quoted as a crucial evidence of the | while during the remainder, as we are repeatedly reminded here, the 
: universal belief in Papal infallibility in the fifteenth century, is | it has been freely and “ importunately” denied. From this ~ 
yet, we are told, “ not sufficient” to settle the question. It | dilemma there is absolutely no escape. One other important ad- ii 
certainly is not, though for different reasons from any suggested mission we shall mention before proceeding to notice the historical ry : 
by Dr. Manning. We do not dwell on the circumstance that an | plea for the doctrine. If the forthcoming Council separates pre 
= assembly of some sixty Latin bishops and a handful of terrified | without defining it, it may “ perhaps” be inferred that Gallicanism pee 
Greek prelates and — dependent for their daily sustenance | is 2 tolerated opinion, and “ it does not readily appear what could 4. 
on Papal alms, and looking for Papal aid to defend them from the | be said in answer to this.” The interesting fact, which it is diffi- Ohe 
: imminent peril of Turkish conquest, can hardly claim the lofty | cult to hear of without a smile, that “ three Popes have condemned Ur . 
= character of an Qicumenical Seen. Our quarrel with the , the denial of their own infallibility,” would hardly meet the case, ll 
an a is a much — one. He cites the for disbelievers in it “would justly say, ‘ But, as we are not aa 
= was delivered by our Lord Jesus Christ the plenary power o of tl 
: feeding, ruling, and governing the Universal Church.” There his frou 
citation stops in the middle of a sentence. The decree proceeds ani 
: soe “according to the manner determined both in the acts of the Mar 
ES (Ecumenical Council and the holy canons’’—words which, if | ae 
= they do not absolutely negative the idea of the Pope's infalli- | Ww 
: bility, by making the exercise of his office wholly dependent on | as it 
; ecclesiastical enactments, at the very least exclude any definition ws 
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the Letter, after they had th lves examined it, and only 
then said, “Peter has (in .this instance) spoken by Leo,” 
not affirming a general principle, but a particular fact. And 
the Pope himself admitted in his letter to the Bishops of 
Gaul that his treatise could not become a rule of faith till 
the Council had confirmed it. Moreover, this very Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in its famous 28th canon declared that the 
Fathers had adjudged the primacy to Rome on account of the 

litical dignity of the city, and Leo did not venture to contradict 
them, though he opposed the canon on other grounds, which never- 
theless became law in spite of him. One obiter dictum only the 
Archbishop hazards on the period preceding the Council of Chal- 
cedon, which is quite of a piece with his general treatment of 
Church history. ‘The condemnation of Pelagianism by Innocent L., 
without any General Council, has always been received as in- 
fallible.” Innocent I. only interfered after five years’ disputing, 
and at the request of the African bishops, to sanction the decrees 
of the Synods of Milevis and Carthage, and his sentence was so far 
from being regarded as infallible, that the controversy went on 
more fiercely than ever, till it was settled several years later by 
the decision of the G2cumenical Council of Ephesus in 431, Dr. 
Manning is not happy in his witnesses. 

We need not follow the author through his account, one-sided 
as it is, of the Gallican controversy, as it has little bearing on the 
truth or falsehood of the doctrine in debate. It isa mere trick of 
Ultramontane rhetoric, and not a very creditable one, to identify 
the Liberal Catholicism of the present day, which takes its stand 
on the constitution of the ancient Church, with a temporary phase 
of French national sentiment which died with the old monarchy. 
But there is an exquisite naiveté in the statement that Papal in- 
fallibility has been taught for the last 400 years in “the theolo- 
gical schools of all countries evcepting France” ; for not only was 
France during those centuries by far the most illustrious branch 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and Bossuet, its great ornament 
and the great denouncer of the infallibilist theory, by far the most 
illustrious of Catholic theologians since the Reformation, but 
the French Church was also the only one which had any 
independent theology at all, the Index and Inquisition, which 
were kept out of Irance, having made short work of “ the theo- 
logical schools of all (other) countries” in Europe, and elsewhere 
also, It required, again, no little assurance, to quote the words 
of the Fulda Pastoral, which have been everywhere under- 
stood by friend and foe alike as an implicit protest against any 
definition of Papal infallibility, as though designed to prepare the 
way for it; and then in the same breath to complain of “ ignoble 
tactics.” One word and we have done. Dr. Manning hopes, and 
all his party hope with him, that when once their pet dogma has 
been defined, and the last spark of independent life trampled out 
of their Communion, “all voices will be silenced except the voice 
of the Church ”—that is, of the Pope and the Jesuits. Perhaps 
they are right. Incurably blinded as they are by the odium theo- 
logicum, they do not even affect to think that their opponents will 
be convinced by being ridden roughshod over, but only that they 
will be “ silenced,” or, in other words, got rid of. We will merely 
observe here that every great mind which the Roman Catholic 
Church has enlisted in her service for some time past, with the sole 
exception of De Maistre, who was more of a politician than a divine, 
has either made shipwreck of Christian belief altogether on the 
rock of Ultramontanism, like Lamenuais, or has come more or 
less directly into collision with the “infallible” oracles of Rome, 
like Rosmini, Gioberti, Dillinger, Montalembert, and Lacordaire. 
By what intrigues a still greater genius has been put to silence 
Dr. Manning should know better than we can tell him. No doubt 
“the more the educated classes are forced out of the Church, the 
easier it will be for Loyola’s steersmen to guide the ship, and re- 
duce the true flock that still remains in it to more complete 
subjection.” The infallibilists may take courage; they have 
«complished a good deal in that way already. 


THE NEW GOVERNING BODY OF ETON. 


FEW problems have occupied and perplexed educational re- 
formers more than that of the proper composition of the bodies 
of trustees or governors to whom the supervision of schools has to 
committed. The Report of the Public Schools Commission, 
and still more fully the elaborate researches of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, proved that many of the faults of our great 
endowed schools are due to the apathy or incompetence, not so 
much of the masters, as of those who appoint, and who are sup- 
, to superintend and stimulate, the masters. But neither 
ommission was able to suggest any very satisfactory plan for 
amending the constitution of Boards of Governors. The qualifica- 
tions required in the members of such Boards are in fact ver 
various, and some of them appear at first sight incompatible wit 
one another, They ought to be persons of sufficient energy and 
ability to act powerfully for good upon the institution they are 
called to preside over, and yet they ought to be willing, according 
to the doctrine now generally accepted, to restrain their activity 
for the sake of giving free seope to the head-master. They ought 
to represent ditlerent branches of knowledge, different professions, 
different schools of thought, and yet be capable of harmonious 
action. They must be men of eminence, and yet eminent men 
are, a3 a rule, so much occupied in their own studies or in practical 
life as to be unable to bestow any but occasional and hasty 


thoughts upon the duties of such an office. The experience 
of electoral Boards at the Universities has shown that, while 
obscure people job appointments from personal or political 
motives, great _ know and care too little about the places 
they have to fill to inquire properly into the merits of the candi- 
dates. It is possible, however, by considering what are the 
functions of the governing body in such schools as Eton and West- 
minster, to form a tolerable conception of the elements which 
ought to compose it. Now the first, and for the present the most 
important, of these functions will be that of reconstructing the 
educational system of the school, defining the powers and mutual 
relations of the teachers, and settling, though of course only in 
outline, the character of the curriculum, and the subjects to be 
included in it. For this men are wanted not only of philoso- 
phical minds, but, if possible, also of actual experience in educa- 
tion. Another function, always of great moment, will be that of 
choosing the head-master. There will, thirdly, be the duty of 
exercising a general supervision over the concerns of the school, 
managing its property, reviewing and, if necessary, modifying such 
regulations as the head-master may make from time to time, sug- 
gesting to him possible improvements in the system of studies, 
and deciding upon any disputes which may arise between him 


and his subordinates, since it is scarcely to be supposed that he 
will be in all respects an absolute sovereign. Then, lastly, there 
is what may be called the ornamental function—that of main- 
taining by their names and social position the ancient lustre of 
the school, and giving to the public a guarantee of the wisdom 


' and probity with which its aflairs are managed and the offices 


in it filled, A 


overning body which should do and be all 
this ought to include not only eminent men, but also men of 
special knowledge; men free from the influence of any particular 
set of traditions, such as those which have hitherto swayed the 
Fellows of Eton, and men who have leisure to concern themselves 
with the school affairs, and a motive for desiring its prosperity. 
Tried by such a standard, the Governing Board which has been 
agreed upon by the Eton authorities and the Public Schools Com- 
missioners may be pronounced fairly satisfactory; if it is not all 
that could have been wished, it is more than could have been ex- 
pected, at least from those who have hitherto ruled Eton, and it 
gives evidence of an honest desire to meet the demand for a repre- 
sentation of various interests and tendencies. Two members sit 
ex officio—the Provosts of Eton College and of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Three others are elected—one by the Hebdomadal 
Council of the University of Oxford, a second by the Council of 
the Senate at Cambridge, a third by the Eton masters. Two others 
are nominated—one by the Lord Chief Justice of England, and 
another by the Council of the Royal Society. And this body of 
seven, when constituted, is to choose not less than two nor more than 
four other persons to be added to its number. The whole number 
will thus be either nine, ten, or eleven, five of whom are to form 
aquorum. The member elected by the masters is to hold office 
for five years; as nothing is said about the tenure of the others, it 
may be presumed to be for life. Until the electing bodies and 
nominating persons have made their appointments, it is not possible 
to say how far the new Board will prove adequate to the task of 
reconstituting the educational system of the school. If men of 
knowledge in educational matters are chosen, it may well turn 
out able and successful ; if men merely of social or political note, it 
is almost sure to fail. There seems a fair prospect that, at least on 
the first occasion, the power of choice will be exercised thought- 
fully and conscientiously, though we cannot but fear that in course 
of time it may degenerate into a mere piece of patronage, con- 
ferred, like so many titles and oflices among us, rather because it 
is desired to please or honour the recipient than for the sake of 
the institution whose welfare is the ostensible object in view. 
The Provosts of Eton and King’s, the only er officio members, are 
necessary and proper concessions to tradition, though it might 
have been better to have given King’s College the right of ap- 
pointing any one of its members, instead of taking the Head of the 
college, who may happen to be incapacitated by age or other occu- 
ations from attending actively to lis duties. Cambridge will pro- 
ably choose a good member ; and if Oxford is at present not equally 
likely to do so, one must trust that party spirit will not always run 
so high there as it does now, and that the constitution of the Hebdo- 
madal Council will before long be improved. In the meantime it 
would have been better to give the appointment of the Oxford 
assessor to the Congregation of the University. As the Council of 
the Royal Society are obviously introduced to represent science, 
they will no doubt choose a scientific man, and one, it is to be hoped, 
who has more enlightened views as to the relation of scientific to 
literary studies than some of our most distinguished students of 
nature have shown themselves to possess. The idea of giving the 
nomination of amember to the Lord Chief Justice is apparently bor- 
rowed from the Scotch University Reform Act, which placed in 
the courts of the several Universities assessors nominated by those 
merely ornamental functionaries, the Chancellor and the Rector. 
In this case the selection of a nominating person does not strike 
us as particularly happy. With every respect for the office of 
Chief Justice, and for its present brilliant occupant, it is not one 
which brings its holder into any connexion with education, or 
gives him the slightest means of judging what sort of person 
he should appoint to a post like this. He will have to be 
guided by some one else’s advice; and in that unknown 
and irresponsible some one else we cannot feel any. confidence. 
Considering the magnitude of the financial interests that will be 


entrusted to the Governing Body, it may be well to have a lawyer 
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or two in it, but a lawyer in great practice could not possibly 
give sufficient attention to be of much use; and anyhow we do 
not need to go to the Chief Justice to find one. ft of a 


The gif 
member to the Eton masters is an excellent feature in the scheme ; 
we could almost have wished that they had received the right 
of appointing two. A not unnatural jealousy of political im- 
fluences has probably prevented the placing in the governing body 
of any Government nominee; but in the view of that reconstitu- 
tion of our whole educatioual system which has been so vigorously 
begun by Mr, Forster’s Endowed Schools Bill of last Session, we 
incline to believe this omission a serious mistake. Nothing is 
more desirable than to establish a relation between schools of 
the class to which Eton belongs and the minor founda- 
tion schools throughout the country; and one salutary means 
of doing so would have been to commit to the department 
of the Executive which presides over education—in fact, to the 
future Education Minister—the right of giving seats in the govern- 
ing bodies of each great school to one or two persons who have 
acquired experience in dealing with these minor schools, and have 
thus learnt what is the condition and what are the needs of educa- 
tion throughout England generally. The presence of such persons, 
holding office for a period of three or five years, would not give 
the Government of the day any substantial power over the great 
schools, while it would supply in their Governing Boards that 
= practical skill which, under the constitution now proposed, 
they may very possibly want. While it is desirable that the 
osition of a governor of Eton, Westminster, or Harrow should 
Be regarded as an honour, it is still more important that it should 
not be allowed to sink into a mere honour, and that those who 
undertake it should understand that they pledge themselves to the 
faithful discharge of real and serious duties, It is not to be sup- 
posed that now, more than at any other time, we have really 
solved the problems of what boys ought to be taught and 
how they ought to be taught; there is, in fact, some danger 
that mere clamour may drive schoolmasters into a shallow 
and pretentious style of teaching, and that the competi- 
tive system, whose dangers the Universities have begun 
to discover, may be rashly extended so as to become the sole 
motive power in all the schools of the kingdom. Like other 
human institutions, schools cannot receive once for all an abso- 
lutely best and final system; they must be always more or less 
in a state of transition, making experiments, and gaining wisdom 
from success or failure. And in the process of constant but 
cautious readaptation to the changing needs of the time, the 
greatest services may be expected from a wise and watchful 
governing body. A reasonable activity on their part will be the 
est security against the so-called French system which now 
excites so much terror—against the ultimate seizure by the State 
of the control of the whole higher education of the country. 


PORTUGUESE PROSPECTS. 


Fagin appearance of Portugal as a borrower in the English 
money-market reminds the world in a very tangible way 
that that country is passing through a financial crisis. The 
coalition Ministry which came into power on the 12th of August 
last was selected specially with a view to deal with the finances 
of the nation. ‘The previous Ministry were not wanting in 
ood intentions, and their successors aspired, not to reverse, 
ut to carry out, their policy. The Sa da Bandeira Government 
and its Finance Minister, Samodies, had, it is true, been fully 
alive to the absolute necessity of energetic financial measures 
in order to cope with a deficit which threatened to be chronic. 
But they lacked the weight to carry the reforms they had re- 
commended. The present Cabinet, with the Duke of Loulé at 
its head, comprising Braamcamp, Minister of Finance, Lobo 
d’Avila, Minister of Public Works, and Rebello da Silva, Minister 
of Marine, all distinguished economists, and all representing dif- 
ferent political shades, combines momentum with singleness of 
aim, being backed by the country at large, and cemented by a 
single purpose, that of regenerating the financial adininistration. 
Slightly more Conservative in cast, it is, however, like all Portu- 
guese Governments, Liberal on all points of the Liberal creed. 

It is well known that in Portugal the ordinary division of poli- 
tical parties into Liberal and Conservative can scarcely be said to 
exist; the country is Liberal and all its Governments are Liberal. 
Of late years political questions have invariably resolved them- 
selves into questions of finance, and Ministry has succeeded 
Ministry under the combined pressure of the absolute necessity of 
devising new taxation, and the equally absolute necessity of pre- 
serving sufficient popularity to carry the taxes so devised. he 
Ministry as a rule is enlightened, striving with might and main to 
lead the country in the paths of sound policy and financial pru- 
dence; the nation, on the other hand, is contented, attached to 
its institutions, but ignorant, undeveloped, and spell-bound in 
the thraldom of local superstition ant Gandiieey thriftlessness. 
As M. Vasconcellos well says, in his work on Portugal and 
the House of Braganza, “In Portugal, Liberal Ministers have 
always found themselves placed between the pressing need 
of finding ways and means, and the fear of sacrificing their 
popularity, whether they elected to raise the taxation to the point 

uired by the public necessities, or only to change the incidence or 
title of the tax imposed.” Hence despotic measures, reduction of 
sinking funds, forced conversion of dividends into capital taxed 
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ten per cent. in the operation, But, amid all these unjustifiable 
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proceedings, it would be affectation to overlook the salient fact,’ 


that through every vicissitude successive Portuguese Governments 
have laboured to improve the substantial wealth of the country,, 
and step by step to unfold its resources. It is true that durin 
the last fifteen years the cost of the public debt has more than 
doubled ; but, on the other hand, in spite of every drawback, the 
public revenue has increased more than thirty per cent. ; and, if 
the debt is large, the proportion of it incurred in prosecuting 
works of the utmost national and international importance—roa 
railroads, and the improvement of harbours—will bear honourable 
comparison with the public expenditure of any other country, 
When the late Lord Carnarvon visited Portugal in 1827 there 
was hardly a road in the country, and at the — gates of Lisbon 
the traveller stumbled into bridle tracks worthy of the middle 
ages and the backwoods of America. Since that time the pro- 
gress of Portugal has been remarkable indeed. Not less than 1,500 
miles of road have been made, not inferior by all accounts to the 
finest roads in Europe, and, in addition, 600 miles of railway, 
A delicit is a bad thing, but a Government showing a deficit 
of five per cent. with one hand, and at the same time showing, 
with the other proof of an expenditure of ten per cent. on educa- 
tion, and on the means of communication both national and inter- 
national, makes a plausible appeal to the instincts of modem 
civilization. No doubt the debt of Portugal amounts to some- 
thing like twelve times her present revenue, but her resources 
are being rapidly developed, in a ratio which those who do not' 
know the country can hardly realize. The English debt itself, if 
not twelve, is at all events eleven times, or thereabouts, the: 
annual revenue of the country. Yet England cannot plead infancy, 
while Portugal, with all her progress, is still in the swaddling- 
clothes of her modern career. Her volcanic soil teems with 
mineral and vegetable wealth; yet her minerals are barel 
scratched, while her agricultural implements are on a par with 
those of Shetland and the Isle of Man. Nevertheless, so 
enlightened have recent Portuguese Governments shown them- 
selves, that, in the last fifteen years, upwards of eight millions 
sterling have been expended on the construction of railways, 
roads, telegraphs (of which there are 600 miles), the dredging 
of rivers, and the cutting of canals. And the.efiect has been to, 
raise the agricultural exports within those years—namely, between 
1851 and 1867—from seven to twelve million milreis. The de- 
velopment of mining enterprise during the same period is almost 


astonishing, considering the little we hear about it. In 1853: 
there were two mines at work in the whole country. On the 


ist of January, 1867, there were 56 mines actually working, 
9+ for which concessions had been obtained, and 171 of which) 
the concession was pending. The copper mine of St. Domingo, 
which has only been worked since 1359, has exported more 
than 800,000 metrical tons, valued at 1,600,000/., a result which: 
is attributed by the manager, Mr. Mason, an Englishman, en-: 
tirely to the new and economical means of transport. In his 
last Consular Report, published February 1869, Mr. Brackenbury: 
says:—“Of the manufactures of Portugal it need hardly be 
said that they languish under a protective system so restrictive 
as to be all but prohibitive . . but beneath the soil lie hid 
treasures virtually inexhaustible, and which, when brought to the 
surface, may well alter the whole surface of the country.” Coal, 
on the other hand, in Portugal is of rare occurrence and limited 
in quantity. “There are only,” says Mr. Doria, “three places 
where the presence of coal is well developed—namely, at San 
Pedro da Cova, Bussaco, and Moinho da Urdem; at San Pedro 
da Cova only, it is evident, could the coal be extracted in 
suilicient quantity to repay the expense of the working.” But 
petroleum is found near Leiria so abundantly as to be beyond specu- 
Jation. Iron again abounds everywhere and in all the geological’ 
formations. The opening of the Suez Canal is expected to have a 
very material influence on Portuguese commerce with Portuguese: 
colonies, and a Hamburg firm is understood to have received the 
concession for a line of steamers to ply directly between Portugal, 
vid the Suez Canal, and Mocambique and Goa, Putting all these 
considerations together, it seems not impossible that we may live 
to see a revival of credit and wealth in the western part of the 
Peninsula more in harmony with her earlier traditions. 

Portugal has been represented as a highly-taxed country, The 
allegation seems to be of home manufacture, for whereas every: 
Englishman pays at the rate of between two and three pounds 
head, every Portuguese pays, according to the last Budget, sixteen 
shillings. A poll-tax of five shillings would extinguish the deficit 
altogether. Nor can it be said that the country rebels against 
increased taxation, Far from it. Of course every improvement 
has its opponents, and inereased taxation may very plausibly be 
opposed upon theory apart from the circumstances of the case. 
But the desire of a country to pay its creditors is the first step 
towards being independent of them, and the appointment of the 
present Ministry is evidence of the general determination in 
Portugal to conquer the disgrace of a constant and unnecessary 
deficit. It is not uncommon to hear Portuguese landowners 
saying :—* We are quite ready to pay more money to the Govern- 
ment, if we are asked, but weare not asked.” In accordance with 
this feeling, the Government has been able both to increase the 
taxes on land, and to strengthen and amend the methods of collec- 
tion, where these had fallen into laxity or confusion. If Portugal 
has had periodical deficits, there was a time in our own history, not 
so very long ago, when we also had not only periodical deficits, but 
the grossest popular ignorance of the principles of taxation to 
contend with. if the Portuguese peasant is not more enlightened 
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than our own Dorsetshire peasantry, on the other hand we are not 
ding the sums on national education that are lavished with 
unsparing hand by the Portuguese Government, nor were the 


venture to think that it is a complete misrepresentation of Dr. Temple 
in this passage to say that he was thinking about the miracles. ‘To 
the Gospel miracles the term “outward manifestation ”—which is 


earlier stages of our modern finance befriended by steam, telegraph, | not Dr. Temple's, but Dr. Pusey’s—might perhaps apply; but not so 


and aubiquitous press. Portugal is in a far more soygewe | con- 
dition than Spain, for Portugal is free; Spain under martial 1 


the words “ outer manifestations ’—which are Dr. ‘lemple’s, There 


aw. | is not one single indication that Dr. Temple was thinking—as Dr. 


Portugal is contented—too contented perhaps; Spain is still in| Pusey says, and as Dr. Temple’s very indiscreet apologist “the 


the first stage of a not bloodless revolution. 


Portuguese he means to die.” Both Spain and Portugal are un- 
developed and rich; so rich, that if a strong Government could 
bring the resources of modern science to bear on their develop- 
ment, they might within a generation cope with the wealthiest 
nations in Europe. We have seen what J’ortugal is doing, un- 
noticed by the outer world, while Spain is tossed in vain. Con- 
tinental Anglophobists are pleased to represent Portugal as the 
commercial fief and appauage of England. If the reproach were 
well founded, we, at all events, should have all the more reason 
for sympathizing with Portugal in her gallant endeavours to keep 
pace with the civilization of her Northern rivals. 


THE SEE OF EXETER. 

7 do him only simple justice, Dr. Pusey can never be charged 
with disregarding the force of public opinion. He always 
meets what he considers popular errors with the best, and by no 
means always unsuccessful, attempt at refutation which he can 
offer. In other words, he isa true Englishman. The stupid Non 
sumus is not in his way. Some of his friends have even been 
— to complain that he is more than sufficiently ready with 
Vindications, Explanations, and Letters, Answers, Replies, and 
Rejoinders. Such is not our own opinion. Dr. Pusey is a man of 
transparent candour, unimpeachable good faith, and at any rate can 
never be charged with voluntary ambiguity in his writings. He 
is not aclear writer, but he is always anxious to meet miscon- 
structions and to correct misrepresentations. If criticized, he is 
always ready with a defence. On Weduesday he published in the 
Times his summary of auswers to the various criticisms which his 
celebrated letter on disestablishment has called forth. Something 
of this vindication seems to us to be on points which Dr. Pusey 
could well afford to disregard. The 7 quogue reply is but a 
woman’s argument ; and to answer it hasa feminine look. When 


“QOxoniensis” in the 7imes argued, and the Zimes has adopted | 


his argument, that Dr. Pusey had no right to complain of 


Dr. Temple for “ unsettling the faith of thousands,” because this | 


was what Dr. Pusey and his friends have been doing for the last 
forty years, “Oxoniensis” entirely abandoned the best defence 
which could be urged for Dr. Temple—namely, that his little 
essay unsettled notuing because it was not strong enough to 
move any convictions. Dr. Pusey of course could not avail him- 
self of this crushing rejoinder; but it would have been as well 
had he not involved himself, as he had done, in a vast labyrinth 
of words pointing out where the analogy of his responsibility 
for extreme Ritualism applied, and where it did not apply, to 
Dr. Temple’s complicity with the teaching of Mr. Wilson and Dr. 
Rowland Williams. The question is a much broader and much 
simpler one than this. It is not what may be polemically urged 
by Dr. Pusey’s enemies, or by Dr. Temple's enemies, against the 
intrinsic soundness or unsoundness of the views which they re- 
spectively hold or teach, but whether, as a matter of law, those 
views can, according to the law of the Church of England, be 
prohibited. In spite of all sorts of irregular and informal con- 
demnations, the dicta of the Six Doctors against Dr. Pusey’s 
famous sermon, and the terror-stricken maunderings of the Bishops 
about Tract No. XC., Dr. Pusey has this substantial vindication 
of his life and labours, that he has not been, and cannot be, pro- 
nounced a heretic by any Court known to the English law; or his 
opponents would have found this out long ago. But to have 
said this would, by implication, have offered an overpowering 
vindication for Dr. Temple, since precisely the same thing may 
with perfect truth be said of him.. 

Dr. Pusey specifies “‘ the point ” in Dr. Temple’s essay to which 
“he objected ”’—namely, “ the ground of the fitness of the time 
at which our Lord appeared alleged” by Dr. Temple. And he 
quotes the passage. 1t is curious to note that in the syllabus of 
extracts from the Essays and Reviews selected for condemnation by 
the committee of clergymen who in 1861 addressed the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, even after they had thought twice of the 
matter and had picked out “additional extracts,” the passage for 
which Dr. Pusey condemns Dr. Temple found no place. And 
though we keep as much as possible aloof from theological dis- 
putes, we must say that Dr. Pusey goes very far beyond the critics 
of eight years ago, whose controversial eyes detected no orthodoxy 
in the passage which he now selects for condemnation. Dr. Temple 
1s arguing that our Lord came in the fulness of time just when 

e@ world was most fitted for His advent; and, as Dr. Pusey 
quotes him, he is made to say “had His revelation been delayed 

inow, assuredly it would have been hard for us to recognise 
His Divinity ; for the faculty of faith has turned inward, and 
cannot now accept any outward manifestation of the truth of 
God.” Dr. Temple said “outer manifestations,” and not, as Dr. 
Pusey quotes him, “ outward manifestation.” And this just makes 
all the difference; for Dr. Temple goes on to say that “our vision 
of the Son of God is now aided by the eyes of the Apostles.” We 


Portugal is loyal to | 
her King and her institutions, and her King, scouting the notion | tion, argues that he was thinking—about the miracles at all. 
of a higher throne, writes that “ he was born a Portuguese, and a | 


London Clergyman,” misled, it may be, by Dr. Pusey’s misquota- 
We 
are not for a moment suggesting that Dr. Pusey consciously mis- 
quoted Dr. Temple. But Dr. Temple may reasonably complain 
that both his assailant and his apologist concur in making him say 
“outward manifestation,” when he did say “outer manifestations,” 
of the truth of God. 


Nor does the matter stop here. Dr. Pusey goes on to call upon 
the Bishops to decline to consecrate Dr. ‘lemple until he has 
| explained “his own words as to the miracles of our Lord.” We 
believe that we are right in saying that not only the “ miracles 
of our Lord” are never once specitied or mentioned by Dr. Tem- 
ple in the passage objected to, but that even the word “ mira- 
cles” occurs only once, and in what connexion we shall presently 
show, in his essay; and, moreover, that the argument of Dr. Pusey 
is founded on a misreading of Dr. Temple’s printed language, 
and, as far as we know, a forced interpretation of his meaning. 
So that, if it comes to explanations, Dr. Temple may much 
more reasonably call upon br. Pusey to explain why he has 
attributed to him language which he never used, than that the 
Bishops ought to call upon Dr. Temple to explain language 
which he has never used. Nor is this the whole of the matter. 
Dr. Pusey does not stand alone in his strange misquotation of Dr. 
Temple. The passage in the essay objected to by Dr. Pusey is 
that specified in the so-called synoidcal condemnation of the 
Bishops; but the Bishops themselves misquote, and therefore 
misrepresent, Dr. Temple, when they cite him, as Dr. Pusey tells 
us that they have done, as saying “ outer manifestation,” when he 
said “ outer manifestations.” We do not charge the Bishops 
any more than we charge Dr. Pusey with wilful misquotation ; 
but theological controversialists ought to know the obligation 
of the strictest accuracy when quoting what they bring forward as 
ipsissima verba for condemnation, And it isin no spirit of cavil 
that we again urge that “ outward manifestation” (Pusey), and 
“ outer mantfestation” (the Bishops), are not the same thing as 
“outer manifestations” (Temple). We believe, as we have 
said, that Dr. Temple’s expression has nothing to do with the 
miracles; but certain it is that the only occasion throughout the 
| essay on which Dr. Temple speaks of miracles at all is in the most 


| reverenti«l language towards our Lord’s miracles :—‘ The Sermon 
| on the Mount, the Parables and the Miracles, the Last Supper, 
the Mount of Olives, the Garden of Gethsemane, the Cross on 
Calvary, these are the companions alike of infancy and of old age, 
simple enough to be read with awe and wonder by the one, pro- 
found enough to open new depths of wisdom to the fullest expe- 
rience of the other.” 

Dr. Pusey makes a much more popular appeal when he says that 
“no Dissenting body would admit to a share in their government, 
without explanation, one upon whom they had passed a censure.” 
This may be quite true; and the reason is well known to Dr. 
Pusey. The Church is governed by law and precedent. The 
Church does not condemn a man unheard. The Bishops in Convo- 
cation “ synodicaily condemned ” the Essays and Reviews, and as Dr. 
Pusey says, and for argument’s sake we will admit, Dr. Temple. 
But they condemned him, not only after misquoting him, but un- 
heard. He was never summoned before the Synod, nor called upon 
to defend, or explain, or retract his erroneous teaching, if it is 
erroneous, Dr. ‘temple has been put on the Anglican Index much 
as Mr. Ffoulkes has been. No doubt the Wesleyan Conference, 
not being governed by, or resting upon, canonical precedent, 
might, and very likely would, condemn an author without a trial ; 
but Dr. Pusey is not recommending that Free Church, of which he 
foreshadows the coming, and which, as he says, “ Churchmen 
must long for,” if one of its excellences is to consist in its doing 
what Dissenting bodies would most likely do, and what the Romaa 
Cwia does, iu the condemnation of theological writings. 


Dr. Pusey goes on to say that he has “seen no attempt to 
answer his question, What would be thought of raising to a chair 
of Moral Philosophy one who allowed an essay of his to remain 
united with others which treated morals in an analogous way to that 
in which the other essayists [namely, in Essays and Reviews} 
treated great matters of faith.” Thisseems to mean—we admit for 
argunent’s sake all Dr. Pusey’s assumptions—Dr. Williams and 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Baden Powell plainly set aside the authority 
of Scripture. Dr. Temple has not done this perhaps, but he has 
allowed his essay to stand united with theirs. This would not 
be allowed in the case of Moral Philosophy. We ask; wh 
not? Sir William Hamilton, let us suppose, allowed an Edinburg 
Review article of his to be reprinted in a miscellaneous collection 
of essays in company with one of Mr. Stuart Mill's, the preface to 
such miscellany expressly stating that “the authors of the ensuing 


| 
| 


essays are —— for their respective articles only.” There- 

fore, says Dr. Pusey, the whole world would at once admit that 

this complicity of Sir William Hamilton with Mr. Stuart Mill 

would obviously and with universal consent disqualify Sir William 

for his Edinburgh Chair, Merely to take Dr. Pusey at his own 

word, and his case on his own Te is, we think, a sufficient 
e 


“attempt to answer this question ” at least. 
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From Dr. Pusey—a name never to be mentioned without respect 
for his many high qualities—it is coming down with a run to 
advert to the British Hotel Committee. 
does this Committee consist? Their names have never yet been 
printed, though a very numerous list of those who declined to 
serve on it has appeared. Very few distinguished persons have 
signed the Nemesis to the Dean and Chapter of Exeter ; the Dean, 
himself a strong Evangelical, has openly announced his intention 
to accept the congé d'élire; the English Church Union, an in- 
stitution expressly planned for the defence of High-Church prin- 
ciples, has declined to take any steps in its collective capacity with 
respect to the ‘case at the present stage.” We are not called upon 
to be the champions of 


By the way, of whom | 


ssays and Reviews; we are not bound | 


to express a high or any admiration for Dr. Temple's essay; we | 


do not even go the length of saying that the appointment to 
iixeter was a judicious one. 
must express our total inability to concur in Dr. Pusey’s appeal 
for disestablishment, on the ground of Dr. ‘l'emple’s appointment. 
We notice with satisfaction that in the last Guardian he announces 
that he has been misunderstood, when he was supposed to have 
said that this appointment “ would %x dése/f and at once necessitate 
the separation of Church and State.” All that he meant to say— 
and it isa very different thing from what everybody supposed him 
to have said—is, that Dr. Temple’s appointment is “ an earnest” 
of worse things to come —“ of a state of things which will make 
every one who loves his Saviour, &c. to long for that separa- 
tion.” 


These are open questions; but we | 


The future tense is safe, and a good many of Dr. Pusey’s | 


not many adherents, especially if they are strong “seg parti- | 


sans, will begin to feel tolerably comfortable when they are 
assured that all these dismal things will come to pass when we 
have a worse Premier than the detested Gladstone. 


THE BEVERLEY ELECTION COMMISSION. 


bape proceedings of the Beverley Election Commissioners have 
come under discussion in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and an 
attempt was made which, if it had been successful, would have 
rendered this costly and laborious inquiry useless. The Judges, 
however, by a liberal construction of the Act of Parliament under 
which these Commissions are issued, have relieved the Commis- 
sioners from the consequences of what we cannot but call an act of 
great imprudence. 

It appears from the reports of the newspapers that on the 25th 
of September last the three Commissioners sat at Beverley, and 
pursued their inquiry as usual. At the close of the day’s pro- 
ceedings they adjourned until the 27th. On that day only two 
Commissioners appeared. They took evidence at Hull as well as 
at Beverley, and with the sanction of the Secretary of State they 
then adjourned until the 19th of October. On that day all three 
Commissioners appeared,andon resuming their inquiry Mr. Serjeant 
Sleighandtwo other learned gentlemen presented themselves before 
the Commissioners and claimed to be heard on behalf of Sir Henry 
Edwards, who on a previous occasion had appeared in obedience to 
a summons, and whose evidence the Commissioners, on considera- 
tion, had declined to take. This claim to be heard on behalf of a 

erson who was, or might be, interested in the inquiry was resisted 
yy the Commissioners, and Mr. Serjeant Sleigh proceeded, under 


repeated interruptions, to contend that the Commission was then | and there are doubtless lawyers of the present day who would 


deiunct, inasmuch as only two Commissioners had been present on 


be heard, we allow nevertheless that there was considerable force 
in what he said. One of the Commissioners went away, and left 
his two colleagues to sit without him, and they proceeded to take 
evidence as if they were a properly constituted court. We must 
be permitted to call this a very extraordinary proceeding. Even 
if it were doubtful—and we think it is not—that the powers of the 
Commission require for their valid exercise in general the presence 
of all the Commissioners, it surely was imprudent to give any 
opening for a future question which many persons might be in- 
terested in raising. But we suppose it is beyond dispute that 
the proceedings before the two Commissioners on the 27th of 
September were futile, and the evidence which they took upon 
that day will probably not be reported to Parliament. Now, 
if an adjournment were necessary, and if that adjournment 
could only be made by the three Commissioners in Court, it 
would follow that the adjournment on the 27th of September 
by two Commissioners only was invalid, and the Commis- 
sion was defunct upon that day. We may explain our meaning 
by reference to the Courts of Quarter Sessions, where it is 
undoubted law that the same number of magistrates must be 
present at an adjournment as are required for the business of the 
Sessions. About thirty years ago the Middlesex Sessions at 
Clerkenwell were adjourned by the usual proclamation of the crier 
in the absence of the magistrates, and it was held that nothin 

could legally be done at the adjourned Sessions, and a Speci 

Commission was issued to try the prisoners who had been tried 
unlawfully, or who had been left untried when the error was dis- 
covered, But it does not follow that the same strictness must be 
applied to these Courts of Election Commissioners, which are not 
properly Courts at all, as to Courts of Quarter Sessions. It is not 
unreasonable to say that a Commission may sit to-day and sit 
again on Wednesday without declaring at the end of to-day’s pro- 
ceedings that it adjourns to Wednesday. So much of the ordinary 
practice of Courts as is convenient for its purposes it may be 
expected that such a Court would borrow, but no more. It 
would, for instance, be extravagant to contend that there 
must not only be a declaration in open Court of the ad- 
jouroment, but that it must commence with the formal words 
“Oyez! oyez! oyez!” The Act of Parliament says that the 
Commissioners shall not adjourn for more than a week without 
the consent of a Secretary of State, but if that consent is given, 
it may well be that no other formality is requisite. But supposing 
that there must be a formal declaration of an adjournment, it may 
still be contended that it is sufficient that two of the Commis- 
sioners declare it on behalf of the whole body. It was stated that 
the three Commissioners had agreed to make the adjourament 
which only two were present to declare, and it does not seem un- 
reasonable to treat this as an adjournment by all three. ‘Ihere 
are, therefore, two arguments by which the validity of the sub- 
sequent proceedings of these Commissioners may be upheld. It 
muy be contended, first, that they may meet from time to time 
without adjournment; and, secondly, that if adjournment be 
necessary, the outward act, whatever it may be, by which it is 
signitied may be performed by two Commissioners with the assent 
of the third Commissioner. The judgment of the Court of Queen’s 


| Bench was founded on the former of these arguments, and it gives 
' a reasonable interpretation of the statute under which these Com- 


the 27th of September, when the inquiry was adjourned to the | 


day on which the Commisioners were then sitting. A prolonged 
and highly indecorous squabble hereupon ensued. Mr. Serjeant 
Sleigh persevered in addressing the Commissioners, although he 


missions issue. but it is probable that if the same question had 
arisen fifty years ago it would have been decided the other way, 


consider that these Commissioners ought strictly to pursue a 
practice similar to that of Courts of Quarter Sessions and that 
regular adjournments were essential to the vitality of their com- 


Mission. 


was several times requested to desist, and ultimately the Chief | 


Commissioner ordered him to be removed by the chief constable ; 
whereupon Mr. Serjeant Sleigh did not hesitate to assert that 
this order would be resented “ throughout the civilized world.” 
After some further altercation, Mr. Serjeant Sleigh left the Court, 
and the inquiry proceeded in the usual way. On a subsequent 
day, however, two persons who had been summoned for examina- 
tion refused to be sworn, and were committed to prison by the 
Commissioners for two months, or until they should submit to be 
examined. A habeas corpus was afterwards obtained on behalf of 
these two persons, on the ground that the power of the Com- 
missioners had ceased by the defective adjournment of the 
27th of September, and that the imprisonment was consequently 
illegal. The prisoners having been brought up to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in the usual way, the question of the alleged 
illegality of the proceeding was argued on Wednesday last, and 
decided against the prisoners. 

The sensation produced throughout the civilized world by the 
threat of removing Mr. Serjeant Sleigh from a Court at Beverley 
was perhaps less than that learned gentleman expected. But that 

t of the civilized world which takes any interest in Election 
ommissions was a good deal surprised at the goings on both 
of Mr. Serjeant Sleigh and of the Commissioners. The claim 
which we understand the learned Serjeant and his juniors to 
have put forward, to appear before the Commissioners as counsel 
for Sir Henry Edwards, is simply ludicrous. Mr. Serjeant 


Sleigh might just as well constitute himself a sort of Atterney- 
General for the human race, and go the round of the Commis- 
sioners’ Courts to see that they were doing their duty in the 
exposure of corrupt practices for the benefit of public morals. 
But protesting that Mr. Serjeant Sleigh had no right whatever to 


teference was made in the argument of this case to the case of 
Madame Rachel, which came before the same Court some months 
ago. The Act of Parliament under which the Sessions of the 
Central Criminal Court are held requires that they shall be held 
before the judges and other persons therein named, “ or before any 
two or more of them.” The Comnnissions for holding the Assizes all 
over the country are in the same form as is adopted in this statute, 
and the practice under them for many years has been that one 


' judge should try the prisoners, while the other judge, who was 


sitting in another Court, was considered as ‘ constructively” 
present at the trials, and the record of these trials al- 
ways stated that they were held before both judges. This 
is the inveterate habit of our criminal Courts, and accor- 
dingly it was held that Madame Rachel was rightly tried 


| before a single judge who was actually present in the Court where 
| she was tried, and other judges who were constructively present, 


beiny in other Courts in the same building. If we could obliterate 
the practice of centuries, and consider these Commissions of 
Assize according to their plain meaning, we should infer that two 
or more of the judges named in them ought to be actually present 
at every trial held under their authority. And taking the fair 
meaning of the Act under which the Election Commissions issue, 
we infer that all three Commissioners must actually be present at an 
inquiry held under a Commission. But on the same reasonable 
principle of construction, we infer that the Commissioners may 
proceed without formal adjournment from time to time. We thus 
decline to follow the ancient law in its excess either of laxity or 
of strictness 
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THE EDUCATION UNION AND THE EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


TPHE Education meeting at Manchester this week, and that at 
Birmingham last month, have the merit of putting very 
lainly before the public the two different methods in which the 
snbject may be dealt with. The Education Union and _ the 
Education League both claim the title of National, and both 
und their claim on their determination to secure the education 
of every child in the country. Both propose to bring compulsion 
in some form to bear upon careless or unwilling parents, the 
difference being that in the one case the compulsion is direct, and 
jn the other indirect. The Education Union aims at extending 
the system provided by the Factory, Factory Extension, and 
Workshop Regulation Acts, so that no child under thirteen shall 
be allowed to work at all unless it has attended school for a 
given number of days in the year, and no child shall be al- 
lowed to work full time without having passed a satisfactory 
examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The Education 
League proposes that “school accommodation being provided, 
the State or the local authority shall have power to compel 
the attendance of children of suitable age not otherwise receiving 
education.” Nothing is said in its programme about working 
half time, but it may be presumed that some arrangement would 
be made by which “children of suitable age’? would be enabled 
to receive wages contemporaneously with instruction. The Edu- 
cation League seems to consider that this general provision suffi- 
ciently meets the case of vagrant and pauper children. There will 
be free schools in every district, and there will consequently be 
no hardship in taking any children found in the streets and incar- 
cerating them for a certain number of hours every day in the 
nearest school-house. ‘The Education Union proposes to deal ex- 
ceptionally with children of this class. ‘The Acts by which Boards 
of Guardians are empowered to pay out of the rates for the edu- 
cation of outdoor paupers, and permission is given to the police to 
send vagrant children to industrial schools, are to be made com- 
pulsory. Whenever any parent is unable to pay for his children’s 
schooling he is to be considered as a pauper, and the cost of in- 
structing them is to be thrown on the poor-rate. All children 
found wandering about the streets are to be sent by the police 
to industrial schools maintained out of the borough rate. 

The fundamental differences between the Union and the League 
seem to be three. The League begins by creating schools. ‘The 
local authorities are to be “compelled by law to see that sufficient 
school accommodation is provided for every child in their district.” 
The Union, so far as we understand its statement, creates what 
it considers an effective demand for education in the prohibition 
of work to all children who have not received an educational 
certificate, and leaves the necessazy schools to be supplied by the 
action of the parents and employers. ‘ The cost of the erection 
of schools has proved no obstacle to the enforcement of the factory 
system, and the existing schools have not been a burden to the 
rates, So it will be for the future.” The second difference is 
that, according to the scheme of the League, education is to 
be free to all, while on the system recommended by the Union 
“rates in aid of education should only be applied when other means 
fail.” Primarily “the principle of self-support . . . . should be 
applied to the mental, as to the bodily, want of the people.” 

hirdly, the League insists that “ all schools aided by local rates 
shall be unsectarian;” while the Union, though guarding the 
denominational independence of parents by the imposition of a 
conscience clause, makes “the inculeation of religion and moral 
truth” aleading principle of its programme. Or, to sum up these 
differences in a single sentence, the League aims at the establish- 
ment of a new system, the Union aims at extending the system 
already in operation. 

The existence of this distinction gives a great practical advan- 
tage to the Union over the League. Enthusiastic supporters of 
the latter body will of course deny this. They will urge the 
completeness and homogeneity of their proposals as constituting 
& positive merit. Instead of a confused patchwork of new and 
old provisions, with a point stretched here and conceded there, 
and a success achieved even at best by cumbersome and ill- 
arranged methods, they offer a neat and compendious scheme which 
starts by making a clean sweep of the tumble-down erections 
with which voluntaryism and denominationalism have covered the 
ground, and provides in their place a series of bran-new rate-sup- 
ported unsectarian schools, in which reading, writing, arithmetic— 
and nothing else—will be taught to every child in the kingdom. The 
ae here presented has an immense attraction for some minds, 

ut we question whether the average Englishman will not rather 
sympathize with those who hold out the maintenance and utiliza- 
ton of existing machinery as so far forth a recommendation. 
For ourselves we confess to agreeing with the average English- 
man on this point. It is quite conceivable that the provision of 
schools by grants made in aid of voluntary effort may be shown 
to be hopelessly inadequate to the educational wants of the country. 
In that case the clean sweep referred to must no doubt be made. 
But until this inadequacy is demonstrated, the advantage is on the 
side of those who maintain that the system already at work can 
be made to answer all requirements. Without at all prejudging 
the question as between the Union and the League, it may 
still be asserted that the first thing the League has to do 
1s to demolish the case set up by the Union. If Manchester 
has failed to meet the difficulty, Birmingham may claim to be in 
possession of the field, and may proceed to unfold its plan. But 
80 long as this failure is unproved, Manchester stops the way. It 


offers to do by a mere development of principles already recog- 
nised, and agencies already in operation, what Birmingham offers 
to do by the introduction of new principles and new agencies. In 
making this offer the Union may have formed a ludicrously 
exaggerated estimate of its own powers, and in that case 
it will be the business of the gue to make it clear 
to the country that it has done so. All we contend for 
is that the League has no business to leave this position un- 
attacked, or to assume asa matter of course that the necessity 
for an educational revolution has been established, and that the 
only point remaining for discussion is the direction which such a 
revolution shall take. 

The undenominational character of the teaching which the 
League proposes to provide will induce many persons to give it 
the preference over the Union. The opposition of educational 
reformers to what they call sectarianism has changed its character 
by degrees. In the first instance, the difficulty and expense of ap- 
plying the denominational system to large areas of pupulation was 
made the ground of the objection. Now it is generally assumed 
that there is a positive and inherent superiority in an education 
from which religion is shut out over an education in which it is 
included. Secular instruction is pitted against religious instruc- 
tion, as though the one excluded the other, and the community 
were called on to make its choice between teaching children 
to read and teaching them to say the Church or the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism. This theory leaves out of sight one very 
important fact. In the primary education of a country the 
element of culture and imaginative training can in the great 
majority of instances be supplied by religion alone. The theo- 
logical instruction provided in an elementary school may be of an 
extremely unsatisfactory type ; but, such as it is, it stands to the 
bulk of the scholars in the stead of all history and all literature. 
Remove this, without putting anything else in its place, and you 
may make children little reading, writing and ciphering machines, 
but you can make nothing more of them. It may be shown, perhaps, 
that the presence of the one element is incompatible with that of 
the other, and that the importance of securing a rudimentary se- 
cular training is so great, that the community cannot allow it to be 
ow in peril by injudicious attempts to combine inconsistent aims. 

ut here again the burden of proof lies on those who maintain the 
incompatibility. Let it be established that a really national edu- 
cation cannot be obtained under the denominational system, and 
we will admit that, so far as the State is concerned, denomina- 
tional education must go to the wall. Bet we can admit no 
justification short of this for the attitude taken up by the League. 

nsectarian education is not a better thing than sectarian. On 
the contrary, in its elementary stages it is a far poorer thing. 
Unsectarian education may be practicable under conditions where 
sectarian education is not; and if so, there will be no choice but 
to resort to it. But this confession has nothing in common with 
the abstract preference for it displayed by so many educational 
reformers. n the third point of difference—the propriety or 
impropriety of school rates—the League has certainly the best of 
the argument. There is no more reason why a man should be 
pauperized because his children’s schooling is paid out of a fund 
to which he is himself a contributor than because his property is 
oe ag by a police rate, or his street lighted and paved by a 

ighway rate. 


CURRENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
Vil. 


Sips story of Little Em'ly, which has been turned into a play 
at the Olympic Theatre, is so well adapted for dramatic treat- 
ment that we wonder that the playwright could not be contented 
without attempting to improve upon the pathetic scenes and sensa- 
tional embellishments which have been provided by Mr. Dickens. 
It is difficult to surpass the effect of the scene where Peggotty re- 
ceives the letter in which his niece announces her flight with 
Steerforth, and when he takes his hat and coat and says that he is 
going to seek his little Em’ly through the wide world we forget for 
the moment that riding upon such an errand, although less romantic 
than walking, would be far more effectual. “I thought,” said 
David Copperfield in the story, “ of his solitary figure, toiling on, 
poor pilgrim, and I recalled his words.” It may appear prosaic to 
suggest that, if Peggotty had been capable of acting rationally, he 
would have ascertained which way his niece and her seducer had 
travelled before he started in pursuit of them. A carriage can- 
not quit Yarmouth without proceeding along some road, and 
wherever it goes it may be traced, at least by those who have 
some command of money, as was or might have been the case 
with Peggotty. Mr. Dicken is careful indeed to mention that 
Peggotty accepted from his sister's stock of ready money “a 
small sum” on account of his legacy, because if he had taken a 
larger sum it would have been ridiculous to represent him as 
wandering over Europe in the penniless condition which he after- 
wards describes. If we might apply to Peggotty’s proceed- 
ings a phrase which Mr. Dickens or one of his imitators 
invented, we would say that they furnish an excellent example 
of “how not to do iu.” The supposed narrator of the story 
learned in the proctor’s office where he was articled as little 
as possible either of law or common sense, and therefore it is 
perhaps credible that he could have allowed Peggotty to depart 
without suggesting to him that if he really wanted to fiud his 
niece he had better make inquiry about the road which she had 
taken, or get some intelligent person to do this forhim. However, 
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away goes Peggotty on his quest with that dearth of pocket-money 
and of personal luggage which we expect in a hero of romance, 
and when he next turns up on the steps of St. Martin’s Church he 
has parted with what little of these conveniences he had possessed 
at starting, and has reduced himself to a condition of most artistic 
destitution. He had not only walked over France, Italy, and 
Switzerland himself, but if he had found Em'ly he intended to 
make her walk also. ‘To stop sometimes upon the road, and 
heal her bruised feet, and her worse bruised heart, was all that I 
thought of now.” Perhapsit might have been more sensible, 
although less poetical, if he had thought of applying to his sister 
for a remittance to enable him te hire a conveyance. But he did 
not find Em’ly. He returned to his desolate home, and there found 
letters containing money which she had sent him. The adapter 
has done well to preserve the words in which Peggotty expresses 
his horror of taking what is really the money of his niece’s para- 
mour. ‘“ If I was to die, and it was never knowed by him but what 
I'd took it, I believe the t’other wureld wouldn’t hold me. I 
believe I must come back.” The admiration which we feel for 
the natural eloquence of this speech is marred by the reflection 
that, if Peggotty was so desirous to return the money, he 
might have made rather more haste to reach the town on the 
Upper Rhine from which the letter came. “Id go ten thousand 
mile, I'd go till I dropped dead to lay that money down afore 
him.” But suppose that Copperfield had suggested, and Peggotty 
had acted on the suggestion, of proceeding on this second journey 
in a more practical but less picturesque method than on the first, 
and, in fact, as Mr. Micawber would say, of riding instead of 
walking. We do indeed observe a partial mitigation of the self- 
imposed misery of Peggotty; for Mr. Dickens, with his love of 
culinary details, cannot avoid mentioning that he dined with 
Copperfield in London on a beefsteak pudding. ‘This story 
was written when railroads were few in England and fewer 
on the Continent, and therefore the absurdity of Peggotty’s 
walking himself off his legs in a quest which he does his utmost 
to render useless is less glaring than it has since become. But 
we cannot help thinking that this roundabout method of pro- 
ceeding is partly due to the necessity of extending the story to 
the prescribed length. There is, however, another and stronger 
objection to this scene between Copperfield and Peggotty. The 
introduction of the wretched woman Martha, who peeps and 
listens at the door during their conversation, is an example of 
those sensational devices which inspire as much disgust as the 
more healthy and natural parts of Mr. Dickens’s works give plea- 
sure. Unhappily, too, every scribbler can imitate his tricks, while 
no living writer can come near his truly artistic work. The ap- 
pearance of this woman in the story is at once unnecessary and 
disagreeable, and indeed, if Mr. Dickens had been criticizing such 
an incident in the story of another writer, he would probably have 
said that Martha had come to the Golden Cross nobody could tell 
why unless it were with an eye to the spoons. To put the matter 
plainly, the waiters at that hotel would have instantly turned into 
the street a woman who evidently belonged to the lowest class 
of those who are commonly called unfortunate. 

The sensational elements which are thus provided by Mr. 
Dickens have been used to the best advantage for dramatic 
purposes. The meeting, which in the story takes place on the 
steps of St. Martin’s Church, in London, is transposed in the play 
to the outside of Canterbury Cathedral. Thus an opportunity is 
afforded for a view of the cathedral on a snowy night, and it is 
obviously proper to select a night when the cathedral is lighted up 
for service. These midnight services are condemned, we believe, by 
some Protestants as savouring of Popery, but they are undeniably 
valuable for stage purposes, seeing that they give us first a proces- 
sion of white-robed choristers, and next a performance of solemn 
music, which precede the regular business of the scene and have no 
connexion with it whatever. We met that objectionable person 
Martha first at Yarmouth, and we understand that she proceeded 
thence, as such persons often do, to London. The dramatist moves 
her on once more to Canterbury, in order that she, Coppertield, 
and Peggotty may all meet outside the cathedral at midnight, in 
the snow and within hearing of the chanted service, which has, or 
ought to have, a very telling effect upon our mind. It reads, as we 
must allow, uncommonly well in a playbill, “The Shadow on the 
Snow. Remorse and Despair.” It is of course possible that 
Peggotty may have come to Canterbury on his way to Dover to 
take ship. And if the unhappy Martha had remained in the 
neighbourhood of St. Martin’s Church, she might never have had 
her conscience awakened by hearing a choir at midnight. She 
makes, as we gathered from her incoherent utterances, a vow to 
help Peggotty in searching for his niece, and we should say that, 
next to Peggotty himself, she would be the most useless person that 
possibly could be engaged in such aquest. But, again, “ Marthy’s 
vow ” reads well in the bills. The meeting between Peggotty and 
his niece occurs not in London, as in the story, but at Yarmouth, 
and here again the limp figure of Martha glides along the stage. 
As she certainly could not have money to ride from London, we 
must wy that she is about equal at walking to Peggotty himself. 
Martha, however, is after all a tolerably harmless person, and she 
says hardly anything; but as regards another character, Rosa 
Dartle, we are equally unable to understand why Mr. Dickens 
created her, and why Mr. Halliday, the adapter, did not abolish 
her. We have to express our profound sympathy for the actress 
who has to play the part of the most disagreeable young woman 
that ever the perverse imagination of a novelist invented. Mr. 
Dickens is entitled to the credit of having produced probably the 


most disgusting characters that ever disfigured the pages of g 
novel. This same story, be it remembered, contains not only Miss 
Dartle, but Miss Mowcher, and it is a mercy that they are not 
both revived in the play. It is curious to speculate on what 
would happen if a new hand were to write such stupendous rant 
as Mr. Dickens wrote, and Mr. Halliday has copied, for the charac. 
ter of Miss Dartle. The author surely must have dreamed that 
he had seen such a person after supping plentifully on shell-fish, 
The scar upon the lip which turned blue when the rest of the face 
turned pale, is not produced upon the stage, and certainly, if any 
actress were required to assume such a hideous deformity, she 
ought to be handsomely paid for doing so, It is bad enough to 
have to stand and scold over the prostrate form of Em'ly, and 
such scolding surely was never heard. The wonder is that an 
audience can gravely listen to the extravagant nonsense which 
Miss Dartle is made to talk. We can understand how Mr, 
Dickens came to write it, when we remember that the story 
took two years in —- but having answered its purpose of 
helping to fill one of the monthly numbers in green covers, 
might it not have been forgotten? We should like to know 
whether Mr. Dickens ever reads this scene himself in public:— 
“ Why don’t they whip those creatures? If I could order it to 
be done, I would have this girl whipped to death.” The 
amiable speaker is represented as about thirty years of age, and 
as having been, or being, in love with Steerforth, the seducer of 
Em'ly. “Hide yourself in some obscure life, or better still, in 
some obscure death,” and so on. The adapter can scarcely help 
feeling that Miss Dartle is a bore of the most formidable t 
but we suppose that she is introduced into the play for 
sake of heightening the sensation when Steerforth the seducer 
is drowned in sight of Yarmouth, and Ham, the lover of Em’ly, is 
drowned in an attempt to rescue him, while Miss Dartle contem- 
plates these proceedings from the beach. The storm in which 
Steerforth perished is said to have been the biggest ever known at 
Yarmouth, and certainly the storm at the Olympic Theatre is the 
biggest ever produced pe the stage. The waves, the thunder, 
and the lightning are all as transcendent in their respective lines 
asis the scolding power of Miss Dartle, and that lady having 
satisfied the sensational exigency of the piece by being present at 
the drowning of Steerforth, quits the stage, to return to it no 
more. We are thus mercifully delivered from a dramatization of 
the scene in which Coppertield announces Steerforth’s death 
to Mrs. Steerforth and Miss Dartle. “Look at me, I say, proud 
mother of a proud false son. Moan for your murder of him, moan 
for your corruption of him, moan for your loss of him, moan for mine.” 
It is difficult to believe that Mr. Dickens can be insensible to the 
absurdity of his own writing. The wonder is that the same 
author could have written in alternate months the speeches of Miss 
Dartle and of Mr. Micawber. 

We thankfully acknowledge that this drama might have been 
made much more sensational than it is. We are spared, for 
example, the scene where Copperfield and Peggotty come upon 
Martha on the bank of the Thames, when she is contemplating 
suicide. The ordinary manufacturers of plays would not have 
missed the opportunity of an exciting incident like this. The 
would have made Martha rush towards the water, from whi 
she should be saved, and only just saved, by a rush of Copperfield 
and Peggotty. The sensational element of this piece is not de- 
veloped so violently as it might have been, and, besides, the piece 
really has merits which we value much more highly than either 
the midnight service in Canterbury Cathedral, or the storm off 
Yarmouth beach. The character of Peggotty in one line of art, 
and of Micawber in another, are equally admirable; and if the 
words which Mr. Dickens has put into their mouths are only 
tolerably well spoken, the success of the play in which they are 
introduced cannot be doubtful. And, again, the character of 
Ham, the lover of Em'ly, with his rough look and tender heart, 
must needs find favour with any English audience, since they see 
in him a bit of the genuine stuff from which England has made 
her navy. But the story, with much that is natural and beautiful, 
contains much also that is improbable and hideous; and the play 
fairly represents the various features of the story. We thi 
that this drama contains much that is either absurd or disgusting, 
but it contains much also that is irresistibly comic or deeply 
touching. And after all it is a drama, and not a mere succession 
of sensational events, 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


yes Exhibitions held in the Dudley Gallery have established 
a reputation for eccentricity ; it is never known what strange 
product may not here turn up. The waifs and strays of talent 
congregate on this favoured spot, and genius with just a pleasant 
touch of insanity finds congenial companionship. Occasionally an 
elderly Academician, stepping in to play propriety, points out to 
the young men the strait and narrow way wherein they should 
walk. We are glad to see that this kindly office is once more per- 
formed by Mr. Richard Redgrave, R.A., than whom no one is more 
fitting—as witness “TViring the Beacon,” a picture which may 
teach the lawless tyro what respectability rewards labour, what 
honours await on virtue. Altogether the Gallery sustains its 
accustomed interest ; works not sufticiently trim for the Academy, 
not sufficiently mercantile for tradesmen’s exhibitions, here find a 
home, and possibly a market. The place is open as a kind 

Liberty Hall; each man does what seems right in his own eyes. 
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All styles—classic, medizval, modern—find equal favour; and 
all religions, whether Jewish, Christian, Pagan, or Mahomedan, 
meet on the footing of absolute equality. This adventurous game 
can scarcely be kept up save by wits of more than common fire 
and sparkle, and the intellect that bursts into sudden blaze is apt 
soon to burn to ashes. It must be confessed that the Dudley 
Gallery is this year scarcely up to its accustomed pitch; mediocrity 
usurps more than its wonted space upon the walls. Still, as we 
shall proceed to show, there are pictures of exceptional interest. 

“ The Bride, the Bridegroom, and Friend of the Bridegroom,” 
by Mr. Simeon Solomon, is a puzzle devised to perplex the public. 
Which is the “ Bridegroom ” and which the “ Friend,” and what 
are they all about? ‘he artist evidently has a meaning, only no 
one has yet divined what it can be. The Bride might be taken 
for a pouting Juno, or a lachrymose Venus, and the two young 
men are sufficiently pretty and well-made to stand for Apollo or 
Adonis. And yet surely we cannot be quite on classic soil, 
inasmuch as the painter quotes two texts—the one from the Old 
Testament, the other from the New. But yet the mystery be- 
comes even greater than before. In the catalogue we read “ And 
behold, the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not con- 
sumed”; we turn to the picture, and instead of Moses and the 
burning bush we find a smart young fellow holding a sprig of 

ink blossoms covered with lambent flame. He is stricken with 
weakest sentimentality, and would seem to an ordinary spectator 
in danger of making a fool of himself. This is generally supposed, 
though the public are divided on the point, to be the “ Friend,” 
and our advice to the husband would be to look sharp after him. 
But the artist kindly condescends to aid in solving the enigma; 
on the frame he prints a verse from St. John’s Gospel—“ Qui habet 
sponsam, sponsus est; amicus autem sponsi, qui stat, et audit eum, 
gaudio gaudet propter yocem sponsi.” A few months since it was 
our duty to warn Mr. Solomon against what appeared an irre- 
verence for truths held sacred in all Christian countries. And 
now again he treads on dangerous ground. Perhaps he means no 
harm, but we have to point out that in the Gospel the “ Bride- 
groom” stands for Christ, and the “Friend” for St. John the 
Baptist. Perhaps the best defence of the picture may be that it 
is unintelligible. We imagine, indeed, that if the artist were asked 
for an interpretation he would be in the same fix as the German 
Professor who was obliged to confess that he had quite forgotten 
what he had meant to say. The painter seems the mystic who 
uses forms and colours to embody mysterious meanings and 
shadowy symbolisms; it is, moreover, evident that for his pic- 
torial ends Christ and Mahomet, St. Paul and Plato, are all one. 
Great indeed is the change since the Gospels furnished to Christian 
art nothing else than Annunciations, Nativities, and the like. Mr. 
Solomon may possibly claim Semitic privileges, and certainly his 
colour almost Eastern in splendour, his rhythm of line truly 
lyrical, his sensuous beauty directly musical, are foreign to our 
Western art and Teutonic schools. At ali events this, his latest 
a. like its predecessors, though provocative of criticism, 

s the stamp of genius. 

This Gallery, as we have said, is distinguished by the wayward 
conceit of genius. Artists such as Messrs. Claude Calthrop, 
T. Armstrong, G. Chapman, and A. B. Donaldson are at all events 
determined to arrest attention. Mr. Calthrop paints up to the 
pitch of the hacknied stanza “ Doubt truth to Se a liar,” &c. This 
picture is the reverse of truth, and the lover looks, of course unin- 
tentionally, the liar, while he whispers to the lady ‘‘ Never doubt I 
love.” A pretty pinkness colours the performance, and the 
presence of considerable beauty may blind the spectator to in- 
accuracy of drawing and other incongruities. Yet it must be 
admitted that the artist has talent and style, though he lacks, it 
may be supposed, ordinary common sense. Mr. ‘I. Armstrong is 
another artist who disdains to look at even the simplest subject 
in the simple -vay of ordinary mortals. Most people might sup- 
pose that an ungainly woman caught in undress while fastening 
on a “ Locket” would be allowed to pass without public ex- 
hibition here in Piccadilly. But as the lady happens to have 
long lank arms, obnoxious in attitude and angularity, she be- 
comes a very choice subject for a school always on the look- 
out for what every one before has taken care to avoid. We 
fail to recognise in the work any exceptional merit that might ex- 
use its defiance of accepted art standards. Mr. Chapman, in the 
Portrait of a Lady, also struggles to escape commonplace by a 
certain outlandish treatment which may stand for awkward grace. 
The unconquerable horror which this school has for beauty is 
passing strange. We are glad to find that Mr. Donaldson is in a 
fair way of conquering his faults. “The Month of May Roman 
Catholic altar bed with spring flowers—shows greater correct- 
ness of form, more individuality in character, than the artist has 
hitherto attained, while the decorative colour which has always 
distinguished his compositions here gains meaning and value. 
The altar, dedicated to the Madonna, is forced to a climax alike 
remarkable for its brilliant intensity and balanced moderation. 
In hands less skilled this amount of paint would have been crude 
and intolerable. We also note, what we had scarcely ventured 
to hope for, skilful manipulation, effective use of textures, and 
even occasional firmness in outline. Mr. Donaldson has of late 
made advances which we trust he may sustain; his rapturous 
colour needs to be attempered, but when at his best he gains the 
broken, blended, brilliance of rich tapestries. 

Mr. Watts, R.A., once more stands the living representative of 
Venice in the era of Giorgione and Titian. “Ariadne” is so 
slight as to be little more than a sketch, and yet, if carried fur- 
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ther, might be spoilt. The artist has done everything needful 
to largeness of manner and grand suggestion of thought. The 
execution has a breadth and a bold sweep which reaches the 
imagination and kindles enthusiasm. The colour is low in tone, as 
if time had cast a shadow on the canvas; the picture in fact looks 
rather old than new. This massive torso is in modelling almost 
worthy of Phidias; indeed the figure, while supreme in colour and 
emphatically pictorial, is essentially sculpturesque; it may 
perhaps suggest comparison with the Elgin marbles, which, 
though colourless, are full of colour. Just, too, as Greek seulp- 
ture is soft in flesh, so is this picture. The work has been 
flung off freely, and perhaps further elaboration might have de- 
tracted from its transparency and flesh-like lustre. ‘ The Island 
of Cos,” little more than a rubbing-in, is a work which few 
artists save Mr. Watts could have ventured to exhibit. The Royal 
Academy is further represented by two of its younger Associates. 
“My Pet” shows the deliberate care and cool calculation of 
Mr. Yeames, A.R.A. ; no artist is more conscientious, and few are 
so destitute of impulse. Of greater note is a picture, silvery, hazy. 
and sentimental, by Mr.G. D, Leslie, A.R.A. A lady, graceful 
as a lily on bended stem, pauses for an instant counting “ whilst 
the church clock strikes ” the hour when her lover comes. Her 
figure is poised in statuesque balance on the river's brink ; 
in rest it suggests movement, and although the face is hid the 
picture speaks. The artist, having suggested thus much, seems 
to have been careless of the rest; the fingers are dabbed in 
at three strokes, and the relative scale of figure, boat, and 
buildings scarcely conforms to the laws of perspective. As 
usual the artist has been solicitous of soft tone and hazy 
concord of colour, exquisite for silvery purity and quiet keeping. 
Mr. Storey, in an unassuming picture, “ Children Fishing,” 
shares the merits and defects of Mr. Leslie. The execution 
has incompleteness; indeed one of the hands cannot pretend to 
finish. Greater sharpness in touch and definition in form were 
desirable, especially in the draperies. However, the heads are 
admirable, not only for painting, but as studies of character; the 
curves thrown into mouth, nostril, and eyes, show close observation 
of the play of thought upon the features, Children as drawn by 
Mr. Storey look good, dutiful little beings ; they have no naughti- 
ness. ‘The picture is lovely for delicacy of greys and greens, and 
for tender tone in the half shades. We cannot close the list of 
figure subjects without telling how completely Mr. Talfourd has 
taken the world by surprise in “ Water Lilies—on the Tiber.” 
The idea, boys bathing amid water-lilies, is pretty, and the action 
layful. The modelling proves knowledge, with an eye for beauty 
in form, while the whole scene is thrown off with a sketchy 
cleverness almost more French than English. The colour strikes 
us as rather poor and monotonous, and there is a general opacity 
of pigment even in the water; nevertheless, this is perhaps 
> chiet success achieved by what may be termed the Dudley 
school. 


The landscapes, like the figure pieces, verge on the eccentric. 
“Let the little hills rejoice before the Lord” is the text which 
Mr. Albert Goodwin assigns to a landscape remarkable for its 
unearthly blues. This artist may be right to take to revelation, for 
assuredly he is far from nature, and his eye for colour is more than 
mortal. Mr. Arthur Ditchfield, on the other hand, would seem to 
be colour-blind, and yet he presumes to paint “Sunset Effect ” ; 
however we cannot but admire in this landscape the graceful 
drawing and the delicate pencilling of the tree stems. “ Zanzibar,” 
by Mr. Harry Goodwin, has capital colour, but the subject is 
awkwardly put upon canvas. Mr. Oakes, Mr. Dillon, and Mr, 
Henry Moore are scarcely at their best. We note a most literal 
study, “ The Hillside,” by Mr. Hemy; itisas trueas it canbe. The 
picture has evidently been painted direct from nature, and though 
not since touched, it comes together into perfect tone and keeping. 
Also may be observed a masterly “Study of Sunflowers” by 
Madame Bodichon, powerful in handling as in colour. The artist 
shows in the treatment of this wild tangle a disdain for small 
detail or finish; the manner has much in common with the 
French. Among truthful studies may be commended Mr. R. 
C. Leslie’s “ Effect on the French Coast” on a calm, grey 
evening, the ripples running in pretty play along the flat beach. 
Also we must name Mr. Sterling's faithful and unpretending 
transcript of “ The Pyramids”; the sand hills are not made deco- 
rative, the sterile fertility of the plain is in no way falsified for 
effect, and the traditional blaze of a David Roberts sunset is for once 
left out. Mr. Sterling has the merit of painting what he sees, and 
nothing more. We close by directing attention to landscapes by 
Mr. C. P. Knight and Mr. ion distinguished by literal trut 
and intelligent treatment. Mr. Raven has escaped the routine of 
pictorial sunsets; the sky which canopies “Somersetshire Corn 
Lands,” though intense, is not guilty of extravagance. Lach pas- 
sage in this complex composition of cloudland holds its appointed 
place and fulfils its purpose; the cloud strata rent asunder, and the 
wild flying spray flung diagonally above the horizon, tell of storm 
and rain. This sky, which involves no ordinary difficulties, is well 
understood ; it is true to the phenomena of nature, and fulfils the 
conditions of art. We are glad to find our painters extricating 
themselves from the servility and crudity of so-called “ Pre- 
Rafiaellitism” ; and it is evident that the a which they 
submitted has in the end proved wholesome discipline, 
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RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


ESPITE the interminable number of races that were run last 
week from Monday morning up to Saturday afternoon, it is 
difficult to pick out more than two or three, apart from the 
Criterion and Cambridgeshire, that possess more than a momentary 
interest. The changes were rung on Prince Arthur, Tit-bit, 
Stumps, Lincola, Fugitive, and the like serviceable platers, with 
such tiresome frequency that it became quite sickening to watch 
their constant reappearances. They were sold and re-sold, claimed 
and re-claimed ; they ran in one colour one day, and in another 
the day after; if on Monday three of them ran first, second, and 
third, on Tuesday the same three would finish third, second, and 
first, and on Wednesday there would be another judicious vari- 
ation of their order in coming in; so that one was at a loss to 
know whether this was all that the supreme authorities of racing 
could do to provide sport on their own ground, or whether perhaps 
they were only offering to young students a practical lesson in the 
permutations of x things taken r together. Nor were the matches 
—often a redeeming point in the Newmarket programmes—by 
any means up to a high standard. That between Siderolite and 
Midsummer was intended to test the accuracy of their race at 
Goodwood, in which Siderolite gave Midsummer 3 lbs. and won 
by a neck. Baron Rothschild considered that Midsummer had 
since made sufficient improvement to be able to reverse this 
running at a similar difference in the weights ; but if Midsummer 
has improved, Siderolite has improved much more in pro- 
portion, for on this occasion he won in a canter by four lengths. 
That between President Lincoln and Cornet was a match in 
name only. Ladas gave Badsworth g lbs., and beat him by 
a head over the T.Y.C., but the victory was mainly due to 
Chaloner. Ladas showed a fine turn of speed, though he is pro- 
bably good for nothing over a longer course ; but if Badsworth had 
taken advantage of his lighter weight, and had come away at the 
distance, he ought to have won. T'ar Away received 11 lbs. from 
Alpenstock, and beat him by a neck over the Ditch mile, Lord 
Royston’s horse running very soft at the finish. According to this 
running Alpenstock could not have won the Cambridgeshire with 
7 st., yet his weight for that race was 8 st. 7lbs. Such are the 
inconsistencies of racing. 

The much insisted-on fact that rich sweepstakes and produce 
stakes are fast becoming a dead letter received strong confirmation 
at the Houghton Meeting. Sunshine and Sunlight alone won 
over two thousand pounds during the weck by walks over, Sun- 
shine being unopposed in the Troy Stakes and in a 500 sovs. 
Sweepstakes, and Sunlight having it all his own way in the Glas- 
gow Stakes and in a 200 sovs. Sweepstakes. The Spy also walked 
over for a 100 sovs. Sweepstakes over the last three miles of the 
Beacon Course. Indeed, the only race of this class that came to 
anything was the All-aged Stakes of 100 sovs. each, for which 
Rosicrucian, Formosa, and Heather Bell came to the post. After 
Rosicrucian’s forward running in the Cambridgeshire for six 
furlongs, his chance ought to have been more highly esteemed for 
this race, as all Mr. Graham’s horses, including Formosa, have 
been sadly out of form. He won cleverly enough at the finish, 
The Cambridgeshire running foreshadowed also the result of the 
Free Handicap Sweepstakes in which Pero Gomez had to give 
Cardinal York 30 Ibs. Last year in the same race Blue Gown 
gave Cock of the Walk 29 lbs., and beat him easily ; but Cardinal 
York is a horse of very different class, and Pero Gomez had no 
chance with him at the weights. Indeed he won so easily that it 
was at once evident what good reason his friends had for trusting 
him to carry off the Cambridgeshire, even with the steadying 
impost of 7 st. 12 lbs. 

Considering that more than seven hundred horses are in train- 
ing at Newmarket, it is somewhat curious that only four owners 
thought fit to send a —'. for the Houghton Handicap. 
There were nineteen subscribers, indeed, of whom ten declined 
to accept the handicapper’s weights; and of the remaining nine, 
five declined to send their horses to the post. Friponnier refused, 
even with only 8 st. 12 lbs, to carry; a plain proof, this, of the 
deterioration of a once great horse, for two years ago, when he 
was a three-year-old, he was handicapped for this very same race 
at 10 st. 12 lbs., if we remember rightly. Nothing was left in 
the race of the slightest account except Badsworth and Border 
Knight; but as one of the conditions of the handicap is that three 
horses shall start, there seemed considerable danger of the race 
falling through. Ultimately, however, the field was made up by 
Bouquetiére and Breach of Promise. Badsworth came right 
through this time from start to finish—tactics that should always 
be adopted with him on the T.Y.C.—and Border Knight could 
never catch him. The other two were of course not in the race. 

The two Nurseries and the Sussex Stakes were the only 
two-year-old races, the Criterion excepted, of which mention 
need be made. The Nurseries were far inferior in interest 
to those of last year, when Brigantine, Cardinal York, and 
Lumley were among the runners, nor did they attract such large 
fields. Ten started for the Thursday Nursery over the Crite- 
rion Course, including Revenge, a remarkably good-looking colt 
by Vengeance, who ran twice unsuccessfully at the First October 
Meeting, but was believed to be capable of doing great things ; 
Partisane, a French filly, by Partisan; Daylight, who ran in 
the Middle Park Plate; Newsman, the second in the Doncaster 
Nursery, and Palmerston, his stable-companion. Daylight sadly 
disappointed her owner and friends, who, from her running in 
the Middle Park Plate, cousidered this race a certainty ; Partisane 
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was beaten before half the distance had been traversed ; Revenge 
who declined greatly in favour before the start, failed to show his 
true form; and the race was left to Palmerston and Newsman, who 
finished first and second. Though they are both in the same 
stable, opinions differed as to their merits, the owner of Palmer. 
ston thinking that Newsman would win, and the owner of 
Newsman being of a contrary opinion. Curiously enough, the 
Second Nursery over the Rowley mile ended in a@ very similar 
manner, Mr. Crawfurd’s Walter winning, and his stable-com- 
panion, Mr. Payne’s Enfield, being clearly second-best in the 
race, though, from being eased when Walter’s victory was cer- 
tain, he finished third. There were fifteen runners for the 
Second Nursery, including some tolerably well-known horses, 
such as Nobleman, Scarbro’, The Recorder, and Soucar. Al} 
these, however, who were weighted from 8st. 8lbs. to 8 st. 12 lbs, 
had to give way to the lighter weights. There was no doubt 
this time as to which of the pair carried the confidence of the 
stable, but Walter was at one moment in danger of losing the 
race, for Play kept boring him towards the rails so much that 
it appeared as if he must be pulled up to avoid an accident, 
Mordan, however, managed to get out of the trap, and directly he 
set his horse going again the race was over. The rider of Entield, 
who had been watching his stable-companion with a view to 
winning (as he could easily have done), if Walter should be 
hopelessly shut in, thereupon eased his horse, as aforesaid. It ig 
proper to observe that Enfield and Walter are not literaily stable- 
companions, the former being trained not at Fyfield but at 
Middleham; we use the term to express the inseparability of their 
interests. Four penalized horses, Green Riband, Burgundy, Scarbro’, 
and Brocklesby, contested the Sussex Stakes, and Burgundy, getting 
all the best of a bad start, fairly ran away with the race, and won 
by six lengths. The course was well suited to Burgundy, who, 
it will be remembered, won the Findon Stakes at Goodwood with 
almost equal ease, beating amongst others’ Alaric and Guy 
Dayrell, but he is too slack in the loin to be formidable over a 
severe course. We must not omit to mention that the day 
after the Cambridgeshire, that defeated and disgraced impostor, 
Prior, was brought out to run Blue Gown across the Flat at 
weight for age. This was to show the erroneousness of the 
Cambridgeshire running, and to prove to the public that Prior 
was in reality the best horse in England over a mile. The 
public, incredulous but expectant, waited the result, and beheld 
Blue Gown coming acress the Flat at an exercise canter, ard 
Prior beaten at the Bushes, and fairly reduced to a walk at the 
bottom of the Abingdon hill. This was a public trial, indeed, 
and a good many people would have been happy to have seen it 
the day before, instead of the day after, the Cambridgeshire. 
Seriously, if Mr. Peck’s beau idéal of a first-rate miler is Prior, we 
could not conscientiously recommend him as a trainer. 

The Jockey Club having aimed a blow at one of the abuses of 
public racing in the Second October Meeting, effected a little 
piece of private reform last week. The stewards of the Jockey Club 
proposed, and it was unanimously carried, that “if any member 
of the Rooms or Stands at Newmarket shall leave his bill for 
household expenses unpaid two months after the same shall have 
been delivered to him, the keeper of the Rooms is to report his 
default to the Stewards, who will cause notice to be sent to him, 
that if not cleared by a time to be mentioned in the said notice 
(not to exceed three months), his name will be erased from the 
list of members, and he will be warned off the Heath.” A very 
excellent rule; but it throws a new and unwelcome light on the 
habits of some of the patrons of racing. We have heard much of 
the decline of the Turf, and of the poverty of many of its sup- 
porters, but we were not aware that any members of the Rooms 
and Stands, who are duly ballotted for, and selected to enjoy the 
privileges of membership, were accustomed to eat, drink, and sleep 
at the expense of the Newmarket innkeepers and lodging-house 
proprietors. Such, however, must have been the habitual cus- 
tom of a certain number of racing men, or the authorities would 
not have thought it necessary to issue so decided a notice. 
The Jockey Club, however, has in justice remembered mercy. 
The noble sportsman need not pay his weekly bills for two 
months, and then he will be allowed a further period of three 
months to raise the required five-and-twenty pounds. Five 
months’ credit for a week’s board and lodging is certainly no 
hard measure for the debtor; and we congratulate the Jockey 
Club on having so adroitly considered the interests of both parties 
in the bargain. 


REVIEWS. 


CLEASBY’S ICELANDIC DICTIONARY.* 


T last the late Mr. Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary, which Dr. 
+i Dasent undertook to edit in 1855, bids fair to become a 
reality. We are sincerely glad of this in the interests of literature, 
though we regret that Dr. Dasent’s editorial connexion with the 
work seems to have ceased with the revision of the first two sheets. 
It is much to be regretted, too, that the work, having been so 
many years under the castigation of his industrious hand, for the 


** An Icelandic-English Dictionary, chiefly founded on the Collections made 
from Prose Works of the Twelfth—Fourtecnth Centuries, by the late Richard 
Cleasby. Enlarged’and Completed by Gudbrand Vigftsson. Part I. A—II. 
Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. 1869. 
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express purpose of being edited by him, should exhibit so few 
traces of his scholarship when the first part of it finally emerges 
jnto the light of day. One unfortunate consequence of Dr. Dasent’s 
limited share in the publication is, that the etymological and de- 
rivative element has been almost entirely deprived of those parallel 
illustrations from Scotch and from English provincial dialects, for 
the execution of which he was peculiarly fitted, and which 
would not only have increased greatly the intrinsic value of the 
work, but also rendered it more —s interesting. The work 
is preceded by a preface, in which such blunders as Norway abut- 
ting on the Baltic, and a Scandinavian nation named Gardar, in 
the north of Russia, speaking Icelandic, may be left to their fate. 
This preface gives a fair account of the history of the work; but 
Dr. Dasent is to furnish us with a further one at the date of its 
completion, which we hope is not reserved for a far distant future. 

After the preface we have an account by Mr. Gudbrand 
Vigfiisson, the editor, of the lexicographical sources of the work, 
a classified list of Icelandic literature, another list of abbrevia- 
tions (faulty), and “Outlines of Grammar ”—all preceding the 
dictionary itself. Into the list of the sources has crept a palpable 
blunder, in that the “ Old-Nordisk Ordbog af Erik Jonsson, 1860 ” 
is introduced under the strange title of “ The Dictionary pub- 
lished in Copenhagen, 1860.” In the classified list of works in 
Icelandic literature we must protest against such epithets as 
“ skrék-ségur” and “ lyga-siégur,” falsehood-stories” and 
“ lying-stories,” being applied to a harmless and entertaining 
branch of literature, which it would have been so easy to desig- 
nate, with equal accuracy, as fabulous, legendary, and romantic. 
An unfortunate criticism on the New Testament of 1866 also de- 
serves a passing notice. It is described as “ merely a paraphrase 
and inaccurate.” 
of the New Testament was redeemed by this its last revision from 
the paraphrastic character which it had borne in 1827, except 
that the first three gospels were dealt with more leniently than 
the rest, and such inaccuracies as oratio directa done into oratio 
indirecta were allowed to pass unaltered. As to the rest, this 
edition is Beg wr A the most accurate of all editions of the 
Icelandic New Testament, and is acknowledged to be such by 
scholars native and foreign. On what grounds, therefore, Mr. 
Vigfiisson quotes the Danisms and bad grammar of the older 
editions, where this one replaces both by classical and pure lan- 
guage, we are at a loss to comprehend. 

The grammar follows mostly the beaten track of its predecessers, 
But the paradigmas are arranged according to Grimm’s theory, 
and, in our opinion, altogether better than heretofore. Yet we 
must regret that the practical use of this arrangement is defeated 
to a considerable extent by no explanation being given of the 
value of the vowel sounds and their pronunciation as compared 
with the English vowel system. An enormous collection of 
examples is massed together in illustration of each particular 

digma, but we do not see that they are of much use, as they 
illustrate the paradigmas no better when immediately appended 
to them in irregular heaps than they do in the vocabulary of the 
dictionary itself. In this and other matters we observe a good 
deal of needless repetition, Thus, in the introduction to these 
“outlines” the alphabet is repeated no less than four times, First, 
we have it collected out of a nursery ditty. Then we have it in the 
nursery ditty, and the nursery ditty with it, as if, forsooth, Icelandic 
children were to be coaxed to learn these “ outlines” by heart. 
Then we have it in its proper form, with two superfluous letters (c 
and q) inserted ; and lastly, we have it in a “concentric circle” 
from the twelfth century, which does not appear to throw much 
light upon the subject. ‘This seems a singularly circuitous way of 
telling one how many letters the alphabet of a language contains. 

The Icelandic language, being one of full and pure vowel sounds 
and hard and ringing consonants, with an accent falling invariably 
onthe radical vowel, is naturally strongly accented. ‘The comparison, 
therefore, of the weakness of its accent to that of the French is, in 
the first place, without foundation; and secondly, it is absurd, 
inasmuch as the two things are simply incompatible—the Ice- 
landic being trochaic, the French iambic. In the Icelandic 
language there is no such thing as an iambic dissyllable. All 
cases where arsis falls on the ultimate in dissyllables and trisylla- 
bles may be put Cown as simple sins against the indigenous accent. 
Mr. Vigfiisson calls them liberties, and adduces the authority 
of one of the best poets of Iceland, Hallgrim Petrsson. On this 
point we do not agree with Mr. Vigfiisson. They are, in truth, 
accentual errors, which modern critics, with Gudjohnsen—and 
modern poets, as Steingrim Thorsteinson—or, if the living are 
an objection, Jon Thoroddsen among the dead—have endeavoured 
with one accord to expel from the uscendency which they unfor- 
tunately attained in the early times of Icelandic psalmody. 

The subject uf the vowel change—umlaut—the foundation of 
all sound knowledge of Icelandic, is not satisfactorily treated. All 
Icelandic vowels and vowel combinations fall into two classes— 
strong and weak ; the latter being derived from the first through 
the influence of i (j), aud u, as explained below. Systematically 
set forth the matter may be put thus :— 

& au o 6 uw, wt, ju, strong 

@,ei, ey, e,y y, JY, J, weak i-derivatives, 
6 weak u-derivatives. 
Among these changes Mr. Vigftisson, with all his predecessors, has 
not been aware of the change of d-ei occurring in a number of Ice- 
landic primitives and derivatives, as in 148, soil; leidi, a graye, a 


tomb; vad, a net; veidr, catch. This change is a most interesting 
one on account of the exceedingly numerous illustrations it affords 
of tke relationship of Anglo-Saxon to Icelandic; for hundreds of 
examples might is adduced, as A.S. sal, Icel. seil, a rope; man, 
mein, a hurt, &c. Ingthe case of the change of 0-6 we are told 
that it is obsolete and now replaced by o-e. This is only partly 
true; in cases like kémr, kemr, it holds good; but in cases like 
milva, to break to pieces, from moli, a piece; biélva, to roar like 
a bull, from boli; poll, from pollr, a pine, the change is not only 
not obsolete, but is in the commonest daily use possible. Agein, 
will Mr. Vigfusson undertake to prove that the o-e change in 
_ favour; pekkja, to acknowledge, own; or in hol-helja, 

ell; boli-belja, bolr truncus, beli, belly, are modern changes 
only? They are unmistakably as old as the obsolete ones of Mr. 
Vigfiisson, if not older. 

We cannot understand why ce should be banished out of the 
Icelandic language, when its place cannot be filled without an 
explanation in brackets that it is wrongly filled; see “degr 
(deegr),” “fada (i.e. feda),” &c. Being the weak offshoot of 6 
it necessarily prevents confusion with «, the derivative of 4; its 
sound was lost at an early time in Iceland, but its etymological 
utility is indispensable. It is in the same case exactly as y and f, 
which have no phonetic import, but merely a derivative one, yet 
are not therefore exiled from the alphabet. 

The vowel change was first observed and treated in a scientific 


/ manner by Rask. Then its law was discovered and established by 
| Grimm, and adopted by Konrad Gislason, the most learned of Nor- 
| thern etymologists now living, in his Elements of the Ancient Ice- 


| landic Language, 1846, which is no more an “ essay on the spelling 


| of MSS.,” 
The facts are these :—the Icelandic translation | 


Jigfisson describes it, than any work with 
copious references is a work on references. The law of Grimm, 
or the law of the Icelandic vowel change, is briefly stated thus :— 
A strong root-vowel must resolve into a weak one (shoot-vowei ?) 
when i (j) or u follows, or has once upon a time followed, in the 
inflexive part of the word; all the weak vowels being due to the 
influence of i except 6, which owes its existence to u. Having 
been some ten years or more under this law, Mr. Vigftisson in 
1857 wrote outlines of agrammar in Icelandic, in a treatise of a 
warm controversial character, the aim of which was to show that 
this law of vowel change in Icelandic was utterly false to the 
root. Having spent, as he said, several years in the study of 
the matter, he came to this peremptory conclusion :— 

Of all this (i.e. the changes caused by u, see Outlines of Grammar, xxix.) 
there are not the least vestiges traceable in our ancient poems, and as every 
Ivelander feels that in all these cases it is the number and the gender, and 
nothing else, which causes the radical vowel change, we make bold entirely 
to repudiate this u-doctrine on behalf of the Icelandic language. 


After ten years of independent study, we find Mr. Vigfiisson, in his 
Outlines of Grammar (Oxford, 1869), adopting to the fullest extent 
the very doctrine which in 1857 came in for his unqualified con- 
demnation, and following the once excommunicated heresiarchs, 
Grimm and Gislason, in every particular case of the application 
of the law, even to the very wording. Still he has not retracted 
the doctrine of 1857, and he consequently stands pledged to two 
diametrically opposed principles, one his own child as it were, the 
other an adopted outcast ; both living under one roof, but eternal 
foes by the law of opposites. Mr. Vigfisson would do well to 
tell us which of the two we may consider as his own. There 
seems to be a strange dualism at the bottom of all this, as there 
seems also to be in Mr. Vigftisson’s canons of taste. In 1860 he 
strongly disliked, and with good reason, such latinized forms of 
proper Icelandic names as Thingvalla, Thorida, Hallgerda, Hacon ; 
now he adopts them systematically throughout. 

Among the adverbs Mr. Vigftisson, like all his predecessors, has 
a class terminating in an, “denoting motion from a place,” and 
thus making them all local. Temporals like ddan, sidan, are, how- 
ever, not to be forgotten. Now these so-called adverbs are no 
adverbs in reality when critically examined. On the contrary, 
startling though the assertion may be deemed by the ad- 
verbialists, they are pure substantives—on their slow way to the 
adverbial character we admit, but pure substantives as yet, all the 
same. ‘This is evident from their functions, which are such as 
cannot by the nature of things be assigned to any adverb in any 
language that we know of, but are exactly those of ordinary 
substantives :—they govern the genitive case, and stand in the 
genitive case, governed by a substantive; they are also governed 
by a verb, or a preposition, and lastly they form a compound with 
a substantive. As this point is of importance, for Anglo-Saxon 
grammar as well as for Icelandic, we will illustrate it in the 
briefest possible way :— 

1. Genitive. —Austan-vindr (=austrs vindr, east’s wind), eastern 
wind ; austan madr (austrs madr). east’s man, “ easterling ” as Mr. 
Vigfiisson hasit. We should be very glad to see an Early English 
reference for this meaning of the word; we never found it in 
our reading signifying but stuffs, material, “sterling” goods in 
fact. 

z. Accusative.—With transitive verbs of motion; sigla austan 
(= sigla austrid), to “ sail the east,” over, through, from it, as the 
case may be; fara sunnan lands (=f. sudrid or sudr lands), to travel 
in or through the south of the land. ; 

3. Dative.—Austan-fjardar (=i austri fjardar), “east in the 
firth” as Mr. Vigfisson correctly renders it, though against his 
own rule ; bia austan-lands, to abide in the east of the land ; with 
prepositions as in the phrase, vindrinn er 4 austan (= i austri), 
the wind veers in the east, &c. 
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In these three cases we find the weak Anglo-Saxon declension 
still living on the lips of the people of Iceland in its primitive 
purity. The matter is of great interest, and requires far more space 
than we can accord to it here, for we must now leave the grammar 
and proceed to speak of the dictionary. 

The dictionary is marked by one signal excellence throughout 
—a copious collection of references; and this one excellence 
redeems many of its almost numberless drawbacks. The science 
of lexicography is scarcely to be traced anywhere, and the exege- 
tical element is almost totally neglected; there are bursts here 
and there of undisciplined criticism; there is a considerable 
sprinkling of learning, drawn mostly, as might be expected, 
from Grimm’s well, and from Scandinavian sources less generally 
known in England. On the whole, we seek in vain from begin- 
ning to end for that method, that ducidus ordo, that logical disci- 

line which is the special mark of good lexicographical writing. 

ake, for example, the article bia. Instead of starting from 
the concrete and primitive notion, to shape (wow), as funda- 
mental, the indwelling of evil in man’s flesh and the like 
abstract notions are Myr. Vigitisson’s primary starting-point. 
The word “ bil,” which primarily answers to the Latin rima 
(the verb bila=dirimi), and means chasm, fissure, chink, distance 
between two objects; then distance in time, short while, nick of 
time; and, collaterally with this notion, that of bodily hurt, fracture, 
dislocation, specially hernia; and lastly, ar abstracto, a receding 
from the goal aimed at, giving way, failing—this word assumes, 
with Mr. Vigftisson, the fundamental signitication of ‘a moment, 
a twinkling of an eye,” in which sense it never even occurs. In- 
stances of this kind are very numerous, Another objection to Mr. 
Vigfiisson’s lexicography is his fondness for irrelevant quotations 
and observations. Under article “bud” no fewer than thirty proper 
names of different booths are huddled together, without throwing 
the slightest additional light on the sense of bud, or on its an- 
tiquarian bearing, further than the very numbers of the quotations 
would have done. Under Vera II. 1. there is a collection of 
fifteen compounds, with “ borinn” as a latter component, every 
one of which must necessarily come in for a separate article in its 
proper place in the dictionary. This way of double writing, double 
quoting of phrases, not to mention such undesirably irrelevant 
observations as that Icelanders now say kalf-full kyr (calf-full 
cow), but not barnsfuil kona (child-full woman), prevails through- 
out. It has swelled the bulk of this part of the Sok to an extent 
which we refrain from attempting to measure. On the other hand, 
we get no explanation of such adjectives as beiskr, breyskr, ferskr, 
&c., which ought to be written with a z instead of s, beiskr being 
derived from bita, meaning “ bitish,” «ie. bitter; breyzkr, from 
brjdta (cpr. braut, breyta), most certainly not from brjdsk, carti- 
lage, apt to break, brittle, frail, changeable; hence the Biblical 
phrase, “the spirit is willing indeed, but the flesh is frail 
(weak),” ferzkr, from ferd, fond of travelling, hence ferzkt vatn, 
fresh water, is running as opposed to stagnant water. This class of 
adjectives, which plays a large part in the formation of our own 
adjectives and verbs, is formed from the reflexive sik, thrust in 
between the root and the termination r, and denctes a special 
individual quality, different from skr in such words as barreyskr, 
from Barra, where it denotes an objective quality. The interpre- 
tation is sadly loose and inaccurate in hundreds of cases, 
“ Bjarkan,” a collective neuter signifying birch leafage, is inter- 
as meaning the birchitself; hence “b. er lauf groenst lima” 

oes not mean what Mr. Vigftisson says, “‘ has the greenest leaves,” 
but “is the greenest leaf on the bough.” Bana-ord we would far 
rather connect with the Anglo-Saxon “ ord,” Icel. urd, verda, a fatal 
cause, than with “word” or “charge”; for if it means word, what 
becomes of the logical drift of the common phrase “rather would 
I take bane-word from thee, kinsman, than give it thee,” said by 
one before he breathes his last? The conjunction “enda” is 
treated very insufliciently; its meaning is, yet, withal, none the 
less, but the verbum finitum must precede it immediately in a pre- 
sent participle. It is used for connecting a logical complement 
collaterally with a conditional premiss, in order to constitute a 
firmer base for the following conclusions. Forillustrations see the 
article. “Road” is certainly not from the Italian “rotta”:; ac- 
cording to the laws of vowel change in Anglo-Saxon and English, 
it is derivable from A.S. rad (Icel. reid), a riding path. The 
Swedish plural of broder is not brédre, but bréder; nor does the 
word fjiit in that language ever mean track instead of step; 4 
bordi is rendered “ on land,” instead of on board or on the gun- 
wale. Under article bresta we meet the ludicrous phrase “ brestr 
réng, the rib of a barrel creaks, the hoops of a vessel (7.e. ship) 
bresta,” which we do not profess to understand; “ karlmannlegt 
bragd,” a manly feat, is rendered a “manly issue.” These are 
only a few examples out of very many. 

The explanations of the vowel sounds which are reserved for 
the dictionary do not give great hopes of success. The e, for instance, 
is said to have now the same sound asain the English word same, 
a sound which it certainly has not; its sound is, whether long or 
short, that of e in wet, which Mr. Vigfiisson makes an obsolete one. 
The introductions to the consonants are entirely based on Grimm, 
and to a great extent drawn from him. 

We miss a few words from the vocabulary, which we append 
here :—Eyvi, the empty skin left of an animal eaten up by wild 
beasts, hence empty vestige, a nothing; it seems to be akin to 
eyvit, the explanation of which is scarcely to the point in Cleasby ; 
bil. n., hernia; bélva, to roar like a bull; elju-burdr (elja, a mis- 
tress), the carrying of a hand-barrow by two persons turning the 
backs together, suggestive of the implacable hatred between the 


wife and the mistress, hostile, implacable conversation, Elju. 


gustr, elju-pjdéstr, ebullitions of jealous temper. These ancient 
words are taken from the living language, in order to save them: 
the recorded ones are not so easily lost. , 

Much though we find to criticize in this work, we cannot but 
cordially wish it all success, for it is certainly most important fog 
English philology. We hope that the exceeding liberality of the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press will find its reward in a more 
accurate, a more tasteful, and a more critical execution of the stil] 
unpublished portion of it, ra 


A FIELD-CLUB’S ANNUAL.* 


a is pretty generally agreed that County Histories can only be 
accomplished upon the co-operative principle. No one man ig 
suflicient tor the task of chronicling, over and above the history, 
and topography of his county, its geology, its flora, its fauna, 
with the other features and characteristics that make it what it j 
and justify its title to a distinct commemoration, Partly from this 
insulliciency, partly, as in such cases as Duncomb’s instalment ofg 
History of Herefordshire, from injudicious disregard for the principle 
of “ paying for results,” county histories have heretofore been too 
frequently abortive; and it is on this account that all local asso. 
ciauions charging themselves with an intelligent record of the 
annals, archeology, natural history and phenomena—in short, of 
the “ notabilia ” yenerally—of any particular district, deserve the 
encouragement of all persons who are susceptible of patriotic 
feelings or of literary sympathies. Of such associations one of the 
most popular forms at the present day is the Field-Club, and 
among Lield-Clubs the Woolhope, though not yet out of its teens, 
is one of the eldest. It takes its name trom a district to the east 
of Hereford, famous amongst geologists for what is probably the 
finest known “ valley of elevation; ” a valley affording to those 
conversant with such matters the means of noting, in one and 
the same field of limited area, the working of the two pro- 
cesses of upheaval and denudation, and exhibiting to even the 
half-initiated the results of the upheaval of a tract of country 
by a force originating in the earth’s interior, and accom- 
panied by a removal, through the action of water, of the chaotic 
fragments thus torn from the main mass, Of this great 
Silurian valley, the scene of much of Sir R. Murchison’s labours, 
Woolhope is the centre; and, as such, not unfitly gives its 
name to a Natural History Society, the point d'appui of which 
is the geological interest of the district. A glance at its 
Transactions will show that geology is still a chief feature in its 
researches. Among its honorary members it numbers the greatest 
living geologists; and of its active, and, in the strictly verbal 
sense, ordinary members, not a few have established their claim 
to be discoverers and namers of fossils rare and unique. A pious 
pilgrimage, too—in response, it would seem, to an inward yearni 
antiquam exquirere matrem—is made once a year to the Wovlhope 
“ anticlinal,” and serves to keep ever fresh the primary traditions 
of a comparatively venerable society. But geology does not now 
dominate in the Club’s Transactions, nor by its exclusive claims 
limit the help derivable therefrom towards a county history in 
the future. ‘Old stones” and “old bones” alone would scarce 
avail to keep alive the enthusiasm which kindles the bosoms of 
Woolhopians as they flock together on a field-day. In his review 
of the year the President for 1868 remarks that é 

Nature, to be appreciated thoroughly, must be studied as a whole; and 
however wonderful the records of a dead world may be—and none but those 
who study them can imagine how wonderful they are—they are even sur- 
— in interest by the phenomena of the living world, which are passing 

ourly before our eyes. 

Interpreting in a catholic spirit the scope of its mission, the 
“ Woolhope ” comprehends in its range the zoology, ornithology, 
ichthyology, and entomology, as well as in its widest accepta- 
tion the botany, of its prescribed district. It interests itself 
too in meteorology, and even strains a point to take in “ archa- 
ology,” a quest that scarcely seems to fall within its literal pro- 
vince. But this width of view has the etlect of banding 
together a great variety of workers, wedded it may be severally to 
distinct branches of pursuit, but knit together collectively in fur- 
therance of a common object. While the geologist’s bag and 
hammer proclaim many to be votaries of a primeval divinity, the 
vasculum of the botanist betokens that the intelligent worship 
of Flora is scarcely less attractive and popular. Rare flowers, un- 
named fungi, exceptionally noble park or forest timber, come within 
the ken of a recording and Argus-like eye; and while a section of 
the Club is ever on the watch for aught of interest in the ani 
kingdom, a chosen few look out for Roman roads, for traces of = 
British work, for the archzological memorabilia of a district ri 
in traditions and vestiges ready to perish through the neglect of 
man or lapse of ages. Nor should we omit that, beside and beyond 
these, a fuir number of members is made up of such as find in the 
diverse objects of a Field-Club an agreeable variation of the tenot 
of a professional or studious life, otherwise too exacting and mono- 
tonous; members to whom even the fresh air, the contact with 
enthusiastic pedestrians of more or less intellectual calibre, 
the adventures of a day afield, are breaks in the routine of exist- 
ence as pleasant in retrospect as in prospect. 

It is obvious that several of the objects of this or any other 
Field-Club are of such importance as to deserve, were there 


* Transactions of the “ Woolhope” Naturalist’s Field-Club, 1368. Pub- 
lished at the “Times ” Office, Hereford. 1869. 
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, an article apiece; but, in default of room for all, we shall 
; the late President's licence for addiction to one or two 
cial branches. A more omniscient vates sacer might cele- 
pbrate geological discoveries such as “ Homalonotus Joannis” 
\(p. 241) 53 or botanical ones, such as Cuscuta Hassiaca or Lucern 
odder, ® species not represented in Sowerby, but found last 
year in a field near Pembridge. He might embrace in his 
notice such antiquarian investigations as the advanced British 
work in the camp at Risbury, or the tracing of a Roman road 
from Bravinium (Brandon) to Circutio (Stretton Grandison), 
not to speak of the Hereford “Mappa Mundi,” which through 
the exertions of a sub-committee is to be photographed in its 
full and original form and size. Ornithologists would note in 
the pages of the annual before us the appearance on the Lug, 
and (as one might more reasonably expect) on the Llech near 
Scud-hen-rhyd, beyond Brecon (p. 96), of the shy, mountain- 
stream-loving Dipper or Water-Qusel (Cinclus Aquaticus). Nor 
could such sort of naturalists read the able paper of Mr. Rankin 
« On the Flight of Birds” without discerning in him a writer and 
observer competent to break a lance with the Duke of Argyll. 
But the two subjects to which we have been most attracted in the 
volume under review deserve special notice, we think, on the 
principle of Horace’s dictum— 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 


One respects the trees which shelter us and our feathered fowl, 
and which conduce to health at the same time that they gladden the 
eye and embellish the landscape ; the other deals with a much less 

pular family in the vegetable kingdom, which the Woolhopians 
are bent on bringing into notice and favour, and with the un- 
suspected members of which they seek to supplement the food of 
rich and poor. Trees and funguses—dendrology and mycology— 
are themes one of which commands and the other certainly 
deserves the interest of every reader. In past years this Club has 
discussed not only the oaks, but the yew-trees also of Hereford- 
shire, and has done good service in making known the rare mistletoe- 
oaks of the county, to which we learn that another instance is 
added very recently by the discovery of one near Wigmore. In 
the present volume, Dr. Bull, a former president, has an enter- 
taining and scholarlike paper on “ the Elm Trees in Herefordshire.” 
These indeed cannot compete for girth or height with the giants 
of Southern or Midland counties—27, 20, and 15 feet of girth at 
five feet from the ground being the largest figures that have come 
under Woolhopian ken. But fourteen feet and twelve feet in 
circumference are very respectable dimensions for elms in a row or 
an avenue, and something not far under this mark is the average, 
in the district, of sample trees. Taking into account the enhance- 
ment of the proportions of many of these (we speak of course of 
the English elm, or Ulmus Campestris) by the huge and tree- 
like branches which they outstretch, one may doubt whether, as a 
feature in the landscape, they do not almost rival the monarch of 
the forest, and it is to be regretted if deterioration of elm timber 
in value tends to check the planting of so effective and graceful a 
tree. No doubt its use for underground and under-water purposes is 
generally superseded ; but it is a question whether itmay not still be 
planted so as to combine profit with ornament, ifwe may judge from 
the figures of a very recent writer on arboriculture, Mr. Grigor, who 
sets its value at from is. to 1s. 8d. percubical foot, and notes its use for 
ship-keels and the wooden furniture in the rigging of ships. It is 
within our knowledge that orders for elm timber come from Liver- 
pool to elm districts which it is not always easy to supply, and 
one cause of this, no doubt, is the internal decay which Dr. Bull’s 
paper too truly notices as common in the elm. This has nothing 
to do with the stiff, tenacious clay loam of Herefordshire. The 
English elm will attain the largest size and utmost vigour on svils 
as opposite as the driest sand and most unctuous clay; but as to 
the tendency to hollowness at the centre, after and before 
maturity, which Mr. Grigor says he has observed in the North as 
well as elsewhere, observation and testimony coincide in tracing 
it—in many instances—to the elm’s dislike for stagnant water 
in its neighbourhood, or for soil wet from the same cause. It 
affects stream-banks and soils percolated by fresh, clear water; 
but in a wet-lying soil, or one dry from sudden draining off of 
stagnant water, hollow, rotten elms are to be expected. As to 
the exotic origin of the elm Dr. Bull is as confident as other stu- 
dents of arboriculture, and he brings some pertinent matter to 
support his view. It is odd, indeed, how authorities differ as to 
the date of its introduction. Whilst Mr. Grigor notes that as 
many as forty places in England take their name from the elm, 
Dr. Leo Grindon, in his 7rees of Old England, argues the elm’s 
exotic origin from there being but one or two places named after 
it. Our Woolhope authority assists the approximation of a date 
by stating that there are at least twenty-four names of places in 
England with Saxon names taken from the elm, and some of 
these (Elmley Lovett, &c.) in Worcestershire, from which it 
18 surmised that they were introduced at a comparatively recent 
date into Herefordshire, where they are still in vulgar parlance 
the “ Worcester elm.” Anyhow, the fact of these Saxon names 
disposes of the theory that the elm was introduced from 
the East after the Crusades, while the fact that it ripens its 
seeds more rarely and in less quantity than on the Continent 
ges far to corroborate its exotic origin. To much of the 
writer’s remarks on the elm’s aptitude for town and city em- 
bellishment we cheerfully subseribe, but in his work on the 


Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris, Mr. Robinson drops a 
hint or two which forbid us to accept them in toto, Beautiful as | 


are our country elm avenues, it is certain that elms are not doin 
well in St. James’s Park, and an article in the current number o 
the Edinburgh Review speaks in plain terms of their failure at 
Kensington and at Brussels through the ravages of the scolytus. 
This enemy seems as formidable to the English elm in town 
apes as the smoke of London is to most evergreens. It might 
worth while for the Woolhope Club, in its future advocacy 
of the adornment of Hereford with trees, to draw more attention 
to a variety of the large-leafed elm, Ulmus Montana Pen- 
dula, which is said to flourish in even the smaller London 
squares. As the “ Downton elm,” under which name Dr. 
Bull reminds us that it became celebrated, it would fitly 
embellish a city with which the Knights have had a long 
connexion. It is, of course, a variety of the Wych or Scotch 
elm, and of that tree Herefordshire can show fine specimens. No 
measurements are given in the paper to which we have called 
attention; nor, indeed, do we find any of particular trees of this 
kind in Selby, Grindon, or Grigor; but a girth of wellnigh twenty 
feet at five feet from the ground is, to our knowledge, 
by one tree of this sort, which is probably not hard to be out- 
matched. 

But of yet greater interest is the discussion of the eat- 
ableness of fungi by the Woolhope Club. To combat prejudice 
is a worthy aim; to add to the supply of food for an over- 
grown population is a philanthropic endeavour. And truly, while 
to these ends they enjoy invaluable external help in the presence 
of so great an authority as Mr. Worthington Smith at their “ forays 
among the funguses,” they have in the midst of them no second- 
rate oracle on mycological matters in the same Dr. Bull whom 
we quoted on the subject of elms, and who carried off the first 
prize for a “Collection of Fungi” offered last year at South Ken- 
sington by the Horticultural Society. It is the mission of such 
men to disabuse the fungus family of Tertullian’s stigma, ‘ Quot 
colores tot dolores, quot species tot pernicies,” and to dissipate 
the terrors and correct the erroneous impressions of such doubters 
as the author of the “Counterblast” (pp. 204-9), who for his 
hasty assumption that a relative had been nearly poisoned by eat- 
ing “ Boletus luteus” instead of “Boletus flavus,” had to do 
penance by eating his words, and—the Club's funguses, In this 
year’s volume, as well as in that for 1867, are given excellent 
coloured drawings of the chief esculent fungi, and a propos of each 
of these, as well as in other parts of each volume, are given valu- 
able criteria to assist novices to distinguish those which are prime 
eating from the doubtful and the pernicious kinds. Opposite page 
196 is the “ Agaricus Gambosus,” or St. George’s mushroom, “ a 
vegetable sweetbread ” to the sight and feel most like “ a cracknel 
biscuit,” and this excellent addition to a mince fricassée, or vol-au- 
vent is the less likely to be confused with others because, besides 
having very narrow gills, a thick cap, and a bulgingstalk, itappears at 
a time of year when there are few competing fungi. Its arrival is 
towards the end of April, and it tarries about a month. Another 
fungus of early appearance but of longer continuance is the 
“Ooprinus comatus,” cf which the cylindrical pileus resembles 
Robinson Crusoe’s cap, and which has been termed “ the agaric 
of civilization,” from its neighbourhood to our houses. It is good 
as a broil or for ketchup, and “ Comatus ” white soup is not to be 
sneezed at. Its complimentary synonym draws us off to another 
excellent fungus, the puff-ball or Lycoperdon. Diners at the 
Woolhope feasts, as well as at the Freemasons’ Tavern, can speak 
to its goodness as a fritter; but it wants cooking as soon as 
gathered, and from Dr. Badham’s “ Esculent Fungi” we glean that 
the Italian way to get “full change” out of it is to slice as much 
as you need off'a growing plant, and so ensure a “frittura” for every 
day in the week. What a boon, in such case, were a growth of 
Lycoperdons by the kitchen-door! Equally edible fungi are the 
Parasol Agaric, whose epithets “procerus,” “clypeatus,” and 
“‘colubrinus ” bespeak its distinctive peculiarities; the Lactarius 
Deliciosus, found beneath the Scotch fir from September till 
November, and distinguishable from the acrid and pernicious 
“ Torminosus ” or “ Necator,” by the orange redness of its milk; 
and the Fairy Ring Champignon, or “Scotch Bonnet” (Maras- 
mius oreades), a first-rate ingredient in soups, and a fungus which, 
dried, will retain its flavour for years. Only the careless would 
confound it with the M. Dryophilus, an agaric of ill repute 
with depressed cap and hollow stem, whilst the “oreades” has 
a convex bossy pileus, and a solid stem. Whether the “ Fistulina 
hepatica” represents the vegetable beefsteak in aught save 
toughness we are not in a position to decide. It grows to a 
size of 10 or 12 lbs. in Herefordshire, and, if tried, might be com- 
bined with the Hydnum repandum, which after stewing is said to 
yield a flavour of oysters. 

Besides being cognizant of other valuable fungi, the savants of the 
Woolhope Club are deep in the mystery of Fairy-Rings, They 
clearly incline to the centrifugal theory, or the outward increase, 
like wavecircles on still water, of fungi commencing with a single 
individual, which scatters its spores centrifugally. In this case the 
dark grassy circles which survive each crop are due to the nutrient 
matter from it concentrated in the soil. But a bolder theory has 
found a champion in a veteran botanist of repute, Mr. Lees, who 
ascribes the fairy-rings to what he terms the “ amorous gyrations ” 
of the mole beneath the earth, and what the wags of the Club 
have christened “ the molecular theory.” “ Adhuc sub judice lis 
est,” but that the court at its last rising suspended judgment could 
hardly have arisen from any sympathy with a theorist who was 
forced to abandon his case, as regarded the Emerald Isle, because 


in it there are said to be fairy-rings, but—no moles, From the 
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quiet humour which flows from the pen of the Club’s chief 
annalist, as well as from those of one or two of his aides-de-camp, 
we shall expect an amusing coup de grace to the moles in another 
volume. 


CONSUL PETHERICK IN CENTRAL AFRICA.* 


ie man who sets up as his own counsel, a well-known proverb 
tells us, has a fool for his client. How far the pith of the 
said aphorism may aflect the general case of advocacy other than 
the technically forensic we are not prepared to say. Outside the 
precincts of Westminster Hall, with the wide public for judge and 
jury, and with an untrammelled press for the medium of inter- 
leading, instead of the quirks and quillets of the law, no man, 
it might be thought, be he lawyer or not, need be debarred his 
natural privilege of self-defence. Every man at least who is 
conscious of a grievance may comfort himself with the thought 
that within the great republic of letters he has a fair field and no 
favour for ventilating his wrongs, and securing a verdict of sym- 
pathy if not of substantial damage. Far be it from us to question 
the right, or even in a general sense the propriety, of Consul 
Petherick in making his appeal to the public under the sense of 
great and unmerited wrong which evidently weighs upon him. It 
is quite another thing if we are asked what we think of his 
wisdom in making himself his own advocate. We can only say 
that we pity the client whose case has to rest upon no better 
basis than the two loosely-written, ill-arranged, and wholly 
undigested volumes before us. We have no wish, nor can 
we have the slightest pretension, to hold the scales of legal 
judgment in the case here opened. We have not the means of 
calling upon the parties impugned for what they might think 
fit to adduce in reply. All that we can pretend to do in 
our capacity of critics is to speak of the impression forced upon 
us by the writer’s conduct of his own case. But for the un- 
toward accident which took away the life of one of those most 
waawey er concerned, proceedings at law would, we are told, 

ave infallibly been called in to adjudicate upon the main point 
at issue. And from certain incidental expressions in the volumes 
themselves we gather that the same august agency may even now 
be invoked to dispose of certain collateral issues under dispute. 
The less temptation, consequently, or justitication, could there exist 
for our trenching on the functions of a more solemn and authori- 
tative tribunal. Our notice must be restricted to the individual— 
we beg pardon, the dual—merit which a candid perusal enables 
us to assign to the work before us. We are not sitting in judg- 
ment upon the Consul, still less upon the Consul’s better half, as 
official censors, as justices at nisi prius, or even as legal umpires 
in the case against the Royal Geographical Society. Our task lies 
primarily at least with the intrinsic worth of the two volumes of 
Travels in Central Africa, and Explorations of the Western Nile 
Tributaries, which we owe to the joint labours of Mr. and Mrs. 
Petherick. 


The title of Mr. Petherick’s book certainly led us to expect some | 


fresh results of exploration in the Nile district, and some conse- 

uent extension of our knowledge of the geography of mid-Africa. 
Throughout the whole two volumes, however, we fail to gather 
that the writer has taken us over an inch of new ground, or that 
we are treated to a single item of what we can by any latitude of 
construction call novel experience touching the country or its 
people, if we except thescientitic notes at the end by Drs. Gray and 
Giinther upon the specimens of natural history brought home by 
the writer. In the map which accompanies the first volume, in 
which Mr. Petherick’s route, we are told, is “ indicated by a red 
line,” we are puzzled to find two parallel red lines laid down, the 
easternmost of which alone are we able to trace in connexion 
with the text of the book. It is no less difficult to get at any- 
thing like consecutive dates in wading through the disjointed 
jottings of Mr. and Mrs. Petherick. But as far as we can make 
out they sailed for the East in April 1861. The last entry in 
Mrs. Petherick’s diary, dated Easter Monday, is made out, by 
carefully looking backwards, to belong to the year 1865. Four 
years and a-half have thus been available for digesting and 
putting into readable form the records of four years’ African ex- 
perience. And we come at times upon hints of great things 
being done to prepare the journal for publication. Apologies are 
added from time to time for these four years’ delay, on the ground 
of so much having to be done to fit the work for the approval 
of the public. Yet what do we find to be the case after all, 
but that the journals have all the appearance of being printed 
off just as they must have been roughly jotted down, with all 
their imperfections of slipshod writing, of futile schemes, and of 
useless grumblings on their head? Now the husband and now 
the wife takes up the fragmentary tale. We jog on by fits and starts, 
gaining here a little and there a little in the way of progress on 
this tedious and monotonous track. The scraps of our travellers’ 
journal are next eked out by cuttings from Mr. Petherick’s corre- 
spondence with London newspapers, or by letters to and from Mrs. 
Vetherick’s sister at home. ‘The only readable parts of the narra- 
tive are where the lady’s more lively pen, albeit little trained to 
literary use, gives us some episode in native manners, or pictures 
in natural terms some fresh misery or peril of the route. It soon 
becomes clear that all this mass of rambling detail is only thrown 
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| out as a tub to the whale of popular sentiment. It is not till we 
| get to the appendix midway through the second volume that we 
t an inkling of what this disjointed talk and these roundabout 
ints are to lead to. Then the writer's purpose becomes at once 
more fixed and more appreciable. Even his style of writing 
acquires a more business-like reality and force. We will do our 
best to set out succinctly what he proceeds to elaborate as hig 
grievance. 
The publication of Zgypt, Soudan, and the White Nile in the 
te 1861, the result of tifteen years of African travel and trade, 
rought to an issue certain correspondence and friendly relations 
between Consul Petherick and leading members of the Royal 
Geographical Society. His intended return to Africa became 
thus indefinitely postponed. In December of that year he received 
a letter from Captain Speke deprecating any intention of crossing 
his supposed scheme for penetrating to the source of the Nile, but 
suggesting the idea that the two could by combined exertions, 
either in company or separately, work towards that end. A 
further letter prenounds Speke’s plan of making his own way from 
Zanzibar; Mr. Petherick, supported by the Foreign Office, going 
up the Nile, and meeting him at a fixed point. “Thus,” adds 
Speke, “ you could do your own ivory business at the same time 
that you work out geography.” The scheme was matured in the 
course of divers personal meetings. A grant of 2,500/. was allotted 
by Government to Captain Speke, but an application for money in 
aid of Mr. Petherick’s plan of co-operation was set aside. Ata 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, March 26, 1860, Mr. 
Petherick, after stating that he had “ five or six trading establish- 
ments to look after,” notwithstanding expressed his willingness to 
further the expedition, and his desire for simply money enough 
for him to place a couple of well armed and provisioned boats to 
await Slate arrival at Gondokoro, After some atiempt at 
organizing an expedition on a larger scale at an expense of 2,000), 
this proposal was finally agreed to, and the sum of 1,000/. was 
subscribed and handed to Mr. Petherick. The terms of agreement, 
dated February 4, 1861, were these :— 


1, Consul Petherick undertakes, in consideration of the receipt of 1,000l. 
towards the expedition up the Nile, to place two well-armed boats, during 
November, 1861, at Gondokoro, with a suflicient stock of grain to ensure 
to Captain Speke and his party the means of subsistence upon their arrival 
at that place. 

Il. If Captain Speke shall not arrive in November, 1861, that Consul 
Petherick shall proceed with an armed party southward towards Lake 
Nyanza to meet him. 

Ill. If Captain Speke shall arrive at Gondokoro before June, 1362, 
Consul Petherick promises to assist Captain Speke to make any explorations 
which Captain Speke may deem desirable. 

1V. It being further understood that in the event of Captain Speke not 
| having arrived by that time at Gondokoro, Consul Petherick shall not be 
bound to remain beyond 1862. 


; A paper of “instructions” transmitted by the President and 
| Council made still more definite the stipulations between the 
parties. The point of primary importance was the maintenance 
of the two boats, in charge of a trustworthy person, until July 
1862, after which date Mr. Petherick was to be relieved from all 
responsibility of remaining himself or keeping the two boats at 
Gondokoro. What was also kept in view as the object next in 
importance was that Mr. Petherick should proceed in the direction 
of Lake Nyanza, with the end of succouring Captain Speke, and 
bringing him and his party to Gondokoro. Nothing was said of 
any further sum in addition to the 1,000/. entrusted to Mr. 
Petherick for these objects, of the disbursement of which sum he 
was to be prepared with anaccount. The instructions ended with 
acknowledgments of Mr. Petherick’s enterprising spirit in under- 
taking this charge “at great personal risk and possibly considerable 
pecuniary loss.” 

Mr. Petherick’s party reached Alexandria May 2, 1861, and 
Khartoum October 15, a series of mishaps having caused vexatious 
delays. From Khartoum the two boats were despatched under 
charge of the Consul’s agent, Abd il Majid, November 15. A 
further expedition of four boats was fitted out, by means of which 
Abd il Majic could supply his master’s trading station with every 
requisite, and Mr, Petherick could divide the expenses of his ex- 
pedition—* one half to the Speke expediticn, and the other half 
to my trade.” Against this extra cost “I trusted,” he writes, “ to 
trade and the spirit of the Society at home to hold me finally 
harmless.” 


Mr. Petherick, with his wife and party, started on the 28th of 
March, 1862. Ill luck in every shape preceded them throughout. 
The rainy season set in before its time. The winds blew fiercely 
from the south, necessitating perpetual towing; unprecedented 
floods made the direct route impossible, and an immense détour 
to the west of the Nile was unavoidable. The miseries thus en- 
countered fill up the whole of the first volume of the present work, 
and we are dragged summarily over the same dreary ground again 
in the appendix, that the writer may the better clear himself of im- 
—- which had in the meanwhile been gathering against 

im, both in the East and at home. The only cheering part of 
the narrative is the indomitable pluck and endurance of Mrs. 
Petherick. It was she who shamed the craven and mutinous 
Arab escort into following her track, as with a wave of her hand 
she pushed her horse into the dismal swamp on the Nile bank. 
It was she who turned the hearts of hostile chiefs, and nerved 
the flagging energies of negro porters. Brownell the botanist, 
and dozens of the party, succumbed to the fever through which 


| the lady’s stout heart and healthy fibre bore her, though sore 
| spent and rueful of aspect, unto the end. Seven months of toil 
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and danger brought the party of spectres at length to Gondokoro, 
February 20, 1863, to find Speke, Grant, and Baker already there 
five days before them. Worst of all, instead of a cordial greetin 
from the successful travellers, they were met with coldness an 
suspicion. Captain Speke decidedly refused to avail himself, 
peyond the merest necessaries, of a | portion of the stores 
which Mr. Petherick had counted on his taking; and drawling 
out, to Mrs. Petherick’s indignation, “ I don’t wish to recognise 
the succour dodge,” declared his intention of taking Baker’s boat 
for the voyage down the Nile. This was, as it is thus put, un- 
handsome conduct on Speke’s part, after the friendly footing on 
which Mr. Petherick and he had started, and all that the party 
had gone through to reach him. It is true that Mr. Petheric 
was seven months late in keeping the appointment, but his agent 
in the Kathleen dahabyeh had been there in good time. Speke 
himself was equally behindhand, showing that small blame could 
attach to want of punctuality in travel of this sort. pga | 
fame had made free with Mr. Petherick’s name in the interval. 
He had been accused—though it may be, as he himself pleads, 
“erroneously and unjustly "—of making the expedition sub- 
servient to the purposes of his trade, a charge which Speke subse- 
quently put forward in his Journal of Discovery. Worse than this, 
acharge had sprung up against him of complicity in the slave- 
trade. A letter from Baker apprised him of a formal accusation 
sent in to the Consul-General, signed by nearly all the Europeans 
at Khartoum, including the official declarations of the two Con- 
sulates, and backed by the seals of numerous natives, charging 
him with participation in the traffic at some earlier period. The 
rascal Abd il Majid had actually done a little business in slaves 
on his own account in his master’s dahabyeh, and under the con- 
sular flag itself, on this very journey; and though caught by Mr. 
Petherick in the attempt to pass him with this unlawful cargo, and 
ked off in irons to Khartoum for trial, there need be no wonder 
that the blackguard’s evil deeds injured his master’s good name. 
We unreservedly believe and cordially sympathize with Consul 
Petherick, justitied as he is by oflicial documents, in his indig- 
nant disclaimer of any connivance at acts of this nefarious kind. 
Nor should we think it just if such an imputation were allowed 
to prompt, or even to defend, the resolution of the Foreign Office 
in cancelling the Consul’s appointment on October 31, 1863. Ié 
may nevertheless be reasonably asked, with all deference to 
the Consul’s feeling in the matter, of what use are we to think 
an officer or an office expressly designed for the extinction 
of the slave traflic, when cargoes of human cattle can be all but 
openly run by the Consul’s own confidential agent, under the con- 
sulate flag itself? Abd il Majid had, it seems, joined hands with 
two other scamps, Hhurshid Aga and Agad, in kidnapping 
natives at Wayo, Mr. Petherick’s ivory station, two hundred 
and fifty of the Consul’s own men taking part in the razzia. 
Another circumstance to be deplored, though we would not be 
hard in a case which we are told was all but one of life and death, 
was the consent wrung from Mr. Petherick for the raid upon the 
cattle of the Aliab tribe in conjunction with Poncet’s marauders. 
In May, 1862, having proof that Captain Speke could by no 
possibility be at Gondokoro by June, Mr. Petherick believed his 
engagement virtually fulfilled. ‘I believed myself perfectly justi- 
fied, as far as my connexion with the Royal Geographical Society 
was concerned, to have given up any further peng seen. and 
returned to Khartoum.” How then can he pretend to charge upon 
the Society the expenses of the expedition beyond that point, 
together with those of the auxiliary force under his agent in the 
following year, leaving a balance, atter accounting for the Society's 
1,000/., of 4,172/. 48. 6d.? We may well regret that so serious 
a loss, in addition to that of his consular post, should have befallen 
a man of Mr. Petherick’s manifest vigour and enterprise. The 
lain question is, who is so unfortunate as to have incurred the 
ill? It is not for us to decide how far his motives were those of 
a“ mere trading journey,” as the Council would have it, or sprang 
from a loyal determination to “stand by Speke at all risks,” as 
maintained by himself. As regards the actual amount of loss, we 
have of course no means of checking the items of the extraordinary 
bslance-sheet with which the book winds up. We can but 
reepectfully admire the liberal and princely scale on which the 
boats had apparently been stocked, all to be spurned by the wary 
and ungratetul Speke. Why the very beads and similar objects 
for barter figure in one account for 319/. 5s. 10d., and in another 
for 1,572/. 3s. 1d. Firearms and ammunition came in the second 
journey alone to 1,969/. 5s. 4d., and “ provisions, horses, donkeys, 
and sundry stores” to 1,300/. 2s. Had there existed any ante- 
cedent grounds for considering the Society “ virtually and morally ” 
to some extent his debtor for services in excess of those stipulated 
in the original contract, we cannot think that he has presented 
his claim in a judicious form, either as regards the fair feeling of 
the Society or the judgment of the public at large. 


STRONG AND FREE.* 


HIS is a book to which it is rather difficult to do impartial 
justice. We might very easily ridicule its weaknesses; or 
we might with equal ease compliment the author on the goodness 
of her intentions, and on some merits of more importance to the 
impartial reader. It is obvious that she has talent as well as 


* Strong and Free. By the Author of “My Life, and What shall I Do 
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goodwill; and further, she has one excellence, which we cannot 
assert to be rare, but which we at any rate are specially forbidden 
to ignore. Many people, we may venture to say, read the 
Saturday Review, and we hope that not a few of them profit by 
their studies; some too are kind enough to repeat the remarks 
which have been gathered from our pages. But we have never met 
any book in which the Saturday Review was quoted so frequently 
and copiously, and with such obvious admiration. Considering 
that we are constantly introduced as collateral authorities, not 
only with Mill, Hamilton, and Coleridge, but with Plato, Aris- 
totle, Bacon, and Pascal, it would be the height of ingratitude 
to condemn so apt a disciple. We might possibly say that she 
has still something to learn, and that there are certain sides of 
our teaching which our disciple has not thoroughly imbibed. But 
it would hardly be graceful in a Johnson to insist upon the weak- 
ness of his Boswell, or, to use a less arrogant comparison, for a 
Hamilton entirely to repudiate his Mansel. We should be very 
sorry to say that we are responsible for all the inferences she has 
been pleased to draw from our observations; but we are at any 
rate grateful for an appreciation which may not be always accord- 
ing to understanding. 

We will endeavour, therefore, without expressing any decisive 
judgment, to give some notion of the nature of the performance. A 
preface explains the general object which the writer has pro 
to herself, and lets us more or es into the secret of her method. 
She is writing, she tells us, for women only, and discusses the: 
questions raised by the various advocates of feminine claims, 
together with a good many topics more or less closely related to 
them. The form of the inquiry is that of a dialogue, or rather of 
a series of essays by an imaginary professor, with a small chorus of 
representative women to relieve philosophical dryness by occa- 
sional levity, and to raise little difficulties which the professor 
has no trouble in solving. The chorus, however, might be 
omitted with very little damage to the thread of the argu- 
ment; and this consists in the main, as the writer very frankly 
tells us, of quotations from writers of established reputation. 
Besides the Satwday Review and other periodicals, she has, 
consulted and apparently made diligent notes upon a good 
many of the books which just now attract the chief share of 
attention, and upon some others of older fame. The result, as 
might be anticipated, is a kind of patchwork, which has not always: 
been successfully reduced to one pattern, and in which it is not 
difficult to trace the work of the different contributors. If such: 
a book has comparatively little interest, regarded as an inde- 
pendent contribution to the subjects under consideration, it is 
worth notice as illustrating one phase of the feminine understand- 
ing, and it is from that point of view that we will chiefly consider, 
it. 

The author, in the first place, is evidently one of those ms, 
telligent women who sympathize to a great degree with the 
complaints as to the inadequacy of feminine training and the 
frivolity of many women’s lives, and who yet find it difli- 
cult to go along with the more enthusiastic asserters of 
women’s rights, and perceive something rather dry and even 
repulsive in the ordinary run of argument upon the subject. 
She doubts whether women would be rendered necessarily wiser 
or happier by the concession of the sullrage; she does not 
feel clear that they would be improved by taking part in the 
struggles of an English university education; and she even doubts 
—which sounds like an unpardonable heresy—whether their 
powers of originating are so great as their powers of receiving new, 
truths. The fate of the imaginary interlocutors in the dialogue is 
significant of her views. After being properly impressed by the’ 
professor’s lectures, the head of a sisterhood gives up her extreme 
asceticism, and takes to the superintendence of certain workhouse ' 
schools; the lecturer on women’s rights abandons the platform, ' 
and takes to promoting the higher education of her sex in 
connexion with the Cambridge scheme of examinations; whilst 
another lady resolves to go out to India and educate the 
native women under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. In all this there is nothing very startling, and there 
is a good deal of sound sense; the moral implied is, that 
women should improve their minds and take to such active 
work as lies within their power, instead of agitating for the 
suffrage or retiring into convents. In order, however, to reach 
this conclusion, it is necessury to travel through about 350 
large pages of philosophy. ‘The nature of the philosophical com- 
pound, adopted as we have seen without much modification from 
the pages of the originals, is significant. ‘The writer quotes Mr. 
Mill trequently, and receives still more assistance from Austin’s 
lectures. At times, too, we have a quotation from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and even, though with some apologies for such 
audacity, from Auguste Comte. But it is evident, that although 
she quotes utilitarian and positivist writers, and has read 
them with more or less diligence, they do not really harmo- 
nize with her state of mind. Writers of this class are fitter 
for the harder and less sentimental variety of strong-minded 
women. The author of Strong and Free requires something 
more attractive to the imagination, and of apparently loftier 
tone. Sir W. Hamilton gives her a good deal of assistance, and 
she puts his elaborate and pedantic classifications upon various 
matters into the mouth of her professor with a sincere belief, in 
which we cannot share, that they throw some light upon the matter 
discussed. However, Sir W. Hamilton, whatever the value of 
his speculations, had a fine knack of using very fine-sounding 
phraseology, and there is a great satisfaction in informing us. 
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that we poor Englishmen are quite incapable of eng Arto 
speculation, because we had no word for Bestrebungs-Vermégen 
until Sir W. Hamilton invented Conation. Whether our minds 
have been any clearer since that admirable discovery, need 
‘not be here discussed. Sir W. Hamilton's authority enables our 
writer to get upon lofty ground, and talk of the testimony of 
our consciousness, with all due contempt for the grovelling school 
‘of philosophy, which makes a mock at the claims of meta- 
‘physicians. Once or twice, we fear, she inadvertently slips into 
the language of the said school, owing doubtless to her 
extensive system of quotation. For the most part, however, 
Sir W. Hamilton provides her with a very sufficient scaffolding of 
metaphysical theory; but he has hardly sufficient unction for the 
more eloquent passages. Here, however, the author makes ad- 
mirable play with Coleridge, in whose claims to be a profound and 
original thinker she has apparently a sincere belief; and his 
eloquence is at intervals eked out with passages from Professor 
Maurice and Mr. Liddon. Other authors of less note are laid under 
contribution, and occasionally they are backed up by the great 
names of Plato, Bacon, and Pascal—the writer always informing 
us very frankly when she is quoting from translation or at 
secondhand. Probably this list of authorities will give a plainer 
idea of the writer's intellectual position than any quotations or 
analysis of her argument. It is plain that she has read many good 
books, and with a natural and very pardonable instinct has pre- 
ferred the more highflying and sentimental authors, even when she 
did not quite understand them, to those who exhibited a more 
materialist tendency; and yet, with praiseworthy industry, she 
has plodded through some ob this latter class too. 

Of the substance of the book we have little to say. It re- 
minds us in one respect of the description given by Mr. Carlyle 
of the conversation of the author’s favourite Coleridge. She 
sets out with providing all manner of swim-bladders and 
logical apparatuses before launching on her voyage of dis- 
covery; she treats us to little discussions about the nature of 
free will, the universality of causation, the distinction of in- 
tellectual faculties, and draws up two tables giving the various 
ramifications of the science of human nature and of politics 
and sociology. She tells us what is meant by power, and de- 
scribes the true ends for which it is exerted—our physical well- 
being, the discovery of truth, and the government of men. She 
ints out—and we can hardly blame her for throwing no new 
ght on so abstruse a subject—that the tyranny of a hundred men 
may be as bad as the tyranny of one; and dilates with great 
energy upon the thesis discussed so fully in Mr. Mill's Zaberty 
concerning the growing tyranny of society. In all this there is 
of course a good deal that is pompous, along with a fair proportion 
of sound and sensible, if not very novel, remarks. But when we 
wish to descend from the heights of abstract speculation to a few 
practical applications, we find that the result is rather smaller 
than we might have anticipated. It is lamentably easy to talk 
ng saa while it is by no means so easy to give a few new 
ights upon matters of immediate practical interest. Even upon 
education, which is the chief object of our author's observations, 
she appears to us to go decidedly wrong. We agree, indeed, with 
many of her remarks as to the value of language as a means of 
education ; but when she asserts that metaphysics ought to be the 
central science (if we understand her rightiy) upon which the 
higher education should turn, and that mathematics and the 
natural sciences are almost useless for the same purposes, she 
would do well to prove one or two further points. specially, 
she should prove that there is such a science in existence, and 
that it contains some propositions which are not disputed with 
as much confidence as they are affirmed. Undoubtedly, there is 
much to be said for the study of metaphysics, but we can hardly 
conceive any scheme more likely to degenerate into senseless logo- 
machies and to favour shallow pretentiousness than metaphysics 
pursued as the chief aim of study, and not checked by attention to 
more humble, but more sound and satisfactory, branches of know- 
ledge. This, however, is a large question, and we can hardly expect 
a disciple of Hamilton and Coleridge, who takes those authorities 
at their own valuation, to see the extreme emptiness of some of 
their pretensions. We will therefore part in good humour from the 
author of Strong and Free by saying, that people at a certain 
stage of intellectual activity may prolit by reading her book and 
trying to deduce from it more definite results. What is the 
appropriate stage of intellectual activity we must leave an open 


question. 


A NORWEGIAN NOVEL.* 
Demented there is no production of literature which it requires 
so much effort to appreciate as a foreign novel. It is true, of 
course, as Herr Scharling says in his preface, that the emotions of 
the mind of man are always and everywhere the same; and so 
far as the play of human passions is concerned, one great element of 
interest is present, whatever may be the author's nationality. But 
though the basis may be in a sense cecumenical, the shape which 
‘a work of fiction receives is determined by conditions to which 
ithe foreign reader is a stranger. The passion or the emotion is 
exhibited through an uncongenial medium. The view of life is 
‘different, the network of manners and associations is different, the 
standard of humour and pathos is different. All the secondary 
‘machinery by which the author has to produce his effects is neces- 


By Henrik Scharling. 


* The Rivals; or, Love and War, 
London: Richard Bentley. 1869. 


3 vols. 


sarily tinged with the colour of social surroundings with which 
an outsider is imperfectly acquainted. This operates as a bar to 
interest, which nothing but extraordinary merit can surmount, As 
a general rule, the acceptableness of a foreign novel must depend 
on the degree of the reader's familiarity with the types and feel. 
ings which it supposes. Works of fiction, like plants and anim 
may be acclimatized. Pickwick and Vanity Fur have found may; 
Continental readers; while corresponding works of French and 
German origin are in request in our own circulating libraries, Ip 
spite of national distinctions, the common civilization which they 
illustrate admits at least of an imperfect sympathy between the 
reader and the creations of the author's fancy. But the strongest 
appetite for fiction recoils from a Chinese or Hindoo novel, jn 
which a totally unintelligible sphere of thought and experience jg 
assumed. The characters and incidents of such a work no more 
approach reality than the marvels of the Arabian Nights, or the 
eccentricities of Lilliput and Laputa. 

Denmark, however, is not exactly China, and, thanks to a trang- 
lator, Herr Scharling has already given his English readers a taste 
of his in Néddcbo Parsonage, anovel of the sentimental-do- 
mestic kind, not unlike those of Miss Bremer. His present: work jg 
rather more ambitious in aim. The conflict over the Danish Duchieg 
has stirred his patriotism, and he comes forward as the vates sacer of 
the gallant but ineffectual struggle made by his» countrymen 
against the superior forces of Germany. As a good Dane, he 
naturally looks back to the events of 1848 with more satisfaction 
than to the final catastrophe of 1864, and it is with the incidents 
of the earlier struggle against the rebellious Schleswig-Holsteiners 
that his story is mainly concerned. His hero is intended to typi 
the national character. ‘ The Danish people,” he tells us in hig 
preface, “are exceedingly calm, slow to take any determination, 
and still slower to act; consequently they often become the object 
of scorn and ridicule to their adversaries until the extreme 
moment of danger arrives, when they suddenly shake off their 
spiritual lethargy, and come off conquerors.” This sentence is the 
key to the character of Uffé Hjelm. The son of a soured Byronie 
colonel, he grows up a shy, awkward, dreamy boy, with a bi 
body and no great reputation for wits, an object of dislike to his 
father, and the special mark for the ridicule of his schoolfellows, 
No one but his mother and an energetic aunt, Malené, shows him 
any kindness. In despair of making a man and a soldier of him, the 
colonel apprentices him to an apothecary. The career of a druggist 
strikes one as odd for the last scion of a noble race, however dull 
and stupid; but class distinctions, it would seem, have less force 
in Denmark than in England. Uffé is, in reality, no fool; his 
case is simply one of a slow development of the intellect. He 
is awakened to a new life by an introduction to Inez Roslin, the 
lovely daughter of a Spanish mother, and one of the prettiest 
girls in Copenhagen. But Inez is a ~ro and Uffé finds a 
rival in the person of a military dandy, Lieutenant Zimmerthal. 
He longs to “effect something great,” which shall prove the 
ardour of his new-born affection. But his first essays in great- 
ness are of a questionable kind, not going beyond a row with the 
watchman, and a dancing lesson, and a patriotic article in a 
newspaper on the Schleswig question. There is a characteristic 
naiveté in the scene in which he is induced by his scheming young 
friend to venture into journalism. As he wrote “Schleswig 
became to him Inez, Prussia presented itself in the person of Zim- 
merthal, and Uflé himself was Denmark, which could not exist 
without Schleswig (Inez).” No wonder that this marvellous 
confusion of personal and political feelings worked him into 
such a pitch of excitement that “the pen danced between his 
fingers.” By the ingenuity of the editor, Ufié’s lucubration is 
converted into a violent attack on the Ministry, and the putative 
author awakes to find himself famous. Unhappily, these eccen- 
tric attempts to win the favour of his mistress are futile. One 
fine day Uflé is plunged into despair by the news that she is 
engaged to the lieutenant. The drudgery of the apothecary’s 
shop becomes now intolerable, and on the outbreak of war Ufié 
runs away from home to join the army as a volunteer. The 
rest of the story is taken up with a detailed account of the 
incidents of the war. Overs6é, Fredcricia, and Isted are names 
of which Danes may be justly proud, but the events which they 
connote are not of much interest to the foreign reader. To weave 
the fortunes of a set of imaginary characters into the web of a 
great political drama requires more art than Herr Scharling can 
pretend to, To blend history with fiction in such a way as that 
each shall lend a charm to the other requires the genius of a Scott, 
Our author's notion seems to be simply to go ahead in the style of 
a Military Correspondent. But some of his descriptions of battle 
are spirited enough. Here is one of a scene at Fredericia, in 
which Uflé, promoted to a captaincy for his gallant conduct, plays 
an important part :— 

Yes, now it was going to begin. They had come upon the enemy’s 
advanced posts, and forced them to retire by the suddenness of their attack. 
. . . All at once a running fire commenced from every redoubt and 
battery ; on all sides there were flashes of five and thick clouds of smoke. 
The fortress was not backward in answering them ; up in the air the hiss- 
ing shells, with their glowing fiery tails after them, crossed each other. 
Ulé could not keep back his men any longer; in vain he shouted and 
commanded, They were ungovernable. . . . By the rapidity of their 
advance the battalion had been separated from the troops who were follow- 
ing, and were therefore oblized to wait till the others came up, for they were 
not strong enough to break through the hostile mass before them unassisted. 
The troops got up to the trenches, and were in the act of storming them. 
‘Thus Ufté’s battalion found itself for some time quite alone, exposed to & 
murderous fire on all sides. He dared not however retreat, for then the 
enemy would have the road free to pour forth their hosts. . .. Presently 
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was seen a horseman dashing along with his cloak flying behind him. 
it was General Meza. “ Bonjour, monsieur le capitaine,” he cried ; “ comment 


?” 
“y ‘As you see,” replied Uffé; “if this is to continue much longer, we shall 


n be all done for.” 

#You must hold out, mon cher, you must hold out ; the fate of the battle 
rests at this moment on your shoulders. Your battalion forms the connect- 
ing link between the avant garde and the left wing. If it gives way, all is 

” 


We will stand firm, then,” cried Uffé. 

«That's right. I thought ”— 

With a frightful report a shell burst close to them, A heartrending cry 
of misery was heard, andevery one was enveloped in smoke and dust, When 
the clouds of dust cleared off, Utfé beheld General Meza sitting uninjured on 
his horse, gazing at his white gloves which were bespattered with mud. 

« pi donc, how malpropre!” he exclaimed, and with an expre sion of 
disgust he pulled off the suiled gloves and flung them from him. “ 1 must 

a new pair to-morrow. . . .” 

At last the long-expected help did come. Uffé formed his battalion into 
elumn and gave the command “ forward.” He did not require to say it 
twice, for the soldiers were so excited that they rushed forward with un- 

vernable eagerness. They went straight at the tremendous Trelde 
redoubt, the worst of all the redoubts. Here they were received with a 

t shower of shot and shell, so that they were obliged to retire. Twice 
they stormed the place, and twice were they driven back ; whole ranks were 
shot away. ‘The last charge was so headlong and desperate that none 
rightly knew how he reached the redoubt. Uffé found himself at the 
pottom of a trench, then up upon the edge of it, over the breastwork, in 
front of a row of palisades, hanging by one hand; but how he got over it, 
whether he scrambled, was lifted or thrown over, he did not know. But he 
did get over, was precipitated to the ground, felt a pair of powerful hands 
p his neck firmly, heard Séren Lundegaard give a roar of fury, and 
then he lost all consciousness. 
At the end of the war, Uffé returns to Copenhagen as a general 
in high favour with King Frederick, much to the surprise of his 
qusty old father, and with a gentle bride, the sister of a fallen 
comrade, to console him for the loss of Inez. Twelve years 
later, when war breaks out again in Schleswig, he meets a 
glorious death, in the unequal struggle on the Dannevirké. 

As a contrast to Uffé, the man of action, Herr Scharling in- 
troduces Pallé Lové, the man of talk. Pallé Lové, he tells us, 
follows Uffé as shadow follows light. The two characters denote 
the two poles between which the Danish popular mind develops 
itself. Fallé is a flaming young demagogue and journalist, 
full of patriotic phrases and frothy enthusiasm, but flinching 
from all real danger or hardship. In the earlier part of the 
story, he figures as Uffé’s mentor, instructing the slow youth how 
to make love and to behave in society. When the war breaks 
out, he volunteers for military service, his chief inducement 
being the desire to exhibit himself in a splendid uniform. Of 
course his campaign is a series of poltrooneries, over which our 
author makes merry. His finery is stripped from his back, he 
engages in an animated combat with a hog, which he mistakes for 
adisguised German ; he is nearly shot for the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, and finally, to his great relief, he is consigned in safety to a 
German prison. From this retirement he emerges once more, 
thoroughly convinced that his place is in Copenhagen, and his 
proper work the direction of the public mind in that capital. The 

imnacle of his ambition is reached when, as editor of the “ People’s 

dice,” he is installed as the mouthpiece of the aspirations of 
Young Denmark. Herr Scharling is fond of typical characters. 
Beside “the two poles” of Danish character, which his Rivals 
are intended to illustrate, he introduces a Swede and a Norwegian, 
who talk rather drearily about the “Scandinavian idea,” and re- 
nt the views of their respective nationalities upon that point. 
Neither of them seems to know very clearly what he wants. The 
Norwegian sums up his view of the matter with a vague prayer that 
“great characters may be raised up among us who may be able to 
bring forward the fading case of the North, God working through 
the instrumentality of distinguished characters, and not through 
Storthings, Rigsdiige, or Parliaments, as our very intellectual 
century seems to imagine.” 

Upon the whole, Danish humour, if we may take Herr Scharling 
4% its exponent, exhibits a strong family likeness to German 
humour. Strictly speaking, it is not humour at all, but fun of a 
wllicking, practical kind, tempered by a vein of sentiment. A 

y in the streets, and the exploit of hanging a watchman over 
a tower, are lively incidents which one must be “ young and 
curly” to appreciate. And the facetiz of Captain Roslin, who is 
always relating fabulous tales of his South American life—how, for 
imstance, he fed his pigs on pineapples, and lulled them to sleep 
With soft music—are of a kind to make a schoolboy chuckle. 
But the humour which they breathe is not very subtle or pro- 
found. Herr Scharling is most amusing when he least intends it. 
The description of Uffé practising the polka for Herr Lové's ball, 
Imperfect attempts to guide his partner, and his tremendously 
energetic style of dancing a galop, is diverting, but chiefly from 
naiveté and unconscious gravity with which our author dilates 
on these ballroom details. His pictures of the domestic and social 
of his countrymen are fairly entertaining, and we counsel him 
tocontent himself with depicting these, and to let history alone. 


EDMUNDS'S NAMES OF PLACES.* 
S is a book thick-set with blunders, but to which we can 
yet give a kind of welcome as a step in the right direction. 
ese matters we have learned to be thankful for very small 


* Traces of History in the Names of Places; with a Vocabulary of the 
out which Names of Places in England and Wules are formed. 
nds, London: Longmans & Co. 1369. 


Roots 
By Flavell 


mercies indeed. It is something for a writer on local topography 
to know that Threekingham has nothing to do with Three kings, 
that Teddington has oolinn to do with tide or end, and that ‘the 
by in Tenby has not, as the Times solemnly told us the other da 
that it had, anything to do with the Danish bys of Yorkshire an 
Lincolnshire. Mr. Edmunds does not reach to any very high 
range of scholarship, but he has at least got beyond both the 
Imperial and the Jovial stage. We gather from his book that he 
is a Welshman living at Hereford or in Herefordshire, and we do 
not in the least blame him for talking more about Herefordshire 
than about other places. No man can be equally at home in every 
part of this Isle of Britain, and if a preference is to be shown to 
ore district over another, Herefordshire is by no means a bad 
district for the purpose. Border districts of this kind, where the 
Welsh element is naturally strong, supply special advantages for 
inquiries of this sort, provided only that people do not look on 
their special phenomena as typical of the state of things through- 
out England. Mr. Edmunds does not seem to yield to this temp- 
tation, and we do not see that he claims more for the Briton 
than is fairly his due. 


Mr. Edmunds appears to be an example of the not uncommon 
case of a man who does not lack either industry or natural acute- 
ness, but who has worked in rather a narrow groove, and often 
without going to the best and latest lights on his own subject. 
When we have to complain for the ten thousandth time of a man 
writing about Early English history to whom the researches of 
Dr. Guest are clearly unknown, we do not forget that Dr. Guest 
has partly himself to blame for letting his researches lie hidden 
in such out-of-the-way places. But if Dr. Guest's light is put 
under a bushel, Mr. Kemble’s light at least is set on a candlestick, 
One would have thought it wholly impossible that any man could 
sit down to studies of this kind without having the “Saxons 
in England ” and the Codex Diplomaticus constantly at his elbow. 
Yet this really seems to have been the state in which Mr. 
Edmunds has sat down to write on the Traces of History in the 
Names of Places. We cannot absolve him for having thus 
by his own act condemned himself to the darkness of pra- 
scientific times; but we must allow that for one who has chosen 
to work in the twilight Mr. Edmunds seesa good way. The 
wonder really is, not that he makes a great many blunders, but 
that he does not make a great many more, 


As we have seen whom Mr, Edmunds does not know, it may be 
as well to see whom he does know. He knows Sir Francis 
Palgrave, and he has learned of him the lesson of all lessons, that 
there were Englishmen before 1066. Marry this is somewhat, 
and not only somewhat, but a very great deal—enough to balance 
against many pages of mistakes in detail. Sir Francis Palgrave, 
we may observe, is simply Sir Francis Palgrave, something like 
the English diplomatist who stood all unadorned among the 
crosses and ribbons of his foreign colleagues. But other people 
whem Mr. Edmunds has to speak of are introduced in that 
odd sort of way which savours more of an after-dinner speech 
or a paragraph in a country newspaper than of a grave book 
on an historical subject. A real scholar would not begin his 
second paragraph with “thanks to the labours of my lamented 
friend, the late Dean of Hereford, the Earl of Ashburton, and 
other practical educationists ”—who, by the way, notwithstandi 
their undoubted merits in other ways, have not, that we know o: 
done anything for the particular cause of local nomenclature. Nor 
do scholars trot one another out as “the late eminent archeolo- 
gist, Sir S. R. Meyrick,” or “ Mr. E. A. Freeman, the distinguished 
antiquary and historian.” Mr. Freeman’s case is one of special 
hardship, as he is thus trotted out only to be told that he “ has 
remarked that the syllable Wilt, in the word Wiltshire, is a con- 
traction of Wilset, and designates the seta of a tribe called Wil.” 
What Mr. Freeman says (Norman Conquest, i. 49) is :—“ There 
was a tribe of Wilseetas, but the shire seems to called imme- 
diately after the town, Wiltunscir, whence the ¢ in the modern 
form Wiltshire.” Mr. Edmunds seems not quite to understand 
his own position, as he goes on to quote the form Wylshire from 
Sir Thomas More—a form which does seem to be derived directly 
from the tribe name. The ¢ makes it difficult to identify, as Mr. 
Edmunds does, the Wilsztas with the Vilti whom Beda places 
at Utrecht (Hist. Eccl. v. 11), and whose name, if we could 
fancy Slaves so far West, we should take to be a Low- 
Dutch form of the Wilzi of Eginhard. Anyhow it is strange 
chronology when Mr. Edmunds brings “ Pepin, the father of 
Charlemagne,” on the scene as early as 696. ‘The “ gloriosissimus 
Dux Francorum Pippin” of which Beda speaks is of course the 
first Pippin of Heerstall. Moreover, if he had consulted Mr. 
Freeman a little further, though he would have found every en- 
couragement to cali the English and their language English, and 
to distinguish, when need be, one stage of it as ‘‘ Old-English,” he 
would not have been encouraged in such rash assertions as that the 
“earliest designation of the country which they [the English] 
occupied is ‘ kngland,’” or that the name “ Anglo-Saxon ”—in its 
proper use—is “ historically incorrect.” There is little doubt that, 
for Northern England at least, Savonia is an older name than 
Anglia, and King A&thelstan is not likely to have been doing what 
was “historically incorrect,” when he called himself “ Angul- 
Saxonum Rex.” vl 


This is a very fair specimen of Mr. Edmunds’s way of treating 
his subject. His general sketch of Old-English matters is reall 
very fairly done. His general notions are correct, and he ayoi 
some common blunders ; for instance, he knows the real i 
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of “ Littus Saxonicum.” We do not know that we have any fault 


to find with this part of his book, except that it is here that he 
first introduces us to Crida or Creoda, King of the Mercians, whom 
he conceives to have done great things in Llerefordshire and those 
parts in the year 586. This Creoda and his Herefordshire exploits 
meet us over and over again at intervals of a few pages through- 
out the book. There is no doubt of his existence, but we do not at 
all see what evidence there is for carrying him or his kingdom 
so far westward. Mr, Edmunds is also a little touched by the 
prevalent Berserker rage, and is apt to find “ Norsemen” every- 
where. It is therefore the more praiseworthy that he does not 
find them at Tenby, but this is doubtless the incidental advantage 
of being born a true Briton. Whence, by the way, we would ask, 
does this particular form “ Norsemen” come? ‘ Noréhmen” we 
know from Chronicles and Sagas, and Northmen, as distinguished 
from Danes, formed one element in the population of Yorkshire ; 
but have Norsemen, so spelled, any higher source than a muscular 
Christian ballad? Still, Mr. Edmunds seems to have far more 
accurate ideas than most writers of his class as to the main out- 
lines of history ; we are therefore the more amazed at the endless 
blunders, both in history and etymology, which meet us at every 
step throughout his book. It is too bad at this time of day to be 
told that whether cromlechs are “sacrificial, sepulchral, or 
memorial the learned are not agreed.” We are utterly puzzled in 
the same page at being told that “the Erming Street—as the 
Saxon Chronicle tells us—is clearly the street named from the 
Er-mund-sul, or image of the war-god.” Next to King Crida, 
Mr. Edmunds’s chief hero is “ the turbulent Algar Earl of Mercia,” 
who, we are told, “is commemorated in Algar-kirk (Sus.), which 
was erected on the site of his last fight.” ‘Now the only Algar- 
kirk that we know of is not in Sussex, where such a name would 
be strange indeed, but in Lincolnshire, and we cannot help sus- 
pecting from the epithet “turbulent” that Mr. Edmunds has 
ronfounded the half mythical A‘lfyar of the false Ingulf with the 
too famous son of Leofric. One is not surprised at this, when 
one finds him in page 57 actually believing the choice Here- 
ford legend about ‘lostig mixing the dead men’s limbs with the 
beer, and when we afterwards find, page 98, that “so late as 1064. 
the northern coast both of Devon and Somerset was treated by 
Harold as an enemy’s country.” Here we no doubt have a first- 
rate confusion between the harrying of Porlock and the great 
campaign against Grutlydd. It is almost more amazing when we 
read that ‘ Atlla landed in Sussex in 477, and in 493 had made 
his conquering way west to Somerset; when to Devon is uncer- 
: tain.” Very uncertain indeed! 

Mr. Edmunds is sometimes very unlucky as to his proper names 
and as to the derivatives which he draws fromthem. ‘Thus we are 
told that “ Acthelred, ‘noble in council,’ has passed into Audry, 
and Aithelred’s-ley (land) isnow Audley.” Now Awdry, and tawdry 
too for that matter, come not from A®thelred but from the female 
saint Athelthryth, which last fact Mr. Edmunds had found out 
when he reached page 131, though he oddly calls the saint 
“ Aithelredu.” Audley has nothing to do with Aithelred, but comes 
from Ealdgyth-whcether the wife of Eadmund or of Harold we do 
not 
the Jacobus de Alditheley of Henry the Third’s time. Here again 
is a strange confusion :— 


Aegelmou, or Aylmer, the eolderman of Mercia, and (if I mistake not) 
the husband of Alfred’s mannish daughter Ethelfleda, survives in Alme-ley 
and Aymestre in his county of Hereford, but we know little of him beside 
the name and the fact of his having lived and ruled. 


Aegelmod is as strange to us as any “ Eolderman” by that spell- 
ing cannot fail to be; but Aylmer is anyhow the contracted 
form of Ethelmar, and we should have thought that any one 
writing on such matters within the bounds of A®lfred’s Mercia 
would have known more of Adthelred the ‘“Subregulus, Patricius 
et Dux Merciorum,” the husband of the famous Lady, than the 
name and the fact of his having lived and ruled. It is hard again 
when among “Norse names” we find Bebbanburh, now Bam- 
borough, in which we are bidden to “see a record of Bebba, the 
‘flame-bearer.’” Twice are we told by Beda, who lived be- 
fore the days of Norse names, that Bebbanburh was named after 
a certain queen, the wife no doubt of Ida, who the Chronicles tell 
us was the first to hedge in the place. Mr. Edmunds is no more 
lucky with a much later queen, as we see from the following 
passage, which is a truly fine example of a mare’s-nest :— 

Amwell (Herts) may be taken, not only as a trace of early history, but 
as an example of the method pursued in this inquiry. The known part of 
the name, the syllable we//, being an English word, we seek first in the same 
tongue for the other syllable. The probability, judging from analogy, is 
that Am is the name of the person to whom the well belonged, or upon 
whose estate it was situated. With that clue we soon reach the name Emma, 
of which Am is cn obvious contraction. The next step is to inquire 
whether history records the connexion of any person with the place, and by 
so doing we learn that the ancient name was * Emma’s well.” Perhaps 
Queen Alfgivu Emma, mother of Hardicanute, Harold Harefvot, and 
Edward the Confessor, was the Emma alluded to; but whether that con- 
jecture stand or fall, the case establishes the correctness of the inductive 
‘system of interpretation. 


Alas for the inductive system of interpretation! If Mr. Edmunds 
had turned to the Codex Diplomaticus, vol. v., p. 298, he would 
have found in a charter of King Eadmund of the year 944, nearly 
sixty years before any Emma was seen in England, the uame of 
a place called “Ait Ammanwylle,” the modern form of which 
of course is Amwell. Whether Amma and Emma may not be 


philologically connected is another matter. 


— to determine—as no one can doubt who remembers , 


We might go on with endless instances, but we will pick out 
only a few of the choicest. One might have thought it incon. 
ceivable that any man who has ever opened Domesday at all coulg 
have failed to know the meaning of the letters T.R.E. Yet My 
Edmunds writes very solemnly :— ‘ 

_It is admitted that there was a large public domain in times preceding the 
Norman Conquest ; and as we find no mention of it in Domesday Book, we 
reasonably conclude that the Conqueror had seized not only the domains of 
the Old English kings to which he had the sort of title conferred by the 
slaughter of the previous possessor, but also much land of which they were 
merely the custodians, and which was really fole-land. This view js 
strengthened by the significant distinction made in Domesday Book between 
the lands held by Haruld—over whose name comes is always written, ag 
though to avoid even the appearance of a recognition of his kingshi 
the lands held by his predecessor Edward, which are always described by 
the initials “T R.E.,” for terre regis Edwardi. These latter I take to have 
been the fole-land, while the lands designated as Harold’s. property | 
understand to have been partly his own ancestral estate, and partly the 
Royal domain. 

Mr. Edmunds may be excused for sticking to the received 
Herefordshire blunder which derives the name Ewias Harold 
from Harold the son of Godwine or from some imaginary sop 
of his, instead of from the obscure Harold son of Ralph. But 
why should he go abroad into Suffolk and Sussex to write such 
stuff as this ? 

Walber, Walbers, EZ. from Walbeof [sic], the name of an English Earl of 
Norwich, the son-in-law of William the Conqueror. Ex.: Walbers-wick (Suft.), 
Walbeof’s village ; Walber-ton (Suss.), Walbeof’s town. 

As Waltheof fares, so does his city :— 

York Z, from Eboracum, the Roman name of the city, corrupted to 
Eoracum, and thence to Eore. 

We never saw the form Zoracum, and Mr. Edmunds seemingly 
never saw the form Zoforwic. 

Carelessness can hardly go further than when after, in p. 153, 
giving the true derivation of Chichester from Cissanceaster, Mr, 
Edmunds in the very next page says :— 

Cirencester E. anciently Cissan-cestre, the fortified town of Cissa, one of 
the lieutenants of Alla, founder of the kingdom of Sussex. The local name 
of the town is Cisseter, manifestly a corruption of Cissan-cestre. 

Is Corinium quite forgotten ? 

Lastly, it is too bad when a Welshman does not recognise his 
own native Zen in Pen-Domer and Pen-Selwood, but seeks for 
Mercian Penda in the former, and on the latter says :— 

Penscel B. from pensel, a prince. Ex.: Penscel-wood (Som.), the wood 
which had belonged to a British prince, but was seized by the Saxons. 

It is strange indeed that a man so capable of correct general views 
as Mr. Edmunds clearly is should stumble in this frightful way 
over nearly every particular word that he takes in hand. 


LOVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES.* 


" Gyper-negye of short stories are seldom very satisfactory 
reading. The more of real merit there is in them the more 
unequal they are likely to be, for no man of ability can always 
rely upon his inspirations. Each successive tale brings a fresh 
strain on his powers of invention, for the interest of each depends 
upon a distinct plot and distinct situations. There is little scope 
for the interest that comes of deliberate development of character, 
and the author must fall back upon dramatic effects, pathos more 
or less genuine, and humour, all of which are hard to come by. 
His best successes are apt to pave the way to the subsequent 
disappointment of his readers. Their appetite is whetted, their 
expectations are excited, and ten to one they go on to the next 
dish prepared beforehand to be dissatisfied, or else they turn up 
their noses at it in sheer caprice. We consider, then, that we 
pay the author a compliment rather than otherwise when we say 
that these stories are no exception to the general rule. We pre- 
sume, by the way, that the title suggested itself to him as being 
more taking than many of his readers are likely to find it. Other- 
wise he would hardly have gone out of his way to pitch upon it. 
“ Loves of the Angels” would have been more romantic, and 
nearly as appropriate. The stories treat of love, and they treat of 
watering-places ; occasionally, although seldom, of love and water- 
ing-places, not unfrequently neither of one nor the other. They 
are an olla podrida of all sorts. Their scenes are laid by land and 
sea all over the world. Now they are profoundly sentimental, now 
broadly comic, and their author can write well and naturally in 
either style. He shows himself strongest in humour, although 
that, as well as the sentiment, sometimes drags along heavily. He 
does not confess to it on the title-page, but some of his stories are 
reprints; whether they all are we know not. As we read, some 
faint memories took shape and form, and we recognised acquaint- 
ances we had casually met before, although, after the lapse of 
time, we cannot pretend to say where we met them. Nor do we 
know whether they are arranged in these volumes in the order of 
their production, but to our minds the opening ones are very fat 
from mm the best. Therefore we warn readers not to take 
fright on the threshold, as we believe we should have done out- 
selves had we been perusing the book in a private instead of 4 
professional capacity. In short stories, as we observed, it is unfair 
to seek elaborate finish of character, but we know how much 
an artist may convey in a few graphic touches. Perhaps it 18 
unjust, in a series of love tales of the watering-places, to object 


* Love Stories of the English Watering-Places. 3 vols, London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1869. 
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to the conventional forms of life presented to us; still we think 
it would have been no gross violation of nature, as reflected in 
fction, to give us more that was decidedly original. We like 
jo have some one, male or female, whom we may fall in love 
with ourselves, and insipidity is disenchanting. In the first tale, 
for instance, a “ Tale of the Scarborough Season,” we have 
the old story of a match | aed for an eligible by a match- 
making mother, out husband-hunting with her three daughters, 
eainst a milk-and-water Mephistopheles. Mephistopheles is the 

Achates of the gentleman at stake, and he finds his account 
‘a his friend’s bachelorhood. The love-making is commonplace 
enough, and the best we can say of the lover is that there is 
no great harm in him, and he is the most agreeable figure in a 
not very attractive group. All the rest, their aims, and the in- 
cidents of the story generally, are more or less sordid. We take 
no exception to the truthfulness of all this; on the contrary, 
with the exception of Mephistopheles—who, for the clever fellow 
he is represented to be, plays a childishly shallow game at great 
risk to his own interests—it is a faithful enough picture of a reality 
which most of us have shuddered at. But, just because it is so 
realistic and so familiar, it fails to be either impressive as a lesson, 
telling as a satire, or attractive as a story. ‘To be attractive, a 
familiar tale ought to be told with extraordinary animation if not 
originality, and we cannot say that this shows much of either 
one or the other. Accordingly we are presented to the personages, 
cultivate their acquaintance, and take our leave of them with the 
decorous resignation with which one clothes oneself as with a 

ent in English seaside society. 

We have begun with a specimen of the duller chapters of the 
book, and now it is our more pleasing duty to present a com- 
panion _ from the sprightlier ones. We do not say that 
our readers will necessarily concur with us in our appreciation, 
for tastes differ. The author can write easy and unaflected senti- 
ment, and some of his efforts in that way are highly credit- 
able to him. But they are efforts, or at least we have used 
the word advisedly. We suspect it is when he invites us to 
ahearty laugh, rattling off some rollicking legend of his college 
days, that he really goes heart and soul to his work. Our own 
{arouritein the collection is “ Cox and Five, the Terrible Adventure 
ina Railway Carriage.” The hero “Cox,” otherwise Mr. Snipe, 
coxswain and coach of the University crew, is the smallest man 
and owner of the loudest voice in his University. “ Five” pulls 
that oar in the eight, is of giant build, turns 14 stone, and 
has all the gifts likely to bring him to aquatic honour, except a 
vicious tendency to break rules and tamper with poison while in 
course of training. The solemn earnestness with which Cox 
accepts and expresses his responsibilities, and the rigid super- 
intendence he exercises over the diet of the men training under 
his orders, are admirably hit off. “Five” figures principally as the 
historian of Cox's adventure. Snipe, who has the versatility of 
genius and is nearly as great in the cricket-field as on the river, is 
going down by rail to a cricket-match. He is making his way to 
the station in a pair of new patent leather boots, which delay him 
considerably ; and, as sorrows seldom come singly, a butcher's boy 
who insults his size and his agonies draws down condign chastise- 
ment on himself, but makes the chastizer lose his train. He 
catches the next one, however, but, fearing he will have no time 
to spare at the other end, addresses himself to his cricketing toilet 
in the carriage. Under the impression that the train does not stop 
for several stations he removes his nether garments, and, being of 
a neat disposition, ties them up with the lightest of knots ina 
bundle. While searching his pockets for the key of his carpet-bag, 
the train slackens speed and stops. He plumps down in his seat, 
hoping there will be no intruders, Of course an elderly lady and 
two pretty daughters bustle up at the eleventh hour and get in. 
Snipe draws his rug tight round his legs and keeps his place, 
the ladies stumbling over his bootless feet. Their spaniel waxes 
wroth with his red stockings, and makes periodical rushes at them, 
worrying his new boots in the interval. When the train stops 
again, a cricketing friend steps up to the window, and in allusion 
to a recent match demands feelingly, “ Hallo, Snipe, old fellow, 
how are you after your sad luck ; how was it?” ‘ A shooter scat- 
tered my leg stump,” rejoins Snipe. Whereupon the young ladies 
regard him with the deepest commiseration and sympathy. Their 
Tomantic brains identify him with the gallant young officer they 
had read of as having his leg shattered by a rifle ball. An excur- 
Sionist looks in in turn, and after a stare at the ladies, makes 
tender inquiry of Snipe as to his poor feet. The cup of sympathy 
brims over. ““‘Impudent unfeeling wretch,’ said the youngest 
lady, no longer able to restrain her feelings, her pretty face flush- 
ing with indignation. ‘Oh Sir, we are so sorry for you; indeed, 
Indeed, we are. And Oh, why did you not tell us? I know we 
must have hurt you so getting into the carriage.’” They precipi- 
tate themselves on him with scent-bottles and handkerchiefs, and 
load him-with attentions. Snipe has the grace to be ashamed, 
but all this puts the sacrilegious little rascal up to a dodge, as he 
expresses it. When his tall friend receives him at the platform of 
his destination, he affects extreme prostration, and whispers to him 
toincline his ear. Into it he breathes the state of the case, “ Carry 
me out, and keep the cloth tight round me,” he concludes, and 
exeunt ambo, 

We had half hoped, on reading the title of this book, that we 
might pick wp some useful hints on watering-places for future 
use; in short, that it might be a handbook cast in the shape of a 
novel, In that we were disappointed. When any of our watering- 
Places figure by name, they are simply as scenery or as bare 


accessories to the people. The scenes might just as well have 
been laid anywhere else, and there is no attempt at reproducing 
or analysing their distinctive social characteristics. But there 
are a couple of chapters specially devéted to watering-place life, 
and although these localities are either purely fictitious, or at 
least the real names are disguised, our notice would scarcely 
be complete without a reference to them. The description of 
quiet Flickstow and the still life there is very far from bad; in 
some places it closely resembles Mr. Burnand’s “ happy thoughts.” 
But we must say that we think the author libels the run of 
children on the English sands, or else the tone of infant society 
at Flickstow must be exceptionally depraved. It is clear that 
at a place of that sort, if a man’s intellect unluckily raises him 
above shying stones into the water, he is driven to fall back on 
books on the beach. At Flickstow, as the writer tells us, the 
children thrust the embarrassments of martyrdom on the man of 
literary tastes and studious habits. He is in an absolute dilemma. 
If he excites himself, they treat him as an open enemy; if he pre- 
tends friendship, they take him at his word, and cling to him like 
leeches. Elsewhere, so far as our experience goes, the children are 
too deeply engrossed in their amphibious pursuits, constructing 
coffer-dams and erecting breakwaters, or catching crabs for the pur- 
ose of torture, to have any time to waste on you. But the land- 
ord of the solitary hotel, with his talk about the place, its 
advantages and attractions, is natural and good. Then the transi- 
tion from Flickstow quiet and out of the season to Flickstow noisy 
and in the season, the prey of brass bands, excursionists, and picnic 
parties, is lively and true to nature. Indeed, we can safely re- 
commend the bouk for what it professes to be, a pleasant collec- 
tion of very light stories. The reader will naturally use his own 
discretion in skipping, and the advantage of tales of this sort is 
that a glance or two, and a couple of turns of the pages, will 
enable you to make up your mind about each of them. But if some 
may well be passed over, others will almost bear reading twice, 
and we can conscientiously say that Love Stories of the Watering- 
Places will repay perusal. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ig is with a feeling of sadness that we begin our usual monthly 
review of current French literature. ‘The illustrious author 
of the Causeries, the prince of modern critics, M. Sainte-Beuve, 
is gone from amongst us, and he leaves a void which we do 
not expect to see filled. Every now and then a collection of 
literary sketches stamped with /a griffe du lion found its way to 
our library table, and often we could gladly have lingered in the 
company of so genial and pleasant a guide until our projected 
summary became merely a review of M. Sainte-Beuve’s admirable 
gallery of portraits. The eleventh volume of the Nouveaux Lundis, 
a separate brochure on General Jomini, and a revised edition of 
the Portraits contemporains, constitute the last works of the great 
critic, produced in the midst of the intense and continued suffer- 
ings which visited him during the closing period of his life. He 
died, strictly speaking, in harness ; and in devoting to his memory 
a few words of sincere regret, it would be impeztinent to attempt 
to tread upon that ground where man must be left with his 
own conscience. Of M. Sainte-Beuve we knew nothing but 
his literary character; and as a critic, we repeat, he stands un- 
rivalled. The Portraits contemporains *, which he found stren 
to re-edit and to revise, form in their present shape the most in- 
teresting perhaps of all his works; for we have there the im- 
pressions of his youth corrected and qualified by the more sober 
conclusions of age and experience. Read the article, for instance, 
on M. Victor Hugo, composed during the eflervescence of the 
“ yomantic ” period, at the time when the group of young poets 
to whom Chateaubriand and Lamartine had opened the way was 
rushing forward in quest of “ pastures new”—read that article, 
and then turn to the appendix in small print which concludes 
it; the contrast is striking. In the former, enthusiasm alone 
speaks; in the latter, we hear the voice of calm and impartial 
judgment, It must be a very sad kind of pleasure to sit down, as 
M. Sainte-Beuve did on this occasion, to summon before us the 
bright images of our younger days, and to see how much, after 
all, must be allowed for warmth of affection and blind sym- 
pathy. The author of the Causeries has often been found fault 
with for the fickleness of his disposition; he has been accused of 
jealousy, of spite, and his critics seem to have taken for granted 
that on any given subject there is only one possible point of view, 
forgetting from how many sides a faithful portrait may be taken. 
The additions made by M. Sainte-Beuve to this edition of the 
Portraits contemporains will serve to throw a good deal of light 
upon the history of modern French literature, and from the care 
with which he kept memoranda of his conversations, copies of his 
correspondence, Xc., we are led to hope that he may have left 
behind him some memoirs or autobiographical fragments which 
could not but prove of the utmost value. He refers in several 
parts of his published writings to various essays almost ready for 
the press; he had begun a work on Proudhon of considerable 
length ; he purposed giving in a collected form the articles con- 
tributed by him to the Globe; and his recent sketches inserted 
in the Journal des Savants would make up an excellent additional 
chapter to the Tableau de la Poésie francaise au seiziéme Sivcle, 

If now we look around us and endeavour to group together the 


* Portraits contemporains. Nouvelle édition, trés-augmentée, par C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve. Paris: Lévy. 
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authors who may most justly claim to be considered as M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s disciples, we see a motley crowd in which, except two or 
three really Sistingaished men, we find nothing but deplorable 
weakness and insignificance. This is especially the case as re- 
gards that class of journalists who treat literary criticism from 
what we may call a metaphysical point of view; that is to say, 
who, whilst discussing the merits of a writer, go beyond mere 
questions of style and language. Two of the most eminent 
critics of the present day in this respect are M. Taine and M. 
Caro; they represent two diametrically opposite orders of ideas, 
but they are both equaliy remarkable. We have often had occa- 
sion to notice the brilliant paradoxes of the former, and the lucidity 
with which the latter unravels all the mysteries of contemporary 
metaphysics, The publication of M.Caro’s Nouvelles Etudes morales* 
gives us a fresh opportunity of directing the attention of our readers 
to a really excellent essayist. His volume contains, amongst other 
interesting morceaux, an article on suicide considered in its rela- 
tions to modern civilization, a review of M. de Lamennais’s cor- 
respondence, and a description of the literary habits of the present 
day. Notwithstanding the variety of the subjects which M. Caro 
deals with, the same leading idea prevails from one end of his 
book to the other—namely, the imperative necessity of combating 
that indifference to moral responsibility, that spiritual as well as 
intellectual scepticism, by which the society of the nineteenth 
century is laid waste. 

In connexion with this subject we can scarcely avoid drawing 
once more the comparison between our own time and the epoch 
which immediately preceded the downfall of the Roman Empire ; 
and here M. Aubertin’s work naturally comes under notice.t It 
is not, strictly speaking, a new book, for we remember its original 
appearance in the shape of a modest exercise, or thse, written 
with a view to the doctor's degree at the Sorbonne; but M. 
Aubertin has revised it with much care before sending it once 
more to the press, and in its present form we may almost look 
upon it as a new work, Fresh chapters have been added, the 
scheme of the whole composition is entirely different from what 
it was at first ; and, in fact, we have now a book to examine 
instead of a simple disquisition. As M. Aubertin remarks, 
the question of the supposed intercourse between Seneca and St. 
Paul extends far beyond the limits of a mere biographical episode. 
It touches upon the question, always so popular and now so 
eagerly controverted, of the incapacity or the power of human 
reason. Moreover, if we want to know exactly the relation in 
which Seneca stood to Christianity, we must find out from the 
monuments of the early Church, and from the evidence of heathen 
as well as Christian annalists, what means the first teachers of 
the Gospel had of coming into contact with the multitude of 
unbelievers; in short, we must write a chapter of ecclesiastical | 
history. M. Aubertin has treated all these points with the care 
and the detail they required, and he has added to his volume the | 
Latin text of the spurious epistles supposed to have been written 
by Seneca to the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

M. Martha, M. Nisard, and M. Patin may be named amongst 
the principal French critics to whom we are indebted for good | 
sketches of Juvenal’s life and writings. M. Widal now | 
brings his contribution to this chapter of classical literature, 
and presents us with a volume { forming the substance of lec- 
tures delivered by him at the Besancon Faculié des Lettres. 
It is very amusing to notice how persistently certain writers 
have endeavoured during the last twenty or thirty years to 
interpret the history of our own times by the help of Greek 
and Roman lore, M. Nisard’s Ltudes sur les Doétes latins de la 
Décadence opens the list of works of that description, but the 
allusions which those études contain have nothing of a political 
character, and they would be perfectly unintelligible to readers who 
are not conversant with the progress of the romantic school founded 
by M. Victor Hugo, It is only since the accession of Napoleon III, 
that the authors of essays on the political and social history 
of ancient Rome have made it their object, either avowed or 
faintly disguised, to visit the faults and vices of their contem- 
poraries on the memory of the Ceesars, and M. Widal is the latest 
writer who has adopted that point of view. His sketches of 
Juvenal are very entertaining; like most French lectures on 
classical literature, they avoid as much as possible details of a | 
merely exegetical character, and are ingenious commentaries on 
the thoughts and subject-matter of the Satires rather than on the 
language. After a somewhat lengthy introduction, which embodies | 
all that is known about the biography of Juvenal and the chief 
editions of his works, each one of the satirist’s poems is examined 
separately, and around the numerous quotations which the lecturer 
gives us are grouped in long and suggestive array parallel passages | 
in which Boileau finds himself sometimes in immediate proximity 
to M. Alexandre Dumas fils and to la famille Benviton. 

The second volume of M. Pierron’s iad§ has just appeared ; it 
contains the last twelve books of the Iliad, and an appendix of 
elucidatory matter which we must notice briefly. In the first 


* Nouvelles Etudes morales sur le Temps présent. Par E. Caro. Paris 
and London: Hachette & Co, 

+ Scnéque et saint Paul, Par Ch. Aubertin. Paris: Didier. 

t Juvénal et ses Satires. Par Auguste Widal. Paris: Didier. 


§ Homére, textegrec, Par Alexis Pierron. Vol. 2. Parisand 


Loudon: Hachette & Co, 


style that only the most enthusiastic scholars have eve: Ventureg 


to wade through it. M. Pierron’s lucid and complete 

will henceforth be an excellent additional excuse fer thins con 
whom Villoison’s wearisome erudition frightened away, and who 
yet felt that by neglecting the famous Prolegomena they werg 
shirking no inconsiderable part of their duty. The French anno, 
tator has been able, through the courtesy of M. Egger, to add ty 
this portion of his appendix two letters addressed to Villoison—the 
one by Schow, the other by Heyne. We have also an analysis of 
Wolf's prefaces—a work which has given rise to so much ‘an 
dispute, and which nevertheless was only printed twice. As i 
is of rare occurrence, M. Picrron has done well in enabling his 
readers to form some idea of it by reproducing the most remark. 
able passages. Finally, we have an interesting essay by M. Pierro 
himself on Zoilus, and an abstract of the views propounded by 
MM. Guigniaud and Burnouf, and Mr. Grote. 

Some time ago (Saturday Review, November 21, 1868) we 
noticed Colonel Chesney’s Waterloo Lectures. One of the prin. 
cipal objects which the learned strategist had in view in djs. 
cussing once more the —one of 1815 was, as our readers arp 
aware, to place in its proper light the conduct of the Prussia, 
army, and to explain the share which it had in the success of the 
battle. The time had come to rectify an error accepted and yul. 
g rized not only by French but even by English writers, ang 
which consisted in saying that Blucher had brought his t 
into action after the real business of the day was over. Colonel 
Chesney made out a very good case on behalf of our allies, and it 
might have been expected that an account of the battle of Waterloo 
written from this particular point of view would soon be brought 
under the notice of Continental readers through the medium of g 
French translation. Such has proved to be the case, and we arg 
the more glad to welcome this volume * because, in addition t 
its merits as a translation, it gives us a new opportunity of recom- 
mending the original work, which the best judges have universally 
agreed in considering the most trustworthy and accurate narrative 
we have of the final conflict between Napoleon and the Allies, 

Oriental studies have always met in France with great encou- 
ragement, and it is curious to notice the number of new works 
which our neighbours send forth to the learned world in connexion 
with Sanscrit, Japanese, and Chinese literature. M. Maisonneuve 
is one of the publishers who have done most for this branch of 
learning, and his recently issued catalogue contains several books 
deserving special commendation. Let us name, in the first in- 
stance, M. Stanislas Julien’s treatise on Chinese Syntax f, designed 
as a supplement to the usual published grammars of that difficult 
language. Dr. Marshman was the first who pointed out the true 
solution of the mystery when, in the work he published at Seram- 
pore in 1814, he said that “the whole of Chinese grammar de- 
— on pos:tion;” unfortunately, however, instead of giving 

riefly and clearly the demonstration of this thesis, he went into 


' useless details referring to the points of similarity or of difference 
| between Chinese, Hebrew, and Sanscrit ; so that his grammar, er- 


cellent as it is in many respects, does not exactly fultil the object 
for which it is supposed to have been written. M. Stanislas 
Julien has taken warning from the mistakes of his predecessor, 
and his Syntaxe nonvelle de la Langue chinoise is a masterpiece of 
its kind. He has illustrated the syntactical rules of Chinese bys 
series of fables of Buddhist origin, a French version of which he 
published about thirty years ago. 

Under the title Variétés orientales t M. Léon de Rosny has 
collected into a single volume a number of articles contributed 
by him to various journals, ‘To most readers the subjects he dis- 
cusses are absolutely new, and they are treated by him in a popular 
manner. The edition before us is the second; the author has 
revised and extended it, maps have been added, and the biblio- 
graphical details it contains would alone make it extremely 
valuable. 

To the same savant we ate indebted for an important series 
of lithographic tables intended to make us acquainted with 
the elements of the principal systems of hieroglyphs in use from 
the earliest period to the present time.§ Here the Chinese 
again appear side by side with the Annamites, the Japanese, aud 
the Mexicans; M. Déveria, well known as an Oriental scholar, 
contributes to this collection an essay on the Egyptian characters; 
finally, the various cuneiform alphabets are introduced, with their 
respective signitications according to the latest results of philo- 
logical science. By the preparation of this suggestive work M. 
Léon de Rosny has added to his well-deserved reputation 98 4 
linguist. 

We must also mention the Revue de Linguistique et de Philologe 
comparée ||, the October number of which has just appeared. 
So vigorous an impulse has lately been given to the special 


_ subject contemplated by the founders of this periodical that * 
‘was time that a journal should be established for the purpo 
_ of discussing all the problems connected with it. The Revue de 
| Linguistique has already entered upon the third year of its exis 


ence, and it numbers amongst its contributors some of the leading 


* Etudes de la Campagne de 1815. Waterloo: Confirences par le lieu 


Chesney. ‘Traduit de YAnglais par J. Petit. Bruxelles: 
Muquardt, 

+ Syntaxe nouvelle de la Langue chinoise. Par M. Stanislas Julien, 
membre de l'Institut. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

Varictcs orientales. Par Léon de Rosny. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

§ Les Ecritures et hiéroglyphiques des différents Peuples ancien’ 
et modernes, Par Léon de Rosny. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

|| Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie comparée. Paris: Maisonneuve 
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qriters on philology. The Jivraison og” | issued gives us, to 
ote only one or two items, an article by M. Derenbourg on the 
bic grammar, and one by M. Hovelacque on Zend. Each 
per contains, in addition to original essays, a critical notice of 
yew works and short miscellaneous urticles. 

There isa rumour abroad that Mgr. Maret’s volumes on the 
General Council * are likely to be condemned at Rome. We should 
not be astonished at this, for they are written in support of a 
gystom entirely opposed to the one which is now fashionable in 
high quarters, being a learned and eloquent appeal to the old 
sanciples of Gallicanism. It is not difficult to see why, during 
the reign of Louis-Philippe and the — régime, Ultramontane 

inions should have been identifie with a certain amount of 
iberalism ; and the absolute subjection in which the Catholic 

in France are held as nominees of the civil power has, 
bya kind of reaction, made the contrary theory look like one of 
freedom. But, on the other hand, if we consider the Church 
independently of its connexion with the State, there is no doubt 
ghatever that the doctrine which virtually places the power in the 
Councils, and not in the Pope, is the Liberal theory; and such is 
the point of view adopted by the learned Bishop of Sura. After 
dowing that the present state of society calls for the serious at- 
tation of all true Christians, and that the wholesome action of a 
Council is more than ever necessary, he endeavours to deduce from 
the Gospels what was originally the constitution of the Church, 
and he traces in the acts of the General Councils the develop- 
ment of that constitution. Such is the substance of the first 
yolume, which is historical in its character, its aim being to show 
that the ecclesiastical government of Christianity was never meant 
to be anything but a kind of mixed monarchy, allowing con- 
aideratle influence to the aristocratic principle, and investing the 
bishops with an important share in the management of affairs. 
Inthe second volume the author begins by explaining the theory 
o which Ultramontanism is founded; he shows what are its 


,and how thoroughly opposed it is to the tradition of the | 


of civilization. Let us spend less on opera-dancers, and more on 
schools ; let us subsidize colleges instead of theatres. M. Siebecker 
has also some excellent ae on the freedom of the press, and 
on government in general; but he falls into the wend fault of 
Liberal writers—we mean that of abusing religion, and of attacki 
the Church. Why should M. Louis Veuillot be uniformly taken 
in France as the representative of Christianity ? 5 

Frightened by M. Siebecker’s sombre descriptions of society, the 
reader rushes out of France in quest of some favoured clime where 
he will be permitted to live unmolested by Government officials, 
and unexposed to the threatened invasion of the Barbarians. 
Under the guidance of M. Yéméniz* he may try Greece, and 
ascertain from his own experience whether M. Edmond About 
really calumniated the descendants of Leonidas when he wrote Le 
Roi des Montaygnes, M. Yéméniz has taken as the subject of his’ 
book the struggle of nearly fifty years ago, and the heroes he 
introduces to us are Alexander Mavrocordato and the Ypsilantis. 
With such scenes and such characters, we are led away far from 
the sphere of caricature or of satire. The volume is extremely 
interesting, and gives many curious details on the revolution 
which separated Greece from Turkey. 

M. P. de Tchihatchef invites us to go further still +, and with) 
his assistance we visit the fertile districts of Asia Minor. The 
duodecimo before us is a kind of sketch taken from the physical 
point of view, and embodying in a condensed shape matter to the 
further treatment of which the author has devoted a large and’ 
important work. The only fault we have to find with this volume 


Church as interpreted by the best theologians. But further, the | 
gstem itself is full of contradictions, and even the staunchest 
champions of Ultramontanisim are obliged to acknowledge that in | 


certain cases a General Council may be summoned, not only 
without the Pope, but against him. M. Maret is strongly in 
favour of a periodical convening of these supreme assemblies of the 
Chureh, bok he believes that, if during the reign of Louis XIV. 
Councils had been held at regular intervals, most of the evils b 
which Catholicism is threatened would have been avoided. We 
must add that he never stoops to that violent style of writing 
which is so often characteristic of Ultramontane controversiulists, 
ad the deep study he has evidently made of Church history 
gives additional weight to his arguments. 

M. de Loménie’s Contemporains illustres and M. de Mirecourt’s 
mall volume of portraits have enabled us at various epochs to 
study our great men en robe de chambre. Here is another attempt of 
thesame kind by M. Fulbert-Dumonteil, who introduces us to the 
ane celebrated Liberal deputies who represent the city of Paris 
inthe Assembly convoked for the 2gth of this month.t We have, 
fist, the youngest of the whole coterie, M. Gambetta—a modern 

imbeau, some say ; or, as others would have us believe, a disciple 
of Danton. M. Thiers comes next, and the biography of this 
veteran politician is naturally more copious than that of a man 
who has but recently attained public notice. Twenty short pages 
camot, however, even at the best, afford much information. 
Under the nom de plume of Ferragus, M. Louis Ulbach begins 
ako aseries of portraitst ; but he aims higher than M. Dumonteil, 
ad whilst giving biographical details when necessary, he chiefl 
seks to reproduce the moral features of his heroes. Napoleon III. 
is judged severely, and at the same time fairly; as we read the 
chapter devoted to the Emperor of the French, we feel that, 
between the lines, we might without much difficulty spell out a 
few sentences which it would not be perhaps quite safe, even 
now, to give in all their frankness. No such constraint, however, 

down Ferragus when he draws the portrait of His Majesty’s 
advisers, Poor M. Rouher is represented as a nonentity whose 
sole merit consists in his unscrupulousness and in his worship of 
success. By way of contrast, M. Ulbach places before us a 
sketch of M. de Lamartine, one of M. Victor Hugo, and another 
ofthe Duke of Aumale. If this gallery of portraits goes on as well 
% it has begun, we shall have by and by a very amusing volume 
of Mémoires & consulter of the celebrities of the Second Empire. 

M. Edouard Siebecker docs not give us individual sketches §, but 
he describes with a great deal of boldness and of truth the 
manners of the present day. Like M. Pelletan in the Nouvelle 

lone, he takes a very gloomy view of men and of institutions, 
and he tells us that we ‘are threatened with an invasion of Bar- 

8 just as the Romans were some sixteen centuries ago. In 
otr case, however, the enemies we have to guard against are the 
lower classes of suciety ; and our only resource is to educate them, 
lustead of allowing them to be carried away by the injurious 
lufluence of the vices which are the result of an excessive state 


* Du Concile général et de la Paix religieuse. Par Mgr. H. L. C. Maret. 
Paris: Plon. 


t “es Députis de la Seine, Par Fulbert-Dumonteil. Paris: Le 
Chevalier, 


} Les Contemporains, Par Ferragus (Louis Ulbach). Paris: Le 
Chevalier, 


dun Franc-parleur, Par Edouard Siebecker. Paris: come 


is the absence of an index, and it is a serious fault in a book 
where, as in all M. de Tchihatchef’s productions, facts abound. 
We trust that a copious table of contents will be added to the 
future instalments of a work which, when finished, will be an: 
— help to our study of the physical and political geography , 
of Asia. 

M. About’s Le Fellah t has already found many readers in the} 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes; and we here merely men-, 
tion this new attempt on the part of the amusing author to, 
combine political economy with fiction, and to illustrate theories 
on civilization and government through the medium of an enter- 
taining story. 

On the subject of Bordeaux and the whole claret country § ws, 
know of no better book than that originally written by M. Cocks, 
and of which M. Féret has just published an improved edition. 


* Scéres et Récits des guerres de U Indépendance. 
Paris: Lévy. 


t Une Page sur lOrient. Par P. de Tchihatchef, Paris: Morgand. 
} Le Fellah. Par Ed. About. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 
§ Bordeaux et ses Vins. Par Ch. Cocks et E. Féret. Paris: Masson. 


Par E. Yéméniz. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi= 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Cloth Cases for Binding ali the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurvay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 
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Indian Finance. 
Spain. rishLand. Recent Government Appointments, France, 
Mob Demonstrations. Russia and her Neighbours, 


Colossal Fortunes. | Archbishop Manning on Papal Infallibility. ~».- 
The New Governing Body of Eton. Portuguese Prospects, The See of Exeter.’ 
The Beverley Election Commission. j 
The Education Union and the Education Current Dramatic Literature, 
The Dudley Gallery. Racing at Newmarket. 


Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary. 
A Field-Club’s Annual. § Consul Petherick in Central Africa, - 
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Love Stories of the English Watering-Places. a 
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CONTENTS OF No. 731, OCTOBER 30, 1869: 


Lord Derby—France—Political Parties—Spain—Mr. Gladstone and the Amnesty 
Agitation—Borough Elections—Amcerica -Charity and Mendicity. 

German Pamphlets on Ultramontanism —- Intellectual Corruption — The Art of 
Coaxing -The Habit of Fear—An Age of Congresses—The New Commissioner 
of Works—The United Kingdom Alliance—Owens College, Manchester—The 
Abortive Inquest—The Criterion and Cambridgeshire. 

Cadore, or Titian’s Country—The Duke of Aumale’s Princes of Condé—Nirgis— 
Sebastian Cabot—Tie Begzynhof”—Scotland, Social and Domestic—Ieck- 
linder’s Military Life in Prussia—Oldbury, 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden.—On Monday 


xt, Nov = 8, 2 short Series of oreR ATIC PERFORMANCES will commence 
with Donizetti’ 3 Oper: 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
Principal Charsciers by Signor M ongini, Signor Cotogni, Signor Antonnueci. and Madlle, Ilma 
di Murska. ‘luesday next, LL FLAU LO MAGICO ; ‘T‘iursday next, FIDELIO, Commence 


at Eight. 
POPULAR CONCERTS, St. Hall.— 


ONDAY P James's 
The Director begs to announces that the TWELITIL dr ASON of the Monday Popular 
Concerts will commence on Monday Evening next, November 8.—VProcramme : Port I. Quartet, 
in D major, No. 1 Ai, ior String (Mende ‘Issohn), Madame Norman-Néruda IM. L. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Pi Song, “ Penitence” (Beethoven), Miss Blenche a. in B flat 
Op. 22, for Pianoforte alone (Beethoven). Herr Pauer. P: I n B ilat, dedicated 
to Madile. Strinasacchi, for Pianoforte (Mozart), aun d lame. an-Né ruda 
Song, * Zuleika” (Mendelssohn), Miss Blanche Cole; Quartet, in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, 
for Strings (Haydn), Madame Norman-Néruda, Stn L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Benedi ct. ‘fo commence at Eight o'clock precisely. Sofa Stalls, 53.; Balcony, 33.; 
Admission, Is.—Programmes and ‘Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


M ADAME NOR MAN-NERUDA, at the MONDAY 

POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall, will make her First Appearance on Monday 

Evening next, November 8.—Programmes and ‘f ‘Tic ‘kets at } Chappell & Co.’ 8, ot 50 New Bor ud Street. 

GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 25 New Bond Street 
XHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ROSSINI *TETANIA.” 

CESC: DE KIMINI,” &e.). Op en daily, at the New Gallery. from Ten till Dusk.— Admission, Is. 


“FR. 
QEVENTEENTIL 


ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of of 
CABINET PICTULES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, a 
the French Gallery, 129 Pail Mall, from Half-past Nine till Five o’clock.—Admission, a 


Catalogues, Gd. 
BOND STREET GALLERY.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, Is.; Catalogues, 6d.—Open at Niue. 
JAMES W. BENSON, Hon. See. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.--FELLOWS are 
informed that the MEETINGS of the ensuing SESSION will be held, by permission 
— and Mar the Theatre of the Royal Institution, Albemarle 8 
MU RC IISON, Bart., President, in the Chair. Subjects: 
8 sidcut 3 Opening Ad 1 ; 2. Letters from Dr. ngstone from Lake Bangweolo ; 
3. Exploration of ate. New Course of "the Yellow River of China. 


By Ney E 1s, Es Esq. 
GcoTTis tht HOSPiIT A L. 
Ilis Grace the Duke of ROXBURGIIE, K.T., President. 

The TWO HUNDRED and FIFTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this Corporation 
will be held at the I recma.ons’ Tavern on St. Andrew’s Day, the 30th of November, when His 
Royal Highness the Prince of WALES will take the Chair. 

By Order, 
Scottish _ Scottish Corporation Tlall, Crane Court, E.C., October 30, 1869. 
MOLECTIC DEBATING SOCLETY.—FIFTEENTIL SES- 
SION, 1869-70._The FIRST TIIREE DEBATES of the Session_will be held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great (gueen Street, W.C., as follows : Thursday, November 11, * That 
the Conduct of Pu blic Aituir 3 during the Society’ 8 Rece mfirms our Confidence in the 
Fresent Ministry.” Tiara November 25, * That Jourual m should not be Anonymous.’ 
ursday, December 9. wht the lature to give practical effect to Mr. Bricht’s scheme 
for settling the Lrish Land Question ? Chair taken each Evening at Half- ~past Seven_pre- 
cisely.—All © ions to be dd 1 to the SECRETARY, Freemasons’ Tavern, Great 
Queen Street, W.C. 


ae and MINING.—ROYAL SCHOOL of 
Jermyn —Mr. INGTON W. SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S., will 

RSE of FORTY LECTURES on MINERALOGY at One o'clock, and 
SIXTY. ECTURES on MINI NGatll t Three o'clock, on Monday, November 8, ‘to be 
continued on cach succeeding at ay Thursday, Friday, and Monday, at the same hours. 


Fee for each Course, £1. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
Ts STRUCTION in NATURAL SCIENCE for WOMEN.— 


The FIRST LECTURE, by Professor HUXLEY, will be given on Tuesday, November 9, 
at 11 a.M., in the Lecture ‘The are, South Kensington Museum. Single « Imissions to this 
sntestnctory Lecture only, Half-a-Crown, For the whole Course, consisting of about ‘Thirt 

r Forty Lectures, the Fee is ‘Two , Go ineas, Ra eusurer—The Hon. and Rev. F. By NG, Sout 


Testuace Museum, where Tickets may be h 
HE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES for YOUNG LADIES, 
Director—Mr. ANTONIN ROCHE, Knight of the Legion of Honour, Cadogan Cardone, 
28 Somerset Street, Portman Square. and 24 Cleveland Gardens, age Park (34th year), will 
RE-OPEN on November 15.—Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. Kocue, Cadogan Gardens, 


ALVERN.—In a long-established LADIES’ SCHOOL there 
are TWO VACANCTES to complete a strictly limited number of Pupils of good Social 
position.—For Prospectus, adiiess O. P., Post Ofiiee, Great Malvern. 


OLKESTONE.—the Rev. L. ACLAN ‘D, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr, W. J. JEAT "FRESON, M.A. of Linesin College, Oxford, 


late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and references on application. 


MACRAE MOIR. 


La 
PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. F. 

WRIGHT, M. re late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 
Wellington College, f urine rly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from 
Nine years of age. 4 a Ifouse, with 17 acres of Playground, one mile from Rugby. A List 
of Referees—including the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Canon of E ly, Regius Professor of Greck, Cam- 
bridge, formerly Head Mas ter of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. Benson, Master of Wellington ¢ ‘olle ge, 
Masters at Rugby, and Parents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£85; over Tw elve, £100.—Overslade, near Ruz gby. 


ROMA AN EXPLORATION FUND.—The last Statement f 
this Fund shows a considerable deficit, and Mr. JOUN HENRY PARKER, of . 
the Treasurer, states that the Works are suspended for want of the 4 them o 

suurces on which he has hitherto relied are now exhausted, and the Works must bed The 
sus] ended until a considerable addition is made to the Fund by those who a pa in 


the object 
»biained permission from the Pontifical Government of PIUS IX. to mak 


e ha 
tions, aud has made arrangements with the Proprictors and Tenants of the Land 
laces, 

h all these cases the Ground might be left open, as at Pompeii, if the necessary 
could be surnlehed. but thesc cannot left undecided. The Work must 
gone on with this Winter, or altogether abandoned, and it is v d ! 
tunities will ever occur again. we — such oppar- 


In the Statement of Accounts published, the cost of the Fifteen Hundred Ii Photo. 
fs ~4, is not included, as it is hoped that'the Cost will ultimately be, toa great extent ea 
Mr. J. IT. PARKER is very desirous 
r ws iH. PARKER te we ry to know, before he returns to Rome for the W inter, what 
mnations to the ROMAN FU ND can be paid to the account of 
Society, at Messrs. Cours & Co., 58 Strand, London. a 
Oxford, November 1, 1869, 


Ala th 
GQOCIETY for ORGANIZING CHARITABLE RELIEF aaj 
REPRESSING MENDICITYy. 
President—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Chairman—The EARL of LICHFIELD. 
PLAN ov OpERaTioN.—The Establishment of a Charity Office, where practi 
each Poor-law Relief Otiice in the Metropolis, under the management of Charity Come to 
tur cach District. A Charity Oilicer to be appointed, to be in “direct Spmmunication with 
Relieving Oliicer, the Clergy, District Visitors, and the Police. vr distributi = 
Applicants for relief, referring the Bearer to the Charity Oilice, wiil supplied to all Hwy “4 
holders, and full inquiry and t appropriate treatment in cases of real distress wi ensured 
P xn confirmed Beggars and Vagrants will be handed over to the Poor-law Officer OF the 
ulice. 
A permanent Record and Register of mn Cases relieved will also be kept for purposes 
“f swe at the Distri in New York 1E 
xe experience of similar Local Orgar  -- Yew York and Edinburgh 
opinion of tie Couneil, the extension of the proposed Plan to the Metropglis at large Justify, in the 
ILithe ont Expenses have been paid by a few Noblemen and Gentlemen interested in the 
moveme al appeal is now made to the Public for Funds to defray the Expenses 
tion, Full Parti Fg and Plans of the Suciety’s work may bolaie 
Bucking ‘treet, Strand, 
Subceriptions and Donations payable os Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand; or to any of the 


undersigned Llonorary Scerctaries. 
ALSAGER HAY MILL, 
GEORGE M., HICKS, 
Cc. J. RIBTON- ~TURNER, 


EDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.— Every endeavour is made 

to render this Hotel cqual to its tonz-existing repute. The Coffve Room, with extensive 

Sea frontaze. has been enlarged and imy ions to “ The MANAGER” Will \y 

promptly ended to, 

Bedti ILotel Company, Limited. 

LFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 

Months. 
Devon. 


DR tOPATHY. —ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, _ Hiker, 
Viarfedale, rid Leeds, Yorkshire. Resident Physician and Propric tor—Dr. W 
Il ARRISOS An un rivalled Summer or Winter Llome for Patients requiring pote 
sitors in of Chauge or Rest.—For Prospectus apply to Mr. STRACHAN, Manager,» 
above 


BI EN DDIN Physicians —W ILLIAM MACLEOD, 
in.; TIIOMAS SCOTT, M.D., Edin. 

This Medical ‘the pletest in 
Therapeutic ‘Treatment Chronic Diseases. 

The Building, situated in 100 acres of pleasure-grounds, on a bold eminence, in Wharfelale, 
ol erecied at a a cont of £40,000, and is well adapted for the successful treatinent of Chrouic 

The COM PRESSED AIR BATH, which has been in ny A use during the last fifteen years, 
excels all other modes of treatment for the cure of Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma, the first stage 
of Consumption, and Functional Derangement of the Heart. 

For detailed Prospectus address, The MANAGER, Ben Rhydding by Leeds. 


ICE.—For TARIFF of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS, tle 

new First-class Hotel facing the Sea, and under English Management, addres: the 

Mediterrancan Hotel Company Limited, 6 Dove Court, Old Jewry, London; or to 
Lote Nice. 


gr TAMMERING 

ect, London, and North Field Villa, Leeds, effectually "and 
IMP’ E DI MENT of § SPEECH, whether due to Nervousness or other 
or Sex. No mechanical application used.—The highest Refi 


obtaine on applied ation. 
ME ‘ROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT INSTITUTION. 
Asylum, Walton-on-Thames. 
CHILDREN’S BRANCH, the Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON. 
Treasurers—Night Mon. RUSSELL GURNEY, M.P., Q.C. ; Major W. LYON. 
Chairman—Colonel W. F. GRANT. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 69 Pall Mall. 


Convalescent Boys from Two to ‘Ten, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now admissible to the 
Convalescent Lome at Hendon, 
qimatem and Subscriptions are carnestly solicited to meet the increased current Expc- 
it 
Office, 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 


A Pleasant Abode during the Winter 
teduced Tariff from November 1.— Address, J. BOLLN, Ilfracombe, North 


Europe, is devoted to the Hygienic eni 


—Rev. E. DANZIGER, 17 Old Cavendish 

rmanently CURES all 
‘auses, irrespective of Age 
and Testi ials can be 


_ CHARLES TIOLM ES, § Secretary. 


MS.—The ST. ATIONERY COMPANY'S CATA- 
LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY. ret 
free. BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Stee 


Covent Garden, London, 
ODR 1G UES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 

Designed, and Steel Dies ed as Gems. 
nped in C olour Relief, and Tliuminated in the highest Style of = 
elegantly eng graved, and printed, for 4s. 

BALL PR OGRAMME S and DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 

Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 

STATIONERY of every Description, of the very best quality. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


MLEAN’S COLLECTION of MODERN RN PAINTINGS 
Artists, DRAWINGS, purchased in nearly all cases direct from the 


Poole, R.A. F. Goodall, R.A. Richardson, A.R.A. 
Cres ewick, R.A. T. 8. Cooper, Leslie, A.R.A. 
Phillip, R.A. Hi. Lejeune, A.R.A . Frere. 
E. M, Ward, BA, II. Pettie, A.R.A. Birket Foster. 


ission by ion of Address Card. 
T. MLEAN’'S naw @ GAIL. LERY, 7 Haymarket, next door to the Theatre. 


ME HENRY CHENEVIX, M.A., of Worcester College, 
Oxford, Second-Class Classics, and late Assistant-Master at Bromsgrove Grammar 
School, receives PUPILS at his Rooms, 71 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, “W.—Terms, &e., 
on application. 


TSPIAN TELEGR: APH, CIVIL, and FOREST SERVICES. 
CANDIDATES are specially ba for these EXAMINATIONS at the HARTLEY 
INSTITU‘ ‘TION, Southampton, —Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


CIVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
Author of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has 
GENTLEMEN f vreparing for all departments of both Services. — Address, 15 Beaufort 


Buildings, Stran 
PRIVATE TUILION in the NORTH of ENGLAND. — 
The Rev. J. E. FIELD, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, will receive a few PUPILS 


at Morpeth after Christmas, to prepare fur the Public Schools or Universities. 


LITERARY GENTLEM: AN, Cambridge Honour Man, aged 
Twenty-eight, experienced in Writing Lenders for Daily s and Weekly Papers, Secazine 
Articles, and Reviews, is about to settle in London, and devote himself to Literature as a 
Profession. He would be grgteful to an Bi. one who would give or procure him a SITUATION 
He is willing to make himself useful in BP ne 

Office 


or WORK in connection with a PAP 
capacity. High 
Cheltenham. 


; and of Work as required.—Address, L. 8 


| 


RDOISE and GREY JANUS CORD.—Frequent inquiries 
wie been made for JANUS CORD in shades of Grey, Steel. and Neutral a 
Messrs. JAY have had for themeelves, from patterns of French Silks, the 
Colours in Janus Cord. The Vrice, in any Shade, is One Guinea and a Half the Dress, a 
eae is charged for a Dress of Black Janus Cor 
JAY'S. 


MOURNING, ONE GUINEA and a HALF the DRESS— 


JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by — 
as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price for Mourning. EL ayhers 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this Season o' the Year wear Black for 
will find it an excellent wearing Dress. 


JAY'S, 
217, 219, and 251 REGENT STREET, W. 


“CREED CO., CIVIL, MILITARY, and NAV? AL 

TAILORS and BR EECHIES MAKERS, Riding Tlabit Makers to the 
Royal. Princesses, &c., 33 Conduit Street, Bond Street, and 59 Rue Neuve, St. Augustin ( 
Door from the Rue de la Paix), aris. 


pictur 2ES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE # 
Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the wor 
Frames Cleaned or Kegilt equal to New. Sales ‘attended on Commission. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Strect, Strand. 
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THE AGRA B ANK, Limited. Established in 1833. 
T APITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD enen-macmeas LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and 
rrachee, r hore, Shang! 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, — Ku ec, Agra, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz : 
ase 5 per cont per ann., to months of 


At3 ditto ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, we of which may be 
lication, 
the current of day any of Ge Branches of the Bank, free of 
d Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 
mony eee Ft eifected “4 British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
s, and the safe at the same undertaken. 
Army, Nav: an ivi 
cher deecri ption’ of Basking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. _ 
DHENIX FIRE OFF FICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
P Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


PNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
sion to Winchester, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, St. Paul’s, Westminster, and other 
Foundation Schools. 
Established 1825.) Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Amount of Capital originally subscribed on has 
n paid UP 
Amount ac 
Annual Income 
Amount of Policies in existence . 
‘Amount of outstanding Additions 
which it is seen that this Society possesses ample menns i in proportion to its Liabilities.” 
ky Ninth Quinqueanial Division of Profits will be declared in June, 1870. 

CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


Royal EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


(Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 


OFFICE-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancu—29 PALL MALL. 


d MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal te 
: ay Tex having been abolished, the "PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 


RANCES. 
Life Assurances with, or without, perticipation in Profits. 
Divis ions of every Fi iv Ye 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
[HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR ANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1825. Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Governor—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 
{The Right Hon. the Earl of DALKEITH. 
Deputy Governors \'phe Right Hon. the Earl of STAIR, K.T. 
EpinsurGH—3 & 5 GEORGE STREET. 
Ordinary Directors. 
T. Menzies, Esq., Memhent, Leith. James Hope, Jun., Esq., W.S. 
re Moir, Evi. Advoca) Robert Hunter, Esq. 
H. aotaee. Esq.. Merchant. . Jas. Duncan, Esq., “Mani anager of the 
T. Graham Murray, W.S. Bank of Scotland. 
Andrew Blackburn, Esc Andrew Wood, Esq., M.D. 
W. 5. Walker, Esq., of Bow! Wm. Moncreiti, Esq., C.A. 
sir J. Y. Simpson, M.D., Bart Charles Pearson, Esq., C.A. 
James Veitch, Esq., of 
Manager and Actuary—Will. Thos. Thomson, F.R.S.E. 
Joint Actuary—Spencer C. Thomson, B.A. Cantab. 
Auditor—Charles Pearson, C.A. 
Physician—Professor Christison, M.D. 
Bankers—The Bank of Scotland; The Royal Bank of Scotland. 


Loxpon—82 KING WILLIAM STREET. 
Ordinary Directors. 
Lestock Robert Reid, Esq., 122 Westbourne | J.C. Dimsdale, Esq., Banker. 


‘errace. Charles Hemery, Esq., 2 Threadneedle 
Francis Le Breton, Esq., 21 Sussex Place, Street. 
Regent’s Park. Lieutenant-Colonel James D.G. T: 
T. bitt, Esq., 42 Eastcheap. Alexander Gillespie, Esq., Wal- 
y, Esg., 41 Tavistock Square. ton-on-Thames. 


General Secretary for England—Wenry Williams. 
Inspectors—George Edwards ; Stephen Hudson. 
Medical Officers—A. Tweedie, M.D.; R. H. Semple, M.D. 


’ {Leadon and Westminster Bank; London and County Bank; 
Bankers UMessrs. Dimsdale, Fowler, & Barnard, Cornhill. 


Loxpox—WES T-END OFFICE, 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
Resident Secretary—John O' Hagan. 
Dusiis—té UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
Resident Secretary—William Bentham. 


The STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was established at Edinburgh in 182%, 


and is one of the oldest of the Scottish Life Oxices. e Acts of Parliament, znd and 3re 
Gul. IV., cap. 81, and sch and 9th Vict., cap. 75, also 22nd and 23rd Vict., cap. 27, have been 
granted for the purpose of its Constitution and for the Regulation of ity Affairs. It has been 
conducted with much success, and that result may be attr ibuted not only to the extensive and 
influential connexions of the Company, but more pertouariy to the liberality of its dealings, 
and to the constant attention paid by the Directors to the N f i 


Amount of Assurances accepted during the Year 1868 (1,802 sonvansetes . £1,101,264 19 6 
‘Total Sum assured November 15, 16,138,315 1 
Annual Revenue, November 15, 1868 : 
178,771 15 1 
703,150 19 8 
in Mortgages, Gov ernment Securities, 
++ 4,095,589 16 2 
THE INVESTMENT OF THE FUNDS 
November 15, 1868. 
Mortgages and other Landed Securities eve 17 3 
Loans on the Company's Policies within their Surrender Value Prvt> 55212 9 
Vv — Investments, including the Obligations of other Garona by 
of Re-assurance 355,179 8 7 
Stocks and Debentures 230,475 6 7 
nk Balances, Agents’ | 
Grace are current 99 
Tnvested abroad in connexion with Colonial Business 84459 1 5 
Life Annuities and Reversions pure 35,694 16 10 
iscellaneous Property .. 108,464 4 


£4,095,589 16 2 


The nv sonny Eevectiqntion | preparatory to the Eighth Division of Profits is now in progress, 
and Persons who now assure will participate. 
By Order of the Directors, 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England. 
Further information can be obtained by cteriee at the Offices of the Company in 
Edinburgh, London, Glasgow, and Dublin, or at a the Agencies which have been ¢sta- 
blished in almost every ‘fown of importance the Kingdom. 
3 and 5 GEORGE STREET OFFICE). 
Loxvoy...... 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.; and 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
DUBLIN ...... 66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
GLascow ....106 ST. VINCENT STREET. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 


are d by special diti against liability to future question. 
Existing Assurances and Bonus . £4,650,000 
Invested Funds .. 1,540,000 
Annual Income 200,000 


Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1863, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against ine a can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
moderate rates of pre 
The recent abolition ‘of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from ioss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost-of from 1s. 6d. per cent. upwards. 
Policies chi only Six Premium. 
Prompt and liberal Settlement of Clai 
‘The usual Commission allowed on Forsign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OrFice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON 
Brancu OFFice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company. V = the uses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Saaz in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. “Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


m. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and ctuary and Manager. 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, (Established 1839.) 


Sir WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, Bart., Q.C., Chairman. 
Hon. T. E. HEADLAM, M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


Capital Paid oes 
Accumulated Funds at Christmas, 1868 ......- 691,015 

nnual Income from P d Premiums £93,413 
Annual Interest of Invested Funds .,...... oe — 125,725 


The Association has never taken over the Business of any other Co. y by etnalgnmation 
or purchase. Exclusive of the large subscri Capital, the thes Sompans fe are amply suf- 
ficient to meet all obligations. It values net Premiums only, the whole “ Loading” being sirictly 
reserved for future Expenses and Profits. 

NEW BUSINESS of 1868.—New Policies issued, 618 ; Sums Assured thereby, £139,870 ; New 
Premiums received, £15,443. 

BONUS YEAR, 1870. ——line- tne (90 per cent.) of the Profits are divided among the 
Assured every Five Years. The F: Division of Profits will take place at Christmas, 1870. 

12 Waterloo Place, London. J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 


15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors. 

G. P. Bidder, Esq. Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
J. G. Dodson, Esq., M.P. K.C.8.1., C.B. 
D. A. Freeman, Esq. C. T. Lucas, Esq. 
G. Fuller, J.D. Magens, Esq. 
J. Goddard, Esq C. Rivaz, Esq. 
Hudson, Esc. R.S. W. B. Towse, Esq. 

8. Laurence, E: H. Tritton, Esq. 
T. H. Longden, . H. Twining, Esq. 


The ROCK LIFE COMPANY, which been established of Halt 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Seoutitions 


Viz. on August 20, 1868 . sececceceeeesees £3,172,601 15 8 
Sum Assured—inclusive of Bonus Additions—at that date........ 5,380,750 2 11 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table of Mortality, 
3 per cent. Lnterest) 1,481,509 0 
‘That is less than one-half the Fund invested. 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies ................ 2,895,059 19 § 
Amount of Profits Guess for the Seven nding 
August, 186 
Annual =ncome 3 
Total Claims paid—inclusive of Bonus ‘Aad 7 
of Reports and Balance as well as of the Periodical 
of Rates, and every information to be obtained on application. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub- Actuary. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
CaPITaAL—TWO MILLIONS. 


Annual Revenue from Life Premiums..... eecccee 
Life Reserve (exclusive of Annuity Fund)........ 
Total Accumulated Funds (wholly invested in First-class Securities) as 

per last Report 


Annual Revenue from Interest thereon 
OFFICE IN LoNDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


London Board of Directors. 
WILLIAM MILLER, Esq., Chairman. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
GEORGE G. ANDERSON, Esq. 
PHILIP CURRIE, Esq. 

HENRY JAMES LUBBOCK, Esq. 
SIR CHARLES R. McGRIGOR, Bart. 
HARVEY RANKING, Esq. 
WILLIAM MUNRO ROss, Esq. 

R. D. SASSOON, Esq. 

JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

WILLIAM WALKINSIIAW, Esq. 


The Directors invite attention to the following facts, in support of this Company's claims 
to public confidence :— 


1. The expenses of management of the Life Department (including Agent's Commission) have 
not for many years exceeded 10 per cent. upon the net Premiums. Upon the total 
Revenue (i.e. Premiums and Interest combined) they are at the present time less than 8} 
per cent., or, excluding Commission, under 3j per cent. 


2. In the last valuation of the Liabililies under A Policies the Carlisle Table of 
Mortality was employed throughout, and the rate of Interest assumed was 3 per cent., 
except in respect of 863 of the older Policies, which were taken at 4 per cent., the rate on 
which their Premiums are founded. In the case of no Policy, whether taken at 3 per cent. 
or 4 per cent., was any part of the addition made to the pure Premium for future Expenses 
and Profits anticipated, but the whole “ Loading " was rigorously deducted, The Annui- 
ties were valued by the English Life Table, No. 2, at 3 per cent. Interest, reserving the 
same Loadings as are considered necessary by the Oftice in the sale of these transactions. 

3. The Company publishes its Accounts (including full details of the Investments) in a form 
which enables every ordinary man of business to judge for himself of its financial posi- 
tion, besides affording professional Actuaries the means of testing with precision the 
sufficiency of its Reserves to meet future liabilities. Copies of these may be had by 
application at any of the Company's Offices or 

A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 
621 
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ALUANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE and FIRE. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821, 
Curer Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, BANK, LONDON, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000. 
Board of Direction. 
Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart., F.R.S., President. 

JAMES ALEXANDER, Esa. Sir CURTIS M. LAMPSON, Bart. 

CHARLES GEORGE BARNETT, Esq. SAMPSON LUCAS, Esq. 

GEORGE HENRY BARNE?P, Esq. ELLIOT MACNAGHTEN, Esq. 

JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. THOMAS MASTERMAN, Esq. 

WILLIAM GLADSTONE, Esq. JOSEPH MAYER MONTEFIORE, Esq. 

Right Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.P. Sir ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD, Bart. 

SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq. Baron LIONEL N. DE ROTUSCHILD,M.P. 

JAMES HELME, Esq. THOMAS CHARLES SMITH, Esq. 

Auditors—Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P.; Hugh Colin Smith, Esq.; Richard Hoare, Esq. 

FIRE RISKS 
Of an eligible character are aecepted at the current rates. 
LIFE ASSURANCES 

In a variety of forms are granted on moderate terms and liberal conditions. Attention is 
specially directed to the Company's Endowment Apsarence pales, under which the amount of 
the Policies becomes payable at a given age, or at death, if happen before the stipulated 
age is attained. 

In Sex character of the Board of Directors, the long standi credit, and the 

resou ALLIANCE, the Public have a guarantee np aby the legitimate objects of 
Poliey-he ~ 7 4. will be fully realized. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals may be obtained by application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED LN 1835 ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
Directors. 


tahliched 


Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. 
Peter Cator, Esq. 


Thomas C harrington, Esq. L a. irmingham. 


Esq. Daniel P. sq. 
sq. Joseph Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
Trederick Engelhardt, Esq. 


Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., Liverpool. eorge fa an, Esq. 
‘Alex, P. Hogarth, Esq., Aberdeen, Richard Wil ilkinson, Esq. 
Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, Esq., M.P. 

The greatest economy is exercised in the Three and 
a half per cent. ou the gross Income. No being employed, the” Directors rely for 
introduction of business mainly on the m of N No ¢ has e 
been allowed, by which it is calculated that u upw: ards “Of £125, 000 have been saved. 

‘The whole of the Profits are applied to the red ofthe P: of Memb 
standing or upwards. 

The Assets tn hand amount to upwards of 73 per cent. of all Premiums received, and to nearly 
32 per cent. of the entire Sum assured, 

The Sum Assured ..... £4,000,000 
» Gross Income .. 1 


of Five years’ 


Fund..... 1,275,000 
oo Total Claims paid 1,140,000 
Profits returned to Members in reduction of Premium 60,000 


” wee 
For the Year ending the 4th of April, 1870, an Abatement of Premium on Members’ 
Assurances, First Series, n declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 
Prospectuses and detailed A ts may be don ion at the Office. 
___ September 1869, HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SEARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, ESTORS, TRUSTESRS, 
will tind the above Cireular a’ safe, and reliable Guide, 
SHARP & CO. sy Stock ai and Share Brokers, : 33 ‘Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


OTICE—The SPECIAL DESIGNS of Plain and Inlaid 

Oak and Walnut Dining-Room, Ashwood Bedroom, and Ebonized and Walnut Drawing- 

Room FURNITURE made by JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. bear their Name and Address, 
and are entered at Stationers’ Hall. Inspection of ay Warerooms and Manufactory is 
invited. —Iatters should | be addressed LN FULL to No. 20 Finsbury Pavement, Moorgate Terminus. 


W iLLiamM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, APPRAISERS, AND 
UNDERTAKERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


ILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 
Best Made. 300 different Shapes constantly « on View for Selection and Immediate iieiey, 
Easy Chairs made to any Shape on approval._FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
Street, Oxford St., W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Tilustrated Catalogue post free. 


W TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 


8 ding all other kinds, 
SHOW ROOMS—% AND 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


AGATELLE and MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLES, 


n all Sizes; also Chessmen, Draftsmen, Backgammon, and Chess Tables and Boards. 
All the ‘best quality, and warranted. Catalogues post free. 
_MECHI. 112 Regent Street, 


MECHI. 112 Regi blished 1827. 


BENSON'S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


No Key being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust, and is perfectly Air-tight; they are 
‘ers, and 


especially adapted and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and Trave. 
are seut safe by post to all parts ef the Wor! 


£ s.d. £ d. £ s.d. 
GOLD...... io 10 0 1515 0 2100 00 35 0 0 each, 
SILVER .. 5 5 0 8380 2k 0 2000 B00 » 


BENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Watches, Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 2d. each. 
STEAM FAcTORY—58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, anv 25 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
MAPPIN and WEBB requ uest a VISIT to their Oxford Street 


SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE CHESTS BISCUIT BOXES. 

AND CANTEEN CASES. CRUET STANDS. 
SPIRIT FRAMES. 


DINNER SERVICES. 
DESSERT SERVICES. 


TEA AND COFFEE SPOONS AND FORKS. 
SERVICES. DESSERT KNIVES AND | BUTTER COOLERS. 
TEA TRAYS AND FORKS IN CASES. | KETTLES AND STANDS. 
SALVERS. 


All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB'S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
West-Enp SHow Rooms, WAREHOUSE, 
76, 77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


(OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 400 different 
Patterns of COAL SCOOPS on —. of which Ley invites inspection. The Prices vary 
from 1s. 9d. 150s. Plain Black ope: m sige-linad, from 4s. 6d. ; 
covered Box from 4s. 6d. do. do., with fancy 

ornamentation, from highly fi finished and and with imitation 
ivory handles, from 30s. to 1 3 also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-Boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings. WwW WiLL eM ‘s. BURTON confidently asserts his to be the largest, 
and at the same time the best and most varied, A: “4-7 in the World. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Furnishing L 
Wales, has a very handsome Assortment of the above on "his a 
taping upwards of 700 Illustrations of he unrivalled Stock, sent pos 

Llla ee ane 4 Newman Street ; and 6 Perry's Place ; and 1 Newman Yard. 

With the RAILWAY FACILITIES the cost of delivering Goods to the most dis- 
tant Pow. of “the. United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always, when 
desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


TRON (WINE BINS S._FARROW & JACKSON, Wine and 
of Iron }snneg Bins, Bar Pitti ings for Spirit 


to H.R.H. the Prince of 
CA ATALOGUE, con- 
t free.—39 Oxford Street, 


and articl ired for ot vine, ress to crush the Grapes 
‘in Table 13 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, and 58 Mansell 
Street, London 93 Rue du Pont Neuf (between the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue St. Honoré), 


Locking-up, 278., per 100 Bottles 


sale 


— 


EAL & SON, Tottenh — 
| HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only Hous 


[RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
H»E AL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of TRON 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed specti 8 their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that on Orders = 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


FAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s, to to 


; Goose-down Quilts, from Ms. to 64s. List of sent 
free by post on. 


application ‘to HEAL & & SON, 196, 197, 198 Te 198 Tottenham Co: 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, peau 


ustrat: 
FURNITURE Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 


_ 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


FURNISH | your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: thes 


he Cheapest in the End._DEANE & CO.’s 1s 
with Priced. FURNISHING LIST, and post- - 
Purchasers in the Se lection of comprises Cutlery. Electro-Plate, Lam 4 itate 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons, Brass Tron Bedding; Copper, Tin, and G 
Culinary Utensils, T Teig Brushes, Mats, &c. A Discount of 5 per cent. for = Payn — 
£2 and upwards._DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. a.r uaa 


TS TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 4 and 5 King W iliam Street, 
instead 


-—This Establishment wil Ss 
Right Thilo ots D nt will be CLO: ED every ‘SEVEN 
RIDGWAY & CO.’S TEAS and COFFEE the of quality 
their respec tive prices which first brought es into year 1836, 
Lists of Prices sent post free on application 
RIDGWAY & CO., the Tea Establishment, 4 and 5 King William 1 Street, » City, 


LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES, in fine Condition, 


in Bottles and Casks, are Sold by J. F. TIMMS & €O., t thei: under 
the » Charing Cross Railway Station.—Offices, 10 Villiers rs Street, Strand, We. Bow Gham, 


GHERRIES.— —T. 0. LAZENBY, 90, 92 wees Street, 
London, W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) ms. 
» %.—Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich) . 
5. —Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry Or rich) ...006 


r 

E. | LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

° DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Rece! 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and distinguished 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with a view to mislead the Public” 
90 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Stieet, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are sy requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenty. by 


YA UCEK—LEA & PERRINSG 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs “The only Good Sauce,” 
improves the Appetite, and aids Digestion. Unrivalled for Piquancy and Flavour. Ask for 
“LEA & PERKINS’ SAUCE.’ ware of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & PER. 
RINS on all Bottles and Labels.—Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the Vorld. 


MSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1869,— 


The GRAND DIPLOMA of being the and s uperior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPA *S EXTRACT of MEAT; which likewise 
carried the First Prizes at the Paris Hav 

A single Trial will at once convince the Consumer of t riority in flavour, strengt 
and clearness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus faliy, pane abe the correctness of the => 


high distinctions. 
Every Genuine ) Jar bears Baron LIEBIG’s Signature. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—Grateful and Comforting, 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a a application of the fine 
ee of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
avoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
Sold in Packets, labelled—J. EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


water or milk. 


NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 
Soldin Bottles and Boxes from 2s,, with full Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical 
*hemists, 


OVEMBER FOGS are coming, indeed already are here, 

and many are suffering a COUGHS, COLDS, ASTH INFLUENZA, &e. 
Immediate relief may be secui the use of. SPENCER'S Monic CEL AXIR. It 
possesses every property which = beneficial in cases of Colds, Coughs, Ast)ma, and all 
Complaints « of the c hest and 1 Lungs. 


NSTANT RELIEF of COLDS, ASTHMA, and COUGHS 

is given by Dr. LOCOCK’'S WAFERS. —From Mr. J. W. DALE, Chen. 
ueen Street, Portsea: “I consider them invaluable for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, &c.” 
Singers ane Public Speakers, they clear and strengthen the Voice.—Sold by all Druggists. 


JJIELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP.—(Registered.) 


This —— it fond is made in Six varieties_White and Brown Windsor, Honey and 
Glycerine, ‘ablet having a distinctive ‘Tint and Perfume, the whole forming & 
pte erty of Foe form, an Price 3d. per Tablet. See the 
Name on each. Wholesale of 

J. C. & J. FIELD, 3 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the St h, Hi dache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER 


OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBLLITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY Bart., in to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
“TI consider Dr. De Jongh's Light ver Oil to be @ very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust. and a therapeutic agent of gre: md 
EDWARD ITH, Medical to the Poor, Britam, 

n his work * On Consumption,” writes:—“* We t 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 


its in capsuled ImPEnrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


fragrance entirely unique. 


BOOKS, &c. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
1 H. k. H. the PRINCE of WALES. Pres “i e 
of cuARl ENDON eine following are the Terms of Admission to this I Library, which 


contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Membership, £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. room opel 


from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 64. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and 
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November 6, 1869. 


Mees: SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 


NOTICE.—Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's “Saturday | 


* Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as 
increaces. and an ample sup) is provided ¥ all the Principal Forthcoming Books 
s they appear. Book Societies supplier on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on 
application. 
Oxford Street, November 6, 1869. 


MePre’s SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
exzéstc. © Book Societie Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage | fro 2e, on application. 


E'S SEL ECT LIBRARY.—AIl the N EW | BOOKS 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY ma: 4 
te possi ble delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHP LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion w ith the | Library. 
oie 's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Strect, C 


"THE SECOND EDITION of THE QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. CCLIV., is published This Day, with a POSTSCRIPT to the 
Article on BYRON, containing some new and important Facts in further refutation 
of MRS. BEECHER STOWES “TRUE STORY.” 

JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 1869. 
No. DCXLIX. %. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 


Earl's Dene. Part I. John. Part I. 
The Jewish Reformation the Talmud. 
Cornelius O'Dowd : Dr. ming and the The Faroese Saga. 
—The Claims the Fenians. Scotland = Parliament : the Poor-Law 
d Question of Lrelan Inqui 


WILLIAM & Sons, Fainburgh and London. 


(THE THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 807 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, accordine 0 ‘the supply required. All 
the best New wks, English, French, and German. ' on publication. Prospectuses, 


f New Publications, gratis ap? ev" 
Cat: of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 


be had fi appliesuon. 
CHURTOXS, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 


$07 Regent Street, peur the Polytechnic. 


mEND 

ENN YSON’S N EW 
T For 5s. 10d.; or by post, 6s. 1d. 
SsSAMES 18 Gracechurch Street, E .C., on the day of publication.—Order early. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
This day, complete, 2s. 


SEA FRU a .Rovet 
Also ready, by the eune Author, uniform, 2s. 


RUN to EARTH: a Sensation Story. 


London: WankD, Lock, & TYLER, Paternoster Row. 


Shortly y will bo ready, printed in in porenanoat pin ments, mounted and imprinted, 
iew 


EB NILE and ITS SCENE RY. By F. Mason Goon. New 
avd Unpublished Series, including Views of Cairo and its Antiquities ; the ne ym 
the Temples ee of Egypt and Nubian; the Great Canal of Suez; and other Views in Egypt 
Company, Limited, 5 Haymarket, London. 
And all Printsellers in Town and Country. 


Ready in November, 
OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. Crown 18mo. price 5s. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
Shortly at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


MIDLANDS and OTHERS y Henry Lirrirsonn. 


London : Rover Busi, 32 Charing Cross, 


Nearly ly ready, super-royal 8vo. with a Map and 80 Illustrations, extra cloth, 30s. 


Joy tow AL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CORSICA. 


R.4 Epwarp LEAR. With 80 Illustrations (40 Full-page) drawn on Wood by the 
London : Rosert Jonny Busu, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


This day is published, erown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BOOK AROUT ROSES: How to Grow and Show Them. 
By 8S. Reyxo._ps Move, Author of “ A Little Tour in Ireland.” 


WILLIAM Busauroon & Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
7 Paternoster Row, London. 


New and enlarged Edition, with Engravings, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GEATS and SADDLES, BITS and BITTING; and the 


and Cure of in Horses, By FRANCIS DWYER, Major of 
in the Imperial Austrian Service. This enlarged Edition comprises a new Westies on 


— FROM REVIEWS OF FIRST EDITION. 


“Very ably has 7 ana b bears the impress on every page of great skill and thorough mastery 
of the subject.”—Bell’s L 

“In this work we have some of the soundest and most valuable suggestions we have read. No 
man who owns or rides yrse should leave this work unstudied.’ —Sunday Times. 

“One of the most practical and sensible books of its kind ever publishe d,”’—Sportsman, 

“We have both studied his arguments with attention and tested them by repeated experi- 
ments; and our conclusion certainly is, that they require nothing but publicity Po effect a 
material change in the present practice of English horsemanship.”—/rascr's Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For NOVEMBER (8s. 6d.) contains : 
Line Engravings. 
1, JACK IN OFFICE, after Sir E. Lanpsrer, R.A. 


| 2. PIRATES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN PLAYING AT DICE FOR PRISONERS, 
VOLUME) 


afier F. R. PICKERSGILL, R.A 
3. LURLEI_THE NYMPH OF THE RHINE, from the Statue by Gustav Henoip. 


Conte .—Relics of Charles I., by Figgot. Jun., F.S.A. ; Munich Inter- 

national Exhibition, with Notes — German “Art ately Homes of ‘0. 8, 

Knole House, by 8. C. Hall, F.S.A., Lllustrated ; Improvements in Minor British 

Industries—E lectro- Metallurgy, Murray, British Artists, their dood and 

Character—John Burr, by James Dafforne, Hlustrated ; Nhe South Kensington M = 

Visits to Private Galleries— The. Collection of George Schlotel, + ; Picture G ies of 
—Bologna, by James Dafforne, ; Antoine Joseph Wiertz ; &c. &e. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


THE ACADEMY 


Will be published on SATURDAY NEXT, and can be obtained of all 
Booksellers and News Agents. 


*,* Advertisements should be received immediately. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


a Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
[THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS oF No, LVIII., NOVEMBER 6, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES. the Dartmoor Committee. 
rough the Vineyards. 
on the New Zealand Profite, 
The T 


heatre 
The Forthcoming Trish Land Bill. “ , 
‘The Pope and his Friends. The “Times 


‘What is Ulster Tenant Right? = Commerce and the Suez Canal. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, The Revolt in Dalmatia, 


Mrs, Stowe and Lady Byron. 
What we want in Railway Travelling. Memorial Picture to Crabb Robinson. 
For: ign Courtesies. 


Indian Securities. Reviews. 

The Truth about Irish Improvements | “ Songs of a Wayfarer.” 
and Evictions, “ Viola. 

Cock Shooting. * Pope's Essay on Man.” 


OCCASIONAL NoTEs, Foreign Arrams. Summary or News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


Now ready, No. I., printed on toned paper, price Is. 


"THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE and REVIEW ; 


a High-class Monthly Periodical for ral Circulation, auspices of 
eminent Ononians of the day. 


Oxford: London: WHITTAKER & Co. 


A NEW SYNAGOGUE.—THE BUILDER of this Week 


Now: ready, Second Edition, 5 


GPRING TIME ; or, Words in Season: a Book of Friendly 


unsel for Girls. By Sipney Cox. 
“Mrs, Sidney Cox's volume is one of excellent counsel. It is also an entertaining book. ‘ed 
theneum. 
“The counsels of a well-instructed and thonghtful woman addressed to her younger 


tains View of the Synagogue. Portland Place—Leeds Castle, with TMlustrations— 
Finsbury Middle-Class School—Schools of Art—_F Reports of Opening ‘Meeting—Institute of 
Architects—Architectural Association, &c.—_The Knot of the Railway Diouly ne other 
Papers. 4d.; or by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmi 


PENING of BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE and the HOLBORN 


iVIADU ‘CT.—For Lithographic Views see this Week's ARCIIITECT, a Jourmal of Art, 
vil Ei ing, and B To be had of all Newsmen, 4d.; per 5d. 


lers........ We commend this book warmly to all the young ladies of every one’s 
ance.”—Court Journal. 
London : 10 Wellington Street, Strand. 
Now ready, Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 


ATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE: a Full Report of the 
General Mecting of Members at Birmingham on the 12th and 13th of October. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. _Birmingham: Broruers. 
Manchester J. E. CORNISH. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and ai the Offices of the League, 47 Ann Street, Birmingham. 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Sceretary._ 


Third Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, Is. 8d. 


THE ROMAN INDEX and ITS LATE PROCEEDINGS; 


a vey ete to Archbishop Manning. By the Author of “ The Church's Creed or the 
Crown's Creed 


Also, Fourteenth Thousand, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 7d. 
THE CHURCH’S CREED or the CROWN’S CREED? 


J.T. MAYEs, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and SIMPKTN. 


With 400 Illustrations, 21s, 


MICROSCOPE —Now ready, the Fourth and very much 
Enlarged Edition of HOW ‘TO W ORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. By Dr. 


Beaux, 
Harnrsox, Pall Mall. 


Just published, Part II., uniform with Part I., crown 8vo. Is. 


UCES: EXERCISES on the SYNTAX of the PUBLIC 
SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Constructed by WILLIAM Jonyson, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s Colle; ze, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. 
Eton: E. P. WILLIAMS & Son. London: | SIIPRIN, MARSHALL & Co. 


Just published, Second Edition, with important new Chapters, 2 vols. 263. 


IND and BRAIN; or, the Correlation of Consciousness 
and Organization. By THomAs Laycock, M.D., Professor of the practice of Medicine, 
Univers: sity of Edinburgh. 


London : SUIPRIN, MARSIT ALL, & Co. Edinburgh: MAct. ACHL “AN & STEW, WART. 


Just published. Second Edition, with Ave containing additional Facts and Cares in 
lustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. Sd. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Detrecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: TI. BATLLIER®F, 219 Regent Street. 


Tust published. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


EPILEPsy and its CURE. By Gro. Braman, M.D.,F.R.C.S. 


: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


Office, 175 Strand, » London, Ww.c. 
THE QUEEN and the OPENING of BLACKFRIARS 


BRIDGE.—THE ARCHITECT of this Week contains Ia Lith hic Vie 
Blackfriars Bridge and the Holborn Viaduct. Of all Newsmen. pose od. 


Office, 175 Strand, London, w.c, 
Just Published, 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S. INDELIBLE RED LETTER 


DIARIES for 1870, in ix Sizes, and im a great Variety of Plain and Ornamental 
Bindings, may now be had of all and $' 


A PERFECTLY NEW LADY'S ANNUAL FOR DAILY USE IN EVERY 
ENOLD. 
Free by post 12 Stamps. 


BEE ETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S ALMANAC for 1870. 


Dinners. Flowers. Poetry. 
Recipes. Texts. Tales, 
— Mems. Sunday Lessons. 

ets. 


Ruled Pages for Housekeeping Expenses, &c. &c. 
London : Wann, Look, & TyYLeEn, Paternoster Row. 


Will be shortly published, 


Vasco de BALBOA: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


MAUBE or, the ‘Sister of Mercy. Edited by Miss 
Ware ty, Author of “ The Life of Archbishop Whately.” 
HARRISON & Sows, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LORD POEMS. 


Now ready, Second 1 Battion, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By Lord Lyrron. 
Also, a New Ldition, post Svo. 10s. 64. 


POEMS. By Lord Lyrton. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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[ November 6, 1869, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Hepwortu Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION To 
THE QUEEN. Third Edition, 8vo. 15s. 

From the Times, October 22.“ All the civilized world—English, Continental, and American 
—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage upon which has been 
enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies in our national annals. Mr. Dixon 
dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. His descriptions are given with such 
terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt at condensation. The greater 
part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is 
extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. Another cause céldbre, possessed of perennial 
interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. Dixon tells 
the tale skilfully. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. 
Both volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the second volume.” 


LIFE and REMAINS of ROBERT LEE, 


D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 
By Rosert HERBERT Srory, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory 
Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


FRANCIS the FIRST, and other Historic 


Studies. By A. BarLire CocuRaNe. 2 vols. 21s. [Just ready. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. [Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of ROBERT FALCONER. 


By Grorce MacDonatp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
& Blackett’s Standard Library.” Bound and Illustrated, 5s, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
DEBENHAM’S VOW. By Ameuia B. 


Epwanrps, Author of “ Barbara's History,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran Tytter, 


Author of “ The Huguenot Family,” &c. 3 vols. 

“* Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observa- 
tion. Her heroes and heroines are pure and noble studies in English life of the better sort, and 
we sincerely thank the author for a novel the interest of which lies in the virtue and not the 
wicked of its "Pall Mall Gazette. 


VIOLA. By the Author of “ Caste.” 


“ A clever and most carefully-written novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The story of Viola is unusually interesting.” —Sun. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Gizzert, 


Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This book not only fixes our attention while we read, but, rarer still, continues to claim it 
after we have finished.” —Saturday Review. 


GUY VERNON. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutre. 


3 vols. [November 12. 


3 vols. 


ATLASES 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


“ The latest information presented to us in the most attractive form.”—Times, 
The best of all Atlases for English use.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
* In a portable form geography posted to the latest discovery and the last revolution.” 
Saturday Review. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A 
Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. With Indices to each Map, comprising 
nearly 150,000 Names of Places contained in the Atlas. Imperial folio, half-bound 
morocco, £5 15s, 6d. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R... THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. Forty-five Maps, clearly 
Print = petty Coloured, with General Index. Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: Illustrating, in a 
Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, Meteorology, and Natural 
History, containing 4 new Maps,&c. A New and Enlarged Edition, 4to. half-bound 
morocco, 253. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Comprising, in Twenty-one Plates, 
a complete Series of Illustrations of the Heavenly Bodies, drawn with the atest care, 
and printed in Colours,from Original and Authentic Materials. With an Elementary 
Survey of the Heavens, designed as an accompaniment to this Atlas, by ROBERT GRaNT, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.. F.R.A.S., Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Observa- 
tory in ict University of Glasgow. A New and Enlarged Edition, 4to., half-bound 
morocco, 258, 


SCHOOL ATLASES.—IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
I 
ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


A New and Enlarged Edition, suited to the best Text-Books. with Geographical informa- 
tion brought up to the time of orm 26 Maps, clearly and uniformly printed in 
Colours, with Index. Imp. 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


II 
ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: Illustrating, in a 
Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology. Hydrography, Meteorology, 
and Natural ey A New and Enlarged Edition, containing 4 new Maps and Letter- 
press, 20 Coloured Maps, imperial 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. With an Elementary Survey of 
the Heavens, designed as an accompaniment to this Atlas, by Ropert Grant, LL.D., 
&c., Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory in the University of Glasgow. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, 21 Coloured Plates, imperial 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


IV 
ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Constructed from 
the best Materials, and embodying the Results of the most recent Investigations, accom- 
pase by a complete Index of Places,in which the proper quantities are given by T. 
IARVEY and E. WorsLey, MM.A.,Oxon. A New and Enlarged Edition, imperial 8vo. 
23 coloured Maps, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

“ This edition is so much enlarged and improved as to be virtually a new work, surpassing 

everything else of the kind extant, both in utility and beauty.” — A thenceum. 


Vv 
ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPIIY, for the Use of Junior Classes ; including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, 

with General Index. 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Ready this day, No. XXVIII, price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, ang 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs, PETHERICK. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Ilu: 
ions, 25s. [Ready this day, 


PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from 


the Life. By J.C, PaRKiNsoy. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [This day 


NEW NOVELS IN READING aT ALL LIBRARIES 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of 


“Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. (Ready this day, 
OBERON SPELL: a Novel. By 
LEONARDS. 3 vols, [Ready this day, 4 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER. 


ING-PLACES. 3 vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE : 


3 vols. 
THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel, By 


Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of “ Hog Hunting in the East,” &, 3 yolg 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 


Justin McCartuy, Author of ‘‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Nove. 


By Russet Gray, Author of “‘ Never—For Ever,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Jossrs 


VeEREY. 3 vols. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novucuerre Canny, 


a Romance. 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. (Just ready, 
HEATHFIELD HALL: a Tale. 1 vol. 
[Ready this day. 


Shortly, Illustrated, 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 


MR. BRENNAN’S NEW BOOK OF POEMS. 
Published this day, 6s. 


AMBROSIA AMORIS. Boox I.—The Loves Earth 


calls Unholy ; Samson and Delilah ; and other Poems. By EpwArpD BRENNA, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PAINTER’S 
CAMP,” &c. 


In November, 3 vols. post Svo. 


WENDERHOLME: 


A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE SECOND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, I vol. large 8vo. illustrated by 313 Engravings on Wood, and 4 coloured Plates, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 


Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation nt oe revealed and explained by Natural 
ence, 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


Just published, in folio, with 16 Plates containing 36 Designs printed in 
Colours, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the EIf- 


World. By Ricnarp DoyLe. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. 
*.* The List of Illustrations comprises amongst others the following 


The Fairy Triumphal March. 
The Musical Elf who taught the Little Birds to Sing. 
The Fairy Queen takes an Airy Drive in her Carriage Drawn by Butterflies. 
A Dance amongst the Toadstools. 
Asleep in the Moonlight. 

The Courtship of the Fairy Prince. 

The Toilet of the Baby-Elves. 

The Race of Snaiis- 
The Tournament. 


Sailing in Water-Lilies, 
Co 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION, NEWLY REVISED. 


Lately published, with Portraits of every Queen, ae and > 


| (HE LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 
price 


Vignettes, in 8 vols. post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. eac 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 


By Acnes Srricktanp. A New and Revised Edition, with 
important Additions of fresh Historical Matter derived from Authentic 


London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER of JESUS: a Biblical 

Essey. By Dr. D. SCHENKEL, Professor of Theology in the University of 

Heidelberg, and Kirchenrath in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. 


* This is a book of no small importance.” 
London Quarterly Review. 
“Those who oagive to lead thought in the he writes is calm and even reverential, dia- 


Church will do well to peruse this book, for it metrically op to 
contains much that is important and interest- Strauss.” —A theneum 
and is written in a very genuine style “ There are in this work passages of great 
is evidently the result of much careful power and ty.” 
research and reflection alt Churchman. British Quarterly Review. 
“Professor Schenkel endeavours to In an appendi: added some critica! 


serve a) x are 
cause of evangelical truth by setting forth and historical illustrations which are well 
&s is acide on great in the life and teach- worthy the attention of the English reader.” 
ing of the Saviour, holding up as the Westminster Review. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 8vo. post-free, price ONE SHILLING, 


(THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. By James Carp. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In post 8vo. with Maps and Plans and a Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 
HE PARAGUAYAN WAR: with Sketches of the History 


of Paraguay, and of the Manners and Customs of the People; and Notes on 
the Military Engineering of the War. By GrorcGe THompson, C.E. Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Engineers in the Paraguayan Army, and Aide-de-Camp to President 
Lopez; Knight of the Order of Merit of Paraguay, &c. 

“A very plain, simple, truthful narrative Mr. Thompson has produced a small volume 
of this war has been written by Mr. G. more replete with valuable information and 
Th eivil i who has resided sensible views than many larger works with 
for twelve years in Paraguay, and who was far higher pretensions and more ambitious 
explored 4 Lopez as his chief engineer in | aims.......... There is much in the narrative 
the field, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, of this war to arrest the attention of the soldier 
dvang the contest which he has undertaken | who is interested in the changes now being 
w@describe. Unpretending in his narrative, introduced into his art by modern science.” 

BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE, Oct. 


London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In One Volume, 8vo. with 24 Plates of Illustrations, containing very numerous 
Figures engraved on Wood, price 15s. cloth, 
ORSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. Firzwyeram, 
XV. the King’s Hussars, 
London: LoneMaANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
In fep. 8vo. pp. 886, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest of the Laws 
of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional : intended for Practical Use 
and General Information, and adapted for the Refi of Solicitors, Attorneys, 
rates, Justices of the Peace, Members of Parliament, and Country Gentlemen. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, with Supplements of the Acts of the Parliamentary Sessions 
of 1867, 1868, and 1869. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, in medium 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HOSPITALISM and ZYMOTIC DISEASES, as more especially 
illustrated by Puerperal Fever, or Metria: a Paper read in the Hall of the 
College of Physicians, in March and April 1869, before the Obstetrical Society of 
blin ; also a Reply to the Criticisms of Seventeen Physicians upon this Paper, 
delivered July 10,1869. By E. KENNEDY, M.D.E. and T.C.D. F.K.Q.C.P. &c. Past- 
President of the College of Physicians. 
London: LonemMaNnsand Co. Dublin: FANNIN and Co. 


New Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


(THE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED 
to INVALIDS; with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. 
By C. T. Witt1aMs, M.A. M.D. Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
—— at Brompton. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged ; with a 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Recently published, in fep. 8vo. pp. 300, price 6s. 
Lieut ; its INFLUENCE on LIFE and HEALTH. By 


Forbes M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
“ A really valuable contribution to the literature of the day.” 
oa Medical Press and Circular. 
In the pages of this bright little volume an accomplished A y= gossips 
Pleasantly, and with considerable learning, about the influence of the solar beam, 
the power of the lunar ray.”—Atheneum. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, ls. 


Novus THEATETUS;; or, Sense and Science. By WILLIAM 
H. Stone, F.R.C.P., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxon. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


N 
NTER and SPRING on the SHORES of the MEDITER- 
JoHuN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 
Vols. XI. and XIL., price 36s,, completing the Work. (Jn November. 


“ Realities of Irish Life.” 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations and a Photograph. 
(Zarly in December. 


TERNE. By W. Srevarr Trencu, Author of 


| A HISTORY of WALES, derived from 


Authentic Sources. By WiLLiIAMs, Yogafell. 8vo. price 14s, 


(THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, to 


the Death of Charles I. By J. R. ANDREWS, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. price lds. 


By Dr. BENcCE JoNES, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. Syo. 
28s. [Next week. 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS; 


containing his Journal and other Writings ; with Complete Catalogues of his 
5 a &c. By W.B. Scorr. With 6 Etchings and other Illustrations. 8vo. 
price 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 


ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By 
THOMAS CobBE, Barrister. 8vo. lés. 


(SHAPTERS from FRENCH HISTORY : 


St. Louis, Joan of Arc, Henri IV.; with Sketches of the Intermediate Periods. 
By J. H. Gurney, M.A., late Rector of St. Mary's, Marylebone. New Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 


World. By With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. In folio, 
with 16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. 


‘VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of 


Hindu. Devilry. Adapted by Ricwarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S. &. With 
Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Zarly in December. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED 


by F. R. PicKersGILL, R.A. and HeNky ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Imperial 4to. price 21s, (Zarly in December. 


[THE GERMAN WORKING MAN; being 


an Account of the Daily Life, Amusements, and Unions for Culture and 
Material Progress of the Artisans of North and South Germany and Switzerland. 
By James SAMUELSON. Crown 8yo. with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 
[On Thursday next. 


TRONG and FREE; or, First Steps towards 
Social Science. By the Author of “‘ My Life, and What shall I Do with It?” 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


MIND and MANNER, or DIVERSITIES 


of LIFE. By James FLAMANK. Post 8vo. [Next week. 


ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Grammar; Etymological Derivations; Praxis and Examination Papers. 
By I. Puanr FLEMING, M.A, B.C.L. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. Wexp. 


Edited by his Wipow; with Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


THROUGH the NIGHT: a Tale of the Times. 


To which is added, ONWARD; or, a Summer Sketch, By WALTER 
SWEETMAN, B.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


MABELDEAN, or CHRISTIANITY RE- 
VERSE 


D ; being the History of a Noble Family: a Social, Political, and 
Theological Novel. By OWEN Gowen, of Gaybrook. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on PHYSIOLOGICAL SUB- 


JECTS. By Gieert W. Cup, M.A. F.LS. F.C.S., of Exeter College, 
Oxford; Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital. Second Edition, with 
Additions. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


QUTLINES of CHEMISTRY; or, Brief 


Notes of Chemical Facts. By M.B. F.R.S., Fullerian 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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Now ready, royal 8vo. price 4d. No. I. of 


NATURE: 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 


CONTENTS : 


GOETHE: APHORISMS ON NATURE. By Professor HUXLEY. 

ON THE FERTILIZATION OF WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS. By A. W. 
Bennett, F.L.S 

PROTOPLASM AT THE ANTIPODES. 

THE RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE IN AMERICA. By J. NormAN Lockyer, F.R.S. 

MADSEN’S DANISH ANTIQUITIES. By Sir Joun Lupsock, F.R.S. 

NEWMAN’S BRITISH MOTHS. By W.S. Daruas, F.L.S. 

OUR BOOK-SHELF, 

SCIENCE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL. 

THE LATE PROFESSOR GRAHAM. By Professor WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 

MEETING OF THE GERMAN NATURALISTS AND PHYSICIANS AT 
INNSBRUCK. By A. GEIKIE, F.R.S. 

TRIASSIC DINOSAURIA. By Professor HUXLEY. 

CORRESPONDENCE—THE SUEZ CANAL. By T. Loan, C.E, 

NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY—ASTRONOMICAL CONGRESS AT VIENNA. 

CHEMISTRY—ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS BY BETTENDORFF, PATERNO, 
PELIGOT, &c. 

PHYSICS—MAGNUS ON HEAT SPECTRA. 

PHYSIOLOGY—PETTENKOFER ON CHOLERA, &e. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 9 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


This day, royal 4to. with ornamental binding, 423. 


TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD. 


Twelve Illustrations beautifully printed in Colours from Sketches taken in 
the East by McEntry, with Frontispiece from a Picture by JouN JELLICOE, 
aud IMuminated Borders from the Brevario Grimani in St. Mark's Library at 
Venice, and Iluminated Texts by Lewis Hip, 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 


History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. Royal 8vo. with 30 Pho- 
tographic and Autotype Illustrations, in Ornamental Binding, 31s. 6d. 

[This day. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. 
T. SADLER. 38 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s, [Second Edition next week. 


MR. A. R. WALLACE’S “ MALAY AR- 


CHIPELAGO,” the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A 
Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. Second Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with 9 Maps and 50 Illustrations, 24s. 


MR. W. G. PALGRAVE’S NARRATIVE of 


a YEAR’S JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 
1862-3. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Map, Plans, and Por- 
trait of Author, 6s. [This day. 


THE ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, from 


859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the Geone: By 
L T. Pricharp (Gray’s Inn), Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. [Next week, 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S MANUAL of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. With Two New Chapters on National Education 
and the Poor Laws and their Influence upon Pauperism. New and Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869, 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for CHRIST. 


Eight Lectures nti R. PaynE Suir, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 8vo, 122, [Next week. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: its Laws and Con- 


sequences. With numerous illustrative Examples. By Francis Gatton, 
F.R.S. 8yvo. [Neat week. 


THE STRANGER of SERIPHOS: a Dramatic 


Poem. By FRED. NAPIER BRooME. F[cp. 8vo, [Next week. 


STRONG DRINK and TOBACCO SMOKE: 


the Structure, Growth, and Uses of Malt, Hops, Yeast, and Tobacco. By 
Henry P. Prescorr, F.L.8. 8vo. with 167 Original Illustrations engraved 
on Steel, 7s, 6d. [This day. 


FIRST BOOK of INDIAN BOTANY. By 


DANIEL OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University Coll 
London. Extra fep. 8yo. with numerous Tilustrations, 6s, 6d, (This -_" 


OLDBURY. By Miss A. Author of 


Home,” &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT. 


FORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. With Sketches ang 
Anecdotes of her most celebrated Contemporaries, Edited by the Rev. A, G, 
L’EstRaNGE, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s. 6d, (Wow ready, 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming the m | 
Volume of the * Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo, 15s, 


SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of 


Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready et all Libraries, 


DR. M‘CAUSLAND’S WORKS. 


SERMONS in STONES; or, Scripture Con. 


firmed by Geology. With 19 Illustrations, 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, 


With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life, the Countess Ginecqory 
New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 7 [Yow ready, 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY : being the First 


Volume of a New Edition of Janz Austrey’s Works. Beautifully printed; 
to be completed in Five Monthly Volumes, Crown 8vo, each vol. Gs, 
Uniform with ‘ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 


BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawtey Smarr. 


l vol. 6s. Forming the New Volume of “ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 
(Now ready. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the RIGHT 


HON. WILLIAM WICKHAM, from 1794. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM 
WIckHAM. With Portraits of the Right Hon, William Wickham and Field- 
Marshal Suwarrow, from Original Pictures. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY LE- 


GENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other Illus- 
trative Notes, and some Additional Pieces and Original Matter, 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. handsomely printed, with an entirely Original Frontispiece by 
George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, and 
Two New Ones by John Leech. Edited by the Rev. RicHarD Daisoy 
Baruam, Price 30s, 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S HIs- 


TORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand — Mackintosh —Cobbett— Canning. 
New and Cheaper Edition, revised, crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 
price 6s. 


THE DIARY of NEHEMIAH WALLING- 


TON, kept during the Troublous Times of Charles the First. Now first 
published from the Original in the British Museum. Edited by Miss WEBB. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Notes and Illustrations. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, 3 vols. demy 8vo. 36s, 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE 
FAMILY OF LESLIE. 


From A.D. 1067 TO 1868-9, 
Collected from Public Records and Authentic Private Sources. 
By Colonel CHARLES LESLIE, K.H., of Balquhain. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Now ready, 8vo. illustrated by Chromo-lithographs and Woodcuts, cloth, 21s. 


A DIARY IN THE EAST 


DURING 


THE TOUR OF THE PRINCE 


AND 


PRINCESS OF WALES. 


By WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, 
Special Correspondent to the “ Times.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


THE MAGYARS: their Country and its 
Institutions. By Arnruur J. 2 vols. crown 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES the 


WEST SOUTH AMERICA, and UNITED STATES. By 
Joun Cwrsten, B.A., Member of the Royal Archzological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Crown 8yvo. (Nearly ready. 


A WORK on MODERN RUSSIA. By Dr. 


ERKHARDT. 1 vol. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


ROUND ABOUT PICCADILLY and PALL 


MALL. Henry B. WeeaTLEY. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
[Nearly ready. 


THE GARSTANGS of GARSTANG 


GRANGE, By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 8 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


THE HOTEL du PETIT ST.-JEAN: a 


Gascon Story. 1 vol. [On the 15th inst. 


THE BLOCKADE (LE BLOCUS).  Trans- 


lated from the French of ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


A DIGEST of MOOHUMMUDAN LAW. 


Part IIl.—Containing the Doctrines of the Imameea Code of Jurisprudence on 
the most important of the same Subjects. By Niet B. E. 8vo. lés, 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. New 


Edition, 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 9s, 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. 


New Edition, 2 vols. small crown Svo. 9s, 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. By 


, the Author of “ Friends in Council.” New Edition, small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


Second Series. 
[Nearly ready. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET. By 


AnTHoNny TROLLOPE. Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 


THE LADY of LATHAM; being the Life 


and Original Letters of Charlotte de la Trémouille, Countess of Derby. By 
Madame Guizor DE Wirt. With a Portrait of Charlotte de la Trémouille, 
Countess of Derby. From a Picture in the possession of the Earl of Derby. 
Demy 8vo. 


THE HISTORY of ART. By Dr. Wirurim 


Lipke, Professor of the History of Art. Translated by F. E. Bunnerr. 
2 vols. imp. Svo. with 415 Illustrations, 423, 


AURORA LEIGH. By Exizasern Barrerr 


Browninc. New Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. Complete in 5 vols. fep. 8vo. 30s. ; morocco elegant, £2 15s. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Crown 8vo. with a Portrait and 
Vignette, 10s. 6d. 


THE RING and the BOOK. By Roserr 


Browning. Complete in 4 vols. fep. 8vo. 30s.; morocco elegant, £2 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, each 7s. 6d. 


MR. BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 
New and Uniform Edition, 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 30s. ; morocco elegant, £3, 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, each 5s. 


SELECTIONS from MR. BROWNING’S 


POEMS. Fep. 8yo, 6s. 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Illustrated Edition of the Works of Mr. THACKERAY, in 22 vols. large crown 8vo. 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £8 5s. ; half russia, cloth sides, 
marbled edges, £12 12s. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, each 7s. 6d. 


VANITY FAIR: a Novel without a Hero. 


Sane in 2 vols. with 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Woodcuts by the 
author. 


THE HISTORY of PENDENNIS: his For- 


tunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. Complete in 
2 vols. with 40 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 


THE NEWCOMES: Memoirs of a Most 


Respectable Family. Complete in 2 vols. with 48 Steel Engravings and 
numerous Woodcuts by Richard Doyle. 


THE HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND, Esq., 


a Colonel in the Service of Her Majesty Queen Anne. Complete in 1 vol. with 
Illustrations by George du Maurier. 


THE VIRGINIANS: a Tale of the Last 


Century. Complete in 2 vols. with 48 Steel Engravings and numerous Wood- 
cuts by the Author. 


THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP on his 


WAY THROUGH the WORLD: showing who Robbed Him, who Helped 
Him, and who Passed Him By. To which is now prefixed, A SHABBY 
GENTEEL STORY. Complete in 2 vols. with 20 Illustrations and numerous 
other Cuts. 


THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK of MR. M. A. 


TITMARSH ; and the MEMOIRS of MR. C. J. YELLOWPLUSH. Complete 
in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


THE MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON, Esq., 


Written by Himself; with the HISTORY of SAMUEL TITMARSI, and 
the GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND, Complete in 1 vol. with Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 


THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK; and NOTES 


of a JOURNEY from CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. Complete in 1 vol. 
with Illustrations by the Author. 


THE BOOK of SNOBS; SKETCHES and 


TRAVELS in LONDON; and CHARACTER SKETCHES. Complete in 
1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author, 


BURLESQUES: 
NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS. 
ADVENTURES OF MAJOR 
| FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
LEGEND OF THE RHINE. COX’S DIARY. 

Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author and Richard Doyle. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS of MR. M. A. TIT- 


REBECCA AND ROWENA. 
THE HISTORY OF THE NEXT 


MARSH : 
MRS. PERKINS'S BALL. THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
DR. BIRCH. RHINE. 
OUR STREET. THE ROSE AND THE RING. 


Complete in 1 vol. with 74 Illustrations, designed by the Author, 
*,* This Volume also bound in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 9s. 


BALLADS and TALES. Complete in 1 vol. 
THE FOUR GEORGES; The ENGLISH 


HUMOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Complete in 1 vol. 
with Portraits, 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; to which is added, 


The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. Complete in 1 vol. with Illus- 
trations by the Author. 


DENIS DUVAL, LOVEL the. WIDOWER, 


and other Stories. Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author and 
F, Walker. 


| 


CATHERINE, a Story; LITTLE TRAVELS; 


and The FITZBOODLE PAPERS. Complete in 1 vol. with a Portrait of the 
Author, and 4 Illustrations. 


SMITH, ELDER, & ©O., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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SALE OF PIANOFORTES 


CHAPPELL’S, 50 NEW BOND STREET. 
NEW AND SECONDHAND. 


In consequence of Rebuilding and Enlargement of the Premises, a large Number of PIANOFORTES by Broapwoop, CoLLarp, ERARD. CHApPreEtt, that have 
hired for the Season, must be DISPOSED OF at unust ily Low Prices, in order to clear some of the Show-Rooms. The Price is ee on cach of tho feemntian 


SALE OF HARMONIUMS 


CHAPPELL’S, 50 NEW BOND STREET. 
NEW AND SECONDHAND. 


A Number of ALEXANDRE'S HARMONIUMS, that are as good as New, at exceptionally Low Prices, owing to the necessity of cleari Ware-rooms 
The Prices marked on all the Secondhand Instruments. vad Rebuilding, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


Is now ready, price 1s., post free 1s. 2d., and Contains : 


THE KNIGHT OF ST. PATRICK LANCERS. | THE LILY OF THE VALLEY VALSES. Cu. LADY BIRD POLKA. H. J. Apams, 

DAN GODFREY. D’ ALBERT. DAYBREAK GALOP, J. H. Youna. 
BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE. Cu. D’Atsent. | HAPPY MOMENTS VALSE. Gustave LAMBERT. VALENTINE GALOP. «orrrz RELLE. 
THE HILDA VALSE. Dan GODFREY. LA TRAVIATA POLKA MAZURKA. Cu. D’ ALBERT. 


And a New Quadrille on Popular Melodies, by DAN Goprrey, entitled “OLD FRIENDS.” 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


OF 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Edited by EDWARD F, RIMBAULT. 
Eighty-two Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month, 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 

80. ‘“‘ MASANIELLO,” for the Pianoforte. September Number (1869). | 32, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 6.) Containing 

78. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Kuhe and Favarger. July Number (1869). | Sonata Op. 22 and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 

76. THE YOUNG PUPIL: Twenty-four Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 31. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 5.) Containing 
May Number (1869). Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 14. 

75. SELECTION OF SACRED MELODIES, for the Pianoforte. April Number 30. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles ed _ 4.) Containiag 
1869). the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the , Mores Pathétiq 

72. “ FRA DIAVOLO,” for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. January 28, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. "Wo. 3.) Containing 
Number (1869). the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 

69. “ THE BOHEMIAN GIRL,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the 20, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 8.) Containing 
Opera. November Number (1868). Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7, complete. 

67. “LA BELLE HELENE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life | 12, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé, (No. 1.) Containing 
of Offenbach. September Number (1868). Sonatas Nos, 1 and 2 complete. 

65. RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL, a Selection of favourite Songs, Choruses, DANCE MUSIC 


&c. Arranged as Solos for the Pianoforte. July Number (1868). 

63. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards—Three English, Three 82. SIX SETS OF WALTZES, by Dan Godfrey and C. D’Albert, as Duets. 
Scotch, and Three Irish. May Number (1868). November Number (1869). 

61. “ L’AFRICAINE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life of 71. NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, by Dan Godfrey, Charles D’Albert, 
Meyerbeer, and the Story of the Opera in Letterpress. March Number &c. Christmas Number (1868). 
(1868). 58. THIRTY-TWO POLKAS AND GALOPS, by D’Albert, &c. 

59. “ FAUST,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in Letterpress. January 57. FIFTY WALTZES, &c., by Godfrey. 


Number (1868). ' 40. VALSES, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 
44. ONE HUNDRED WELSH AND ENGLISH MELODIES, Arrangedforthe 3s, FASHIONABLE DANCE BOOK, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, 
Pianoforte. Galops, Schottisches, &c. 
43. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. | 37. STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, 
42. ONE HUNDRED IRISH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. } Reels, Jigs, &c. 


41. FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS. Arranged for the Pianoforte, from the most 34, CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, 
Popular Operas. | Polkas, and Galops. 

26. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 27. FIVE SETS OF QUADRILLES AS DUETS, by Charles D’Albert. 

23. TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 26. D'ALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &c. 

21. NENE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Ascher and Goria. 9. FIFTY VALSES, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitzky, &c. 

19. FAVOURITE AIRS FROM “THE MESSIAH.” Arranged for the Pianoforte. 8, FORTY POLKAS, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Keenig, &c. 

17. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Osborne and Lindahl. 7. TEN SETS OF QUADRILLES, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 


ll. SEX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Wallace. 
10. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 
64, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Eighth Selection). 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 55, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Seventh Selection). 
79. THIRTEEN SONGS, by George Linley. 50. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Sixth Selection). 
74. THE FAIK MAID OF THE MILL: Twenty Songs by Schubert. English 49, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fifth Selection). 
and German Words. March Number (1869). 48. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fourth Selection). 
70. TEN POPULAR SONGS, by Ch. Gounod. December Number (1868). 39. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG BOOK. 
68, we OPERATIC, SONGS, by Various Composers. October Number 35, VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. 
1868). 
ae. woucve SONGS, by Bishop and Balfe. 22. TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY AND BUCKLEY MINSTREL MELODIES. 
62. 'TWELVE SONGS, by Jules Benedict and Arthur §, Sullivan, April Number SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 
(1868). 81, ELEVEN SACRED SONGS, by Glover, Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c. &c. October 
60. TWENTY-FIVE OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. February Number (1868). Number (1869). 
56. MR. SANTLEY’S POPULAR SONGS. 45. HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
S41. TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS (First Selection). 6. TWELVE SONGS, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 
47. THIRTEEN STANDARD SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE. | 5, TWELVE SACRED SONGS, by John Barnett, George Barker, the Hon. Mrs. 
46. TWENTY SEA SONGS, by Dibdin, &c. Norton, Charles Glover, &e. 
53. JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. VOCAL DUETS. 
29. TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c. 77. SIX DUETS and THREE TRIOS, for Treble Voices. June Number ney 
25. SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. 
. 73. EIGHTEEN POPULAR CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 
°4. THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers. | Vocal Duets. February Number (1863). 
18. TWELVE SONGS, by Verdi and Flotow. | 16. TWELVE SACRED DUETS. 
TRISH MELODIES. 13. TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
4. TEN SONGS, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. CHURCH SERVICES. 
3. TEN SONGS, by Wallace. | 54. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 
2. TEN SONGS, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. | 53. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Third and Fourth Selection). 
1, TER TERS SONGS, by M. W. Balfe. | 52, POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (First and Second Selection). 


i The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
ya Price ONE SHILLING each Number. To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 


ONES, 
4 GEORGE AND EW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square in the . Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by a J 
“Panty thé Office, No. yi; Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 6,1 
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